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NOTICE. 


TuEsE volumes are selected chiefly from 
the manuscripts which constituted a part of 
one of the series of discourses, which. were 
delivered by the Author in the Chapel 
of Harvard College, while he was Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in that Institution. 
About six years ago his sight began grad- 
ually to fail, which made it necessary for 


‘him to withdraw by degrees, and at length, 


wholly, from the duties of his office. 

To relieve himself from the tediousness 
of a useless and inactive life, he was ad- 
vised to prepare for publication, some of the 
discourses, which he delivered in the regu- 
lar discharge of his duty. The volumes 
here presented are the result. 


Cambridge, 
January 12, 1842. 
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AN INQUIRY. 


PRELIMINARY THOUGHTS. 


In entering on the inquiry before us, there are sev- 
eral statements which may serve in some measure to 
prepare the mind for the clear understanding of the 
subject upon which it is to be employed. 

In the first place, what is meant by Religion, and 
what by the Truth of Religion. For there is usually, 
I apprehend, a degree of looseness in the popular use 
of these words, —a want of definiteness in the mean- 
ing annexed to them. 

By religion then, when we are inquiring into its 
truth, we mean that obligation under which an intel- 
ligent and moral being lies to the author of its exist- 
ence. i 
When we speak therefore of inquiring as to the 
Truth of Religion, we mean an inquiry whether there 
are any such relations; and whether there be any 
eround for asserting that there is, in the nature of man 
and his relation to God, any foundation for regarding 
man as existing in a state of Religion. 

Then again, whether in the sense thus explained, 
there be ground for asserting the ‘Truth of Religion, 
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that is, that man does stand in such relation to God, 
as to be bound by the duties of Religion. 

It will next become an important question, — by 
what process of investigation the knowledge is ac- 

- quired, that man is thus in a state of Religion. 

Is this foundation of religion discoverable by the 
Light of Nature, — or are we assured of this fact in 
our nature and condition only by Revelation ? 

How far we are indebted to either or to both of 
these sources of knowledge for all that we know or 
believe on this subject, must make a very deep and 
interesting portion of our inquiry. For it is one on 
which there has been, and not without some good 
reason, a great diversity of opinion among those, who 
have thought and examined most carefully on the 
subject. 

While some maintain that all, that we know of God 
and our relation to him, is derived from Revelation, 
others hold the opinion, that the Light of Nature alone 
is a sufficient guide both of Faith and Duty. 

There is another thought, which it may be well for 
us to carry in our minds, as we pursue these inquiries. 
It is this, that none of them terminate in the Truth 
itself, which we are seeking, — or are pursued chiefly 
for the sake of that individual truth. But all havea 
further aim, and derive their highest value, not from 
the abstract truth they establish, but from the moral 
duty of which they lay the foundation, 

With these preliminary thoughts in the mind we 
are prepared to commence our Inquiry. 
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STATE OF MIND. 
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SECTION I. 


RELIGION AN INTERESTING SUBJECT OF INQUIRY. 


Tue manner, in which all inquiry on the subject of 
Religion should be conducted, cannot be better ex- 
pressed than it was by the great Jewish Lawgiver, 
when, at the close of his ministry and his life, he di- 
rected the attention of the people of Israel to the Laws 
and Institutions, which he had in charge to give to that 
Nation. “And he said unto them, set your hearts 
unto all the words which I testify among you this 
day: For it is not a vain thing for you, because it is 
your life.” 

In this manner could the Jewish Lawgiver pro- 
nounce the value and importance of the'‘laws and in- 
stitutions, which he had in charge to give to the nation 
of Israel. ‘Thus could he confidently claim their most 
earnest attention to the subject as to one, which in- 
volved their highest interests. ‘Set your hearts to 
it — for it is your life.” 

Now, can any language be better suited to give.a 
proper direction to our thoughts in discussing the great 
topics of religion ? ' 
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For, whatever respect was due to the instructions 
given by Moses, was also due to the instructions given 
by God in other modes of communication, whether by 
the Light of Nature, or by the ministry of any other 
Messengers. 

But if such expressions as these were applicable to 
those instructions, which were given in that infancy of 
the world ; with how much greater force and propriety 
may the samebe said of that whole combined know- 
ledge which may now be drawn from the book of na- 
ture, the writings of Moses and the later prophets, and 
the Christian Scriptures!—If of the former, how 
much more of the latter may it be said, “Set your 
hearts unto all these words, for it is not a vain thing 
unto you, because it is your life!” 

In order to satisfy ourselves how these inquiries 
ought to be regarded by us, we have only to consider 
how the mind would be affected, were it possible for 
us to come to the contemplation of all that is now 
presented to our view in the Universe, at once, and 
without any previous preparatory notice. 

Let us then imagine ourselves, with all our senses 
in their full exercise, and our faculties in their maturity, 
to have just opened our eyes for the first time on those 
objects and scenes in the midst of which we are placed, 
We find ourselves surrounded with wonders. By the 
splendor of the great objects in the heavens above, 
and the milder beauties reflected from innumerable 
objects with which the earth around us is covered, we 
are filled at once with delight and surprise, and our 
curiosity is excited to eager inquiry, whence this beau- 
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ty and order — these various but regular motions, — 
these mysterious but useful influences —these sur- 
prising analogies and correspondences — these exact 
adaptations and nice dependences — this subservien- 
cy of a vast and complicated machinery, in which the 
more we examine the more do we find above our 
comprehension, subserviency to wise and beneficent 
purposes —this gradation of being, from inert matter, 
through countless degrees of vegetable and animal life, 
up to that high intelligence, and power of moral 
perception, which we find in ourselves—-and the 
relations of usefulness and dependence which run 
through the whole, and bind each to every other? 
Whence and how came I myself by the power of per- 
ceiving all this— by faculties to discern and to com- 
prehend so much, and to perceive that there is so 
much more that I cannot comprehend ? 

Is this curiosity less reasonable, are these inquiries 
less suitable, because the whole of this scenery has 
become familiar, because it presented itself to our 
infant and unformed faculties, and has lain before 
us so long, and met our eye so often, that we cease to 
receive from it the same strong impression, and it 
ceases to excite in us the same lively emotion as when 
it was new? 

It is not reason and philosophy, but ignorance and 
dulness, that feels no interest in inquiring for the au- 
thor and cause of all that we see and all that we 
enjoy, that can feel indifferent whether the whole 
be referred to blind chance, or considered as the 
production of an intelligent and designing cause, or 
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that all things have existed always as we see them 


now, that is, that the whole is eternal, of which we 


see that each and every part is temporary and tran- 
sient. 

Again; I find myself capable of various degrees 
of enjoyment and suffering, and the whole consti- 
tution of things, the objects and relations in the 
midst of which I am placed, so contrived as to 
contribute either to the one or to the other. Much, 
indeed a large proportion of each, I find to depend 
upon myself; that every interest is greatly affected, 
accomplished by prudent exertion, or lost by careless 
negligence. I find myself also possessing a moral 
nature, a power of distinguishing between right and 
wrong, a natural disposition to approve the one and 
condemn the other both in myself and others, and a 
strong sense of accountableness for all those actions, 
which partake of a moral character. 

Can any questions be more interesting and momen- 
tous than those which relate to these natural senti- 
ments, whether they be correct or fallacious — 
whether the perceptible connexion there is between 
our conduct and character and our condition be acci- 
dental or designed, — altogether fortuitous or a part 
of an established scheme; whether we are the child- 
ren of chance, and our condition the effect of acci- 
dent, or the subjects of a moral government, 
accountable for our actions at a righteous tribunal, 
and to be dealt with according to our deeds? To be 
indifferent and careless on questions like these, were to 
forfeit the distinctions and the privileges by which we 
are thus exalted. 
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Once more again, we contemplate the condition of 
man on earth, feeble, fluctuating, mortal, a condition 
of imperfect happiness, certainly of but partial moral 
retribution. We are conscious of faculties, which 
from the shortness of life, and the circumstances of 
our state, have not their full range; capacities for 
action, for improvement, and enjoyment, which in 
many cases are but partially developed, and in none 
seem to accomplish all the purposes for which they 
were apparently intended. Our condition is a mixt 
one, especially is our present term of being of short 
duration. Death, the lot and the terror of all, cuts 
us off in the midst of our activity, in the midst of our 
improvements, in the midst of our unexecuted schemes 
of future activity, improvement, and happiness. Hu- 
man nature and human life seem thus to present a 
strange image of a noble, but unfinished work, of 
exalted purposes unaccomplished, of sublime concep- 
tions, but incomplete execution. 

Religion opens to us the finishing of the picture, 
perfects what before was left imperfect, and in the doc- 
trine of a future life supplies a remedy for the evils and 
a compensation for the incompleteness and shortness of 
the present. Is this a subject on which a wise man 
will be indifferent? Will he take no interest in the 
question, whether the hopes religion thus inspires are 
or are not well founded? Will he turn a listless ear 
to the discussions which are to confirm or to destroy 
them ? 

We proceed a step further. These first principles 
of religion which have been mentioned, namely, an 
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intelligent author of nature, a moral government of 
the world; and a future life of righteous retribution, 
are so familiar to our thoughts, so suitable to our na- 
ture and condition, and to the whole constitution of 
things about us, and furnish so easy and natural a 
solution to the greatest difficulties, and otherwie in- 
explicable mysteries, that we call them the principles 
and doctrines of Natural Religion, and are ready 
to consider them as the instructions of unassisted 
human reason. They are the light of Nature. 

But we extend our views a little further, and find 
ourselves involved in doubts upon this point. Are 
these doctrines the dictate of nature, are they the 
discoveries of reason? If they be, whence is it that 
the knowledge of them has been so partial and con- 
fined ? that so many errors and follies have been 
mixed with them? that the faith in them has been 
so feeble and faint, their moral influence so weak, 
their supporting and consoling power so inconsidera- 
ble, in those ages and those regions where they have 
had no other support than the deductions of reason ? 
In the state of religion in the most enlightened ages 
before a revelation was given, and the present state in 
the whole pagan world, we are taught how much 
mankind needed to be instructed in its first principles, 
and fundamental doctrines. 

How is it that these great truths are so plain and 
obvious to us? What has removed those doubts 
which perplexed, and dissipated that darkness, 
which thus bewildered the wisest and most pene- 
trating of the sages of antiquity? How is it that on 
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the subject of -religion the humblest Christian has 
clearer and juster notions than many of the wise and 
the learned among the heathen philosophers? The 
sacred Scriptures, from which Christians receive their 
religion, profess to contain a Revelation from God. 
In declaring to us his will and purposes, they profess 
to do it with authority. They claim to deliver to us 
what holy men of God have made known, speaking 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, and proving 
their divine mission by miraculous gifts and powers. 
In them these doctrines are clearly and distinctly 
taught, illustrated, and enforced. Other important 
truths, too, intimately connected with these and close- 
ly connected with our highest interests as accounta- 
ble and immortal beings, are made known. We 
find in them the sublimest views of the divine char- 
acter, works, and government; the most rational and 
probable account of the divine dispensations in the 
moral world, our relations and duties clearly and 
faithfully unfolded, and the kind provisions of the 
Universal Parent and his purposes of mercy and jus- 
tice in our final destiny distinctly revealed. If these 
claims of our religion be supported, if. the books in 
which it is contained, are in their origin, their evi- 
dence, and authority, what they purport to be, and, as 
they profess, do give us a revelation from God, our 
interest in what they teach must be of the most sol- 
emn nature, and our duty of listening with reverence 
to their instructions, unquestionable ; and no inquiries 
relative to their evidence, or their meaning, can be 
uninteresting, 
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But as to their meaning, on many important points, — 
Christians have not agreed. By those who equally 
acknowledge their truth and decisive authority, they 
are differently understood and interpreted. Christians 


Bad Of . . . 
are divided into numerous sects, holding various and 


Opposite opinions. Those opinions in which they 
differ are not always, perhaps not usually, important ; 
they are seldom, I will not venture to say that they 
are ever, fundamental. Yet it cannot be denied that 
some of them are of real importance and must ma- 
terially affect both our motives of action, and our 
estimate of duty, and thus be very different in their 
practical tendency. So far they may be expected to 
engage our attention and interest our feelings, as in- 
quiries, useful to fix and determine our own views of 
truth and duty. But they offer, besides, a subject of 
interesting speculation in the intellectual and moral 
phenomena which they present. Besides the higher 
interest we feel in ascertaming what is the truth be- 
tween contending opinions, we search with eagerness 
for their causes. We wish to account for their ex- 
istence. What difference in the original structure of 
different minds, what variety of natural temper and dis- 
position, what difference in the adjustment and balance 
of the passions and affections, what early associa- 
tions, what previous influence of education to give a 
particular bias and direction to the mind, what acci- 
dental causes to give a particular cast of temper or 
thought, can have produced effects so opposite, can 
have led to such contradictory conclusions, can have 
drawn such opposite systems from the same Books. — 
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SECTION II. 
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NO REASON FOR ENTERING ON THE INQUIRY WITH A WISH 
TO FIND ITS CLAIMS WITHOUT FOUNDATION IN TRUTH. 
4 


Nothing would seem more reasonably to be ex- 
pected, than that a subject so interesting as religion 
presents to the contemplation of man, would en- 
gage the earnest attention of every one. Yet we 
find it far otherwise. Strange as it may seem to the 
pious and reflecting, there are those who will not 
seek after God; who indeed practically say to him, 
“ Depart from us, for we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways.” Let us then examine, whether there be 
any just grounds for entertaining dispositions and in- 
dulging wishes hostile to religion, unfavorable to its 
claims, and with wishes to find them unfounded. 

The great truths of religion, comprehending all the 
rest, are the Being of God, a moral government exer- 
cised over men, and a future life of righteous retribu- 
tion. Now that prejudices against such a scheme, 
leading men to reject it without a fair and full exami- 
nation of its evidences, are highly unreasonable — 
that there are, on the contrary, good reasons, why we 
should enter on the inquiry respecting its foundaticn 
at least without any hostile dispositions, will appear 
whether we consider its aspect, 

Ist. On individual character and happiness, or - 

2d. On the social state. 

In the view, which is now to be taken, it is easy 
to be seen, that the question, whether religion or 
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atheism be preferable, and we have reason to inquire 
concerning the truth of religion with prepossessions 
favorable or unfavorable to it, will turn on the nature 
and the supposed efficacy of the different motives by 
which they operate on the actions of men, and pro- 
duce their effects on the human character and con- 
dition. Nor will the result be materially affected, 
whatever be our theory, as to the degree, in which 
motives direct, restrain, or control the human will. 
For, whether we suppose those motives to produce 
their effects in the same manner, and with the same 
certainty, as mechanical powers operate on mere mat- 
ter ; or that man has a power of resisting to a cer- 
tain degree, and modifying their operations, so as to 
make a specific difference between the production of 
physical and moral effects ; none will deny that their 
power is great, and that the whole of human life is 
mainly affected by them. Whatever freedom of the 
will, and power of choosing between, or setting aside 
motives, or suspending choice be claimed, — the gen- 
eral effect of placing before men motives of different 
degrees of weight, will by none be called in ques- 
tion. 

Let us then consider what must be the different 
motives to the action of which the practical Theist 
and Atheist are exposed. Let us examine what dif- 
ferent practical results might be expected from the 
different views of him who does, and him who does not, 
believe that there is an intelligent creator, and moral 
governor of the world, that the present life is a state 
of probation, and that there will be after it a state of 
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just retribution, in which the moral scheme here be- 
gun will be completed. 

I shall confine the comparison to a very few of the 
most obvious circumstances of difference. What then 
are the motives of action, by which the Atheist and 
the man of religion are distinguished from each other ; 
to which the one is a stranger, and which may be 
expected to operate on the other with prevailing 
effect ? 

1. Religion, in the first place, holds up to view a 
sublime example of absolute moral perfection, — far 
indeed above human attainment, yet adapted to in- 
spire admiration, and to awaken in every breast the 
desire of imitation. For who can contemplate ex- 
alted excellence, and not feel some wish to resemble 
it? But Atheism presents no such image to elevate 
the soul and to warm the heart. Capricious chance, 
inexorable fate, a blind, unintelligent nature, — these 
have nothing in them to raise one noble sentiment, 
nor to excite one generous desire. 

2. Religion, again, discovers to her children a parent 
of the universe, almighty, most wise, and beneficent, de- 
lighting in the good of his ¢.eatures, showering down 
blessings upon them; receiving in return their expres- 
sions of gratitude, filial affection, and reverence, and 
accepting and rewarding their ready submission to his 
authority, and cheerful obedience to his will. While 
Atheism sees only a fatherless world, acknowledges 
no obligations, and feels no sentiment of gratitude or 
affection for constant mercies, and holds itself amena- 
ble to no authority, and subject to no control. 
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3. To the eye of Religion there is ever present an 
omniscient witness of the thoughts and purposes of 
the heart, to restrain and to guide, when no other 
witness is present, —in the darkness of midnight, in 
the privacy of retirement, when no human eye can 
- behold. But no such unseen witness presents him- 
self to the imagination of the Atheist. In him no 
secret inspection, no invisible scrutiny excites the 
blush of shame, or the terror of conscious guilt. 

4. Religion, once more, contemplates a righteous 
moral government, an impartial judge, and a future 
retribution, by which men shall finally receive accord- 
ing to their true character and desert. But Atheism 
sees nothing beyond the present life as the object of 
hope or the ground of fear. Satisfied with the cheer- 
less prospect of an eternal slumber in the grave, it 
draws no motives of action from that world, which 
lies beyond its confines. 

5. In fine, consider the Atheist and Theist in their 
different views of the nature and destiny of man, and 
think how widely different must be the practical 
effects of those views. He, who believes himself to 
have been brought into being without design, soon to 
return again, and with the loss of his conscious being, 
to mingle with the original elements, can attach but 
little importance to the part he here performs. The 
purposes for which he has to provide are transient 
and trifling. Regardless of the past, and engaged 
by no distant. future prospect, the present scene must 
bound his view, and occupy his entire attention. 
With views so narrow, debasement of nature must be 
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the consequence. No scope will be found for that 
elevation of character, and those extended and com- 
prehensive views, which distinguish the Theist. He 
is conscious of a nobler origin, and a higher destina- 
tion. He believes that he is designed for important 
purposes, in the vast scale of being with which he is 
connected ; and that he has a part of unspeakable 
interest to perform on the boundless theatre of action, 
in which he is placed. He believes himself to be 
though a small yet not an insignificant part of the 
universe. Finding in himself faculties of an exalted 
kind, improvable to an indefinite degree, he believes 
that an adequate state of being and of action is pro- 
vided or him, suited to develope them to their full 
extent, and to give them full scope. Above all, he 
feels the worth of his intellectual and moral nature, 
and a sentiment of high elevation is raised, when he 
contemplates his relation to the infinite and eternal 
being ; a being, who is a father and benefactor to 
him through the present life, and who, he is assured, 
will not forsake him, nor Jose sight of him, when his 
mortal part shall moulder in the dust. 

These are a few of the many advantages, by which 
religion is distinguished as a practical principle. And 
has the Atheist anything peculiar to his scheme, on 
the other hand, which he enjoys as a compensation for 
the absence of those high motives of conduct, in which 
it is thus deficient? Has he others of equal efficacy 
to supply their want? 

There are indeed other motives of virtuous action, 
besides those which belong exclusively to religion ; 
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yet they are all such, as religion allows, and such, as 
the man of religion may be supposed to feel at least 
in equal degree with the Atheist. But these motives, 
compared with those that are peculiar to religion, are 
for the most part feeble, or of uncertain efficacy. 

Let us instance in a few. 

1. Will the mere fitness of things, — will the ab- 
stract beauty of virtue prove alone a counterbalance 
to the appetites of the animal nature, and the strong 
passions of the human breast? Speculations of this 
kind may pleasantly occupy and amuse in the closet 
the hours of philosophic leisure ; but how inadequate 
to the security of virtue will they be found in the 
real scenes of active life! Few indeed are the minds, 
and those only of the most contemplative cast, and 
least exposed even to the common temptations of 
life, on which such speculations alone will have any 
sensible, practical effect ; and even on those few they 
will often be found totally inadequate to the control 
of the passions, and the conduct of life. This beauty 
and fitness of virtue is then only perceived to possess 
an obligatory force, when it is known to be the law, 
and to express the will, of the sovereign of the 
world. 

2. The true interests of the present life may per- 
haps be thought to furnish an adequate motive to 
right conduct, without recurring to a moral govern- 
ment of the world, and a future life of just retribu- 
tion. 

But will men be generally ready to submit to the 
restraints, which even the rational pursuit of their 
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present interest imposes, and to practise the self- 
control that it demands? Will they choose the 
course which ensures the greater, in preference to 
that which promises the more immediate good? Will 
not indeed the judgment itself be misled, and a wrong 
choice be the result of a false estimate? Is it not at 
least questionable, whether, on the principle of Athe- 
ism, it can be perceived, that virtue is certainly on 
the whole a man’s interest? It may undoubtedly be 
seen, that universal virtue would promote universal 
good, and the good of each individual; but in a 
mixed scene, like the present, where there is a per- 
petual conflict of contending influences, and the 
natural tendency of virtue is counteracted in a thou- 
sand ways; it may be impossible for him, whose 
view extends no farther, to discern the certain and 
universal coincidence of virtue and the true interests 
of this life. It may indeed sometimes seem to him, 
whose view is thus confined, and who has no notion 
of a righteous moral government, that a course of 
virtue is even hostile to his present interest ; and that 
he, who has shaken off its restraints, and is no longer 
bound by its laws, proceeds to the attainment of his 
purpose by a quicker at least, if not a surer and safer 
progress. He will at least see, that, in accomplish- 
ing the purposes of human policy, a total destitution of 
moral principle is sometimes successful, where certain 
failure and defeat must have followed a regard to the 
dictates of conscience. 

3. Let it now, in the next place, be asked, how 
far a regard to character, a wish to be thought well 
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of by mankind, a deference for public opinion, may — 
be expected to ensure a steady course of virtue in 
him, who is stimulated by no higher motive. ‘That 
exalted virtues have sometimes this source, and that 
even an eminent character of virtue may have no 
other foundation than this, will not be called in ques- 
tion; but from what is it but religion, that this motive 
has derived its efficacy, where ,it is thus useful? Is 
it not in the exact proportion, in which religion has 
inspired men with a respect for virtue, that the calcu- 
lation of character produces this effect? Is it not 
because virtue has become reputable by means of 
religion? Will the same take place ina society of 
Atheists? Now this is obviously but a. fair state- 
ment of the case, when the question is, whether re- 
ligion or atheism be more favorable to individual 
virtue. You are to consider, what would be the 
influence of any supposed motive on the practice of 
an atheist, living in a society of atheists. You are 
to consider, not what respect for virtue he might find 
it his interest to show, in the midst of a religious so- 
ciety ; but what were fairly to be expected of him, 
living in a community of men like himself. 

If. Their respective aspect on individual happiness 

furnishes another ground of comparison. 

4. With this view is to be considered the intimate 
connexion of the happiness of every being, endowed 
with a moral nature, with its moral taste and charac- 
ter, and how certainly, though not always in equal 
degree, that which advances the one serves to im- 
prove the other. Now, if virtue be in any degree 
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more favorable to happiness than vice, and religion 
be friendly to the advancement and _ perfection of vir- 
tue; in the same degree also must it be promotive of 
human happiness. 

2. Religion again promotes the safety and com- 
fort, and secures the rights of each, by the influence 
it has over the practice of all. For the man of pie- 
ty derives advantage, not only from his own religion, 
but also from that of every one with whom he is in 
any way whatever connected. Still further, even the 
Atheist himself is indebted for much of the safety 
and peace, and for many of the blessings of his con- 
dition, to the influence of the religion which he re- 
jects. In controling the actions and subduing the 
passions of others; in preventing atrocious crimes by 
its hold on the consciences of men ; in restraining 
the turbulent, impure, and selfish passions; in con- 
troling by the apprehension of an invisible and om- 
niscient witness the most secret actions, and even 
thoughts of men; in contributing to domestic peace 
and social order, religion is the friend of every human 
being. He who rejects its authority, and denies its 
truth, has yet reason to bless its power. 

These are blessings, which it imparts even to its 
enemies ; for like its great author and object, it has 
those which descend alike “on the evil and on the 
good, on the just and on the unjust.” For its friends 
it has also other advantages, of a superior kind, pe- 
culiar to them, with which the stranger intermeddleth 
not. Peace of conscience, satisfaction in contem- 
plating a righteous and merciful government of the 
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world, filial trust in the great parent and friend of the 
Universe, cheerful resignation to his disposal, and 
humble hope of immortality — these are advantages, 
important in their nature, certain in their event, and 
they belong exclusively to the practical Theist. They 
are what the Atheist must utterly disclaim. 

If. I shall now proceed to the third and last 
ground of comparison, and inquire what reasons a 
man may have for looking with favor on the doc- 
trines of religion, and entering without any hostile 
prepossessions on the examination of its truths, on 
account of its effects on human society ; its tendency 
to promote or obstruct the safety, peace, and general 
welfare of communities. 

1. The general tendency of virtue to promote the 
public as well as private good, I trust will by none 
be made a question. None will say that justice, 
temperance, and veracity in each individual member 
have no direct tendency to the good of the whole 
community ; that conjugal and_ parental fidelity, the 
offices of good neighborhood, and the general char- 
acter of virtue in social and domestic transactions, and 
in all the business and relations of life do not con- 
stitute essential ingredients in the public welfare. It 
will not be doubted, that a state of society, in which 

‘such virtues prevail, is far preferable to that in which 
the opposite vices bear sway. 

Whatever then has a tendency beyond anything 
else to produce such a state, whatever lays the most 
powerful restraints on the appetites and passions of 
individuals, and serves to promote the kind and be- 
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nevolent affections, and the practice of the personal, 
domestic, and social virtues, may be viewed as most 
friendly to human society. Now all this does re- 
ligion in the most eminent degree. Even in its worst 
state, mingled with all. the absurdities, and encum- 
bered with the superstitious rites of pagan worship ; 
and polluted by all the corruptions, by which igno- 
rance or worldly policy have in the darkest ages de- 
faced it in Christian countries, it bas still been au- 
spicious in its influence, still highly favorable to indi- 
vidual virtue and the public welfare, compared with 
the philosophy, which excludes the doctrine of a 
moral government of the world. 

Again, besides the direct effects of the fear of God 
and the expectations of a future life, in promoting the 
public good by means of individual virtue, it has an 
indirect and instrumental influence, which is to be 
taken into the account. In whatever form religion 
appears, it is to be considered also, as a system of edu- 
cation. It operates on the public morals by a variety 
of means, which it employs. By its institutions for 
instruction and devotion it serves to form the general 
character, and contributes in no small degree to the 
public welfare. 

2. Nor is this beneficial influence of religion on 
communities the opinion only of those, whose notions — 
of the power and tendency of religion are drawn 
from their experience of a more pure and perfect 
scheme, than reason can attain without the aid of rev- 
elation. Philosophers, Statesmen, and Legislators of 
all ages have clearly expressed what was their esti- 
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mate of the value of religion to communities, by the 
place they have assigned to it in all their civil insti- 
tutions. ‘They have been able to rely on no other 
security for the fidelity of the magistrate, and the 
obedience of the subject, and to find no other sure 
basis either of public or private virtue, than religious 
faith and principle. ‘To bind to their duty by the 
strongest ties those, to whom. the public interests are 
entrusted; and especially to. enable courts of justice 
to depend on the truth of testimony, mankind have 
resorted to the sanction of an oath. But the obliga- 
tion, which this imposes, will be felt only by him, who 
believes in a God of truth, and a righteous govern- 
ment. For the Atheist, it appeals to an authority 
which he disclaims, to a providence, which he denies, 
to a future retribution, the notion of which he derides 
as a vulgar superstition. In a society of Atheists . 
then, that bond, which holds together the social body, 
and which is indispensable to the administration of 
justice in the most important transactions, and affords 
the best security, that human wisdom has yet discoy- 
ered, of veracity and fidelity in the magistrate and 
subject, in the judge, the jury, and the witness, must 
have lost entirely its force, And by what substitute, 
let me ask, shall the same purposes be answered? 
It is not easy to say. For that part of human con- 
duct, for which it chiefly provides, is beyond the 
reach of ordinary means. It is exposed to no inspec- 
tion but that of omniscience, and can_be acted upon 
by no human rewards or punishments, hopes or 
fears. 
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But I need not dwell on this topic. It is by the - 
enemies of religion themselves more than conceded. 
This very circumstance, to every fair and reflecting 
mind so honorable to religion, so far from being called 
in question, has been urged as its reproach, and a 
reason for its rejection. ‘This unequivocal testimony 
of worldly politicians to its usefulness has actually 
been turned into an argument against its foundation 
in truth. Because religion has so constantly made 
a part of the civil policy of nations, and the legislator 
and magistrate so constantly acknowledged its value 
and applied its power, it has been alleged, that it is 
the mere creature of human policy, the invention of 
statesmen for the support of government, a device to 
which the founders of civil institutions have resorted, 
from the persuasion, that these institutions admitted of 
no adequate support, but from a divine authority, and 
sanctions drawn from the future and invisible world. 

But shall we indolently adopt a conclusion thus 
carelessly drawn ? Because religion has been honored 
and employed by politicians, does it follow, that it 
must have been invented by them? A fairer pre- 
sumption than this would seem to be, that what was 
confessedly so indispensable to human society must 
have had a higher origin, than the craft of human 
politicians ; and a course, correspondent to this, would 
be to institute a faithful examination into the eviden- 
ces of its origin and its truth. 

For, do we find any other analogous case, in which 
the constitution of things is such, that we are obliged 
to have recourse to falsehood for the support of truth, 
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to resort to false principles for the promotion of right 
and beneficial ends? Can another instance be pro- 
duced in the whole compass of human experience 
and observation, in which that, which is on the whole 
useful. is not also true? where principles or maxims, 
whose tendencies are clearly to a beneficial result, 
are not also correct ? 

As far as our knowledge extends, the system of 
things is carried on, and the ends of the universe are 
accomplished, not by deception, but reality. Is it 
credible, that in this instance, in a question that in- 
volves the highest interests of the intelligent inhabi- 
tants of this world, we shall meet with something the 
reverse of ihis? Is it credible, that we shall find the 
great principles of reliyion practically true, but spec- 
ulatively false ? . ‘That the opinion of a God, a moral 
government, and a- future state of retribution, are of 
the utmost practical importance, the only sure foun- 
dation of individual virtue and happiness, and of so- 
cial order, peace, and public virtue, and that the 
Opinions so momentous in their influence and practical 
importance, are yet utterly without foundation in 
truth? The supposition is unsupported, and inad- 
missible. 

I shall now confine myself to two reflections -re- 
sulting from the subject. 

1. The first is the duty, which the view, now 
taken, imposes on us, of yielding ourselves to fair 
and impartial inquiry, as to the evidence of the truth 
of religion, and the grounds of its obligation, 

On a subject of no practical importance we might 
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be allowed to be indifferent; but where the most 
momentous interests are in question, and these, not of 
an individual but of a whole race of beings, and not 
for a short term only, but for interminable ages ; to 
be careless and unconcerned were to act in a manner 
unworthy of our rational and immortal nature. 

To prepare us for that fairness of inquiry, which 
may be expected to result in truth, no opposing in- 
terest, nor hostile prejudice, must be allowed a place 
in the heart. Corrupt principles or affections occu- 
pying the mind will prevent the reception of truth. 
Consciousness of a wicked life will hate the light, 
which threatens to expose it, and dread the power, 
that is able to punish it. And that pride, which dis- 
dains to see, to think, and to act with the multitude, 
unfriendly to a faithful search, and willing reception 
of the truth, will induce you even to close your eyes, 
and turn away from that light which shines on all. 

The good man, it is easily perceived, can have no 
reason for wishing that religion were not true. Nor 
has the determined sinner so just cause, as he may 
imagine, to shut his eyes against its evidence, because 
itis his enemy. He may thus avoid the uneasiness 
of an unwelcome truth, but the light which he seeks 
to exclude will not therefore cease to exist. The 
God, whom he refuses to see, will still exist and 
continue no less the unseen witness of his life. 

But even admitting, that instead of that ignorance 
of God, in which he wishes to remain, he could be 
assured that there were none; would that assurance 
relieve him from all apprehension of anything beyond 
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the present life ? With the exclusion of an intelligent 
and moral governor of the world, must all the hopes 
and fears of a future existence be necessarily re- 
moved? Is there any greater difficulty, on the 
scheme of Atheism, in believing there will be a future 
life, than in accounting for the present? Some power 
he must admit, by whatever name it be called, 
whether chance, or nature, or fate, which has brought 
him into being. ‘The same power, for aught he can 
know to the contrary, may continue his being, or 
restore it again after it has been suspended by death. 
The latter is not a greater, nor a more incredible 
event than the former. Under the operation of this 
power, whatever it be, he now finds himself capable 
of high degrees both of enjoyment and suffering ; can 
he be sure, that the same power may not extend it 
to a future life? In the present state of things, he 
witnesses the clear and certain indications of a moral 
government, a prevailing tendency of virtue to hap- 
piness, and of vice to misery, sometimes indeed coun- 
teracted, but in many instances taking effect to a very 
great degree ; it is more, than he ean possibly assure 
himself of, from experience and observation, the only 
sources from which his conclusions are to be drawn, 
that a state of things will not succeed the present, 
in which these tendencies, unobstructed, will come 
into full effect. Is it possible for him to say, that 
the same chance or course of nature, which has 
placed him here, ina state in which the lot of men 
is adjusted in so great a degree according to moral 
distinctions, may not hereafter remove him to another, 


happiness of good men shall b Gin aka complete ; 
and more awful and tremendous sufferings shall fall 
to ioe share of the wicked : ? 


CHAPTER I. 


WITH WHAT EVIDENCE OUGHT THE IRQUIRER TO BE 
SATISFIED ON THE SUBJECT OF RELIGION? 


Tuts is a question of more practical importance, 
probably, than is generally apprehended. Men are 
skeptical on the subject of religion, or their faith is 
feeble and mingled with doubts and uncertainty, not 
for want of sufficient evidence, but because they 
have not considered what kind of proof the subject 
admits of, and what degree of evidence ought to sat- 
isfy a fair inquirer. This state of mind is, perhaps, 
partly induced by a circumstance, which is in other 
respects of great value to us; I mean the time and 
manner in which religion is first presented to us. It 
is our privilege, and one of inestimable value we ought 
to esteem it, to receive its truths by early education. 
We draw in its great and momentous doctrines with 
our first instructions. ‘The mind is formed, the char- 
acter is shaped, the course of life receives its direction 
from it, even before we are capable of understanding 
its nature, or of having any distinct knowledge, or 
making any correct estimate, of the evidence upon 
which it rests. 

But this advantage is not pure and unmixt. It is 
balanced in some measure by an attendant disadvan- 
tage. For our religion, pure and perfect as it is in itself, 
thus comes to us at first debased in a greater or less 
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degree by its mixture with human corruptions. When 
afterwards, therefore, at a mature age, what was at 
first received upon trust becomes a subject of exami- 
nation, and we have occasion to look into the grounds 
of our faith, we proceed under the disadvantage that 
arises from a disposition to skepticism, which is pro- 
duced by a discovery of what is false and erroneous 
in the views that had been received upon authority. 
And under the influence of the prejudice thus ex- 
cited, there is danger that we shall demand too much, 
and insist on a kind of evidence or degree of proof, 
which thé subject does not admit. Against such an 
influence it is important that we should be placed 
upon our guard. 

It is doubtless a wise and kind provision of heaven 
in the constitution of things, that our faith should thus 
stand at first upon authority alone. But it cannot be 
imagined to be the design of heaven, that it should 
continue to rest on no other foundation. When after- 
wards, therefore, we seek other support, much de- 
pends upon our knowing with what kind of support 
we ought to be satisfied. 

Nothing can be more clear, than the right, which 
each one has to know the certainty of that, which is 
proposed as the object of faith ; yet he is required to 
make a reasonable use of that right. He is justly 
expected to pursue his examination with faimess, and 
to accept of such kind of evidence, and to rest satis- 
fied with such degree of proof, as the subject will 


admit of, and not to require that, of which it is not - 
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Now religion in general, and Christianity in par- 
ticular, is offered to us only upon the ground of moral 
evidence. It can be offered to us upon no other ground. 
Its truths are proper objects of faith ; and I shall en- 
deavor to show, that, proposed as they are, they are 
the object of a reasonable faith, and not liable to ob- 
jection ; in the first place, because they stand on the 
same ground, in this respect, with other truths, which 
are received without hesitation, and upon which we 
act in the ordinary business, and in the common in- 
terests of life; and in the next place, because from 
the very nature of religion it were to be expected, 
that they would be presented upon such evidence, 
and such only. 

Now with respect to other truths, which are most 
firmly believed, and upon the faith of which we feel 
ourselves fully authorized to act, where even great 
interests are depending; how few are supported, or 
are capable of being supported by any other, than 
moral evidence? They have not the testimony of 
our senses; they are not subjected to the infallible 
test of consciousness ; are not susceptible of demon- 
stration. ‘They rest upon human testimony, which, 
though it may mistake or intentionally deceive, is yet 
deemed a reasonable ground of faith, where evidence 
of a different kind is not to be obtained. Or they 
are grounded upon presumptions, which have singly 
but little force; the strength of which may he indefi- 
nitely increased by multiplication; yet can never be 


_ strength, by being still further multiplied ; or they are 
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es drawn from repetitions of observation and 
erience, which it is plain can never be so often 
repeated, that further repetition shall not serve still to 
strengthen the conclusion. Yet for most of the truths, 
which we receive with unhesitating’ confidence, we 
have, and can have, no better grounds of evidence, 
than one or the other of these, which have been 
stated. 

We hear of Moscow and Pekin, and we read of 
Jerusalem, and Babylon, and Rome; and we enter- 
tain no more doubt of the existence of those cities, 
and that they answer to the descriptions, which we 
have had of them, than of the existence of those * 
places, which we have ourselves seen. We hear too, 
and read of the great events, which are constantly 
going on in distant parts of the world; nor does it 
ever enter into our minds to call in question the reality 
of what is thus reported to us, or the existence of those 
distinguished personages, who are represented to bea 
the principal actors in the series of public events, rea ; ‘per 
cause we have no better grounds for our faith, than — € 
human testimony. ; 

Who is so skeptical as to doubt, whether there is 
such a place as Athens, and whether there once lived 
there such men as Demosthenes and Plato, any more 
than, at the end of the simplest and plainest mathe- 
matical demonstration, he doubts the truth of the 
result? We read the orations of the former and Ge 
philosophical writings of the latter, with unhesitatin; 
confidence of their genuineness, and can scarcely d 
tinguish between the assurance we feel, that our mind a 
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is employed upon thoughts, which once passed through 
the minds of those great masters of Grecian eloquence 
and philosophy ; and the certainty we feel in the 
consciousness, that, in this act, we are exercising our 
own faculties upon those thoughts. Nor, where they 
purport to be treating of real persons and transac- 
tions, do we any more doubt the reality of the per- 
sons whom they introduce, and the facts which they 
relate, or to which they allude, than we doubt the 
reality of those, which have once been the objects of 
our own personal observation, and are now of our 
distinct recollection. 

Historical evidence is naturally, and by general 
consent is deemed to be, a proper ground of historical 
faith; and, in innumerable cases, he that should re- 
fuse it, and require other evidence, would be thought 
to advance very unreasonable claims, and to expect 
what the very condition of our being, the nature and 
limits of our faculties, and our relations to the past 
and the distant, do not admit. 

We are supported then in the assertion, that impor- 
tant truths resting on that kind of evidence, upon 
which religion is offered, are received without hesi- 
tation, and make up a large part of human know- 
ledge. 

And upon what kind of evidence are men usually 
called to act in the ordinary business of life? Upon 
what evidence do they think it reasonable and safe to 
proceed ? 

In the pursuit of their daily occupations, men act 
upon the presumption, that the course of nature is 
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regular and permanent ; that its operations will con- 
tinue to go on, as they have done-; that the future 
will resemble the past; the same causes producing 
the same effects, and from similar motives a similar 
course of actions proceeding. Both in the natural 
and the moral world we make our calculations upon 
a settled and uniform disposition in the course of 
things. Yet this uniformity is not perfect, nor is the 
degree in which it is liable to exceptions fully known. 
Our expectations, founded on the presumption of a 
regular and uniform course of things, may be disap- 
pointed. In most cases we are obliged to accept of 
conclusions, which are drawn from an inadequate 
number of instances; from observations extremely 
inaccurate and superficial ; from experience, that is 
far from complete and satisfactory. We depend upon 
the conduct of men, and regulate our own with re- 
ference to it, upon very imperfect knowledge of their 
character and dispositions. We rely, in reference to 
it, upon the operation of principles and motives, of 
the very existence of which, still more of their strength, 
we can have but uncertain proof; and which are be- 
sides liable to be counteracted by opposite ones. 

Nor is it only in bold and rash adventures ; in 
daring and intrepid deviations from the common track 
of business, that this takes place. It eccurs in the 
most regular, safe, and common occupations. In the 
daily business of life we think it right and prudent to 
act, as if we had absolute certainty, where we have 
in fact nothing more, and perhaps even something 
less, than a high degree of probability ; and we must 
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proceed to act, if we will act at all, upon evidence, 
which leaves doubtful to a great degree the propriety, 
the tendency, and the result of our conduct. _ 

In what manner, again, are we aocustoin eae seek 
and secure our worldly interest; and upon what kind 
of evidence are we willing, and do we think it safe 
to rely, in pursuing it? That we have any interest 
in all that is before us, is neither intuitively certain, 
nor capable of demonstration. We learn, that we 
have such an interest depending, by a course of moral 
reasoning It-is an induction from several particular 
things. It is an inference from our own past experience, 
and from the observation and experience of others. 
Hence our expectations of the future, and our pro- 
visions for it. Our foresight is the result of calcu- 
lations from the past, and is more or less perfect, 
according to the extent of our inquiries, and the care 
and fidelity with which they have been conducted. 
Upon such information is all the business of the world 
conducted, and all its interests are pursued. 

We rely on the regular and stated order of things, 
and presume, that what has usually happened will 
happen again in similar cases. We depend also on 
the general truth of human testimony, believing that 
we shall find the actual state of things, in any given 
case, substantially what it has been represented to be. 

The husbandman expects the seasons to return in 
their usual order of succession, accompanied with 
their usual characteristics, and commits his seed to the 
ground in the spring with the hope of harvest in au- 
tumn ; and plants in his youth the tree, that is to 
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yield fruit to his old age; nor is deterred from either 
the one or the other by a consideration of numberless 
contingences, which may defeat his hopes, and render 
his labor useless. . 

The merchant, relying on human testimony, ven- 
tures his property abroad, sends it to distant countries, 
which he has never visited, and exposes it, and his 
person also, to winds and seas, the character of which 
he has learned not from his own personal observa- 
tion, but from the declarations of others. He is not 
afraid to put at risk all that he most values, — not his 
property only, but his safety, his liberty, even his 
earthly being ; in the confidence, that he shall find 
the elements upon which he depends to transport 
him, such as they have been described; and that the 
countries which he shall visit, and their climates, 
the men that inhabit them, and their customs, man- 
ners, languages, wants, and dispositions, will answer 
to what he has been told respecting them. 

In the most ordinary transactions in our social in- 
tercourse, what have we to serve as a foundation for 
mutual confidence, but the credit which we give to 
human testimony? And on what do we place de- 
pendence respecting the conduct of others, or the ~ 
result that is to follow from the course of life, which 
we pursue ourselves, but calculations founded on ex- 
perience, which may yet be fallacious; inferences 
drawn from the past, which we have learned to apply 
to the future? 

How readily does every man, notwithstanding the 
risks to which it is exposed from imperfection of 
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knowledge and imperfection of virtue in the judges, 
submit his cause to the decision of a court of justice! 
Not only our property do we deem it safe thus to 
place atthe disposal-of others, but what is dearer, 
our liberty, our reputation, and our lives. 

When sick, will you make no exertions for the 


recovery of -health, because none can be made 


A 


with the certainty of success? Will you apply no 
remedy for the disease, because none is infallible? 
Will you ask no aid of the physician, because his 
skill is imperfect, and because the remedies, which he 
shall prescribe, will be of uncertain efficacy, liable to 
be misapplied, and when misapplied, liable to in- 
crease the disease instead of giving relief? 

In poverty, do you cease from exertion to improve 
your condition, and make no endeavors to extricate 
yourself from embarrassment, because whatever efforts 
you may make, they may fail of being successful, and 
even become instrumental in involving you in deeper 
ruin ? 

The food, which you shall take to allay the suf- 
fering of hunger, may generate a fatal disease, or may 
strangle or suffocate you in the act of receiving it. 
Will you then abstain and perish ? 

The cases might be multiplied without end, in 
which it is the condition of our being to be thus 
placed between alternatives, which require our acting 
upon imperfect knowledge. We are appointed to 
act, if we will act at all, where certainty is denied us, 
both as to the prudence and success, and as to the 
propriety of the course we shall pursue. 
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Can it be pretended that there is greater uncer- 

tainty on the subject of religion, than has just been 
* 


stated in relation to the common business and inter-. 


ests of life? And if there be not, the reasonableness 
of listening to its evidence, and attending to its claims 
will not be questioned, and we must be convicted to 
our own consciences of a criminal inconsistency, if in 
such circumstances we are regardless of its claims 
and reject its evidence. 

But there is a further view of the subject, which is 
not to be overlooked. The evidence of religion, 
besides being such as we are satisfied with, and con- 
stantly act upon in our other concerns, is such as 
were to be expected from the very nature of religion 
itself. The nature and design of religion require, 
that it should be offered upon such and only such 
evidence, as we are speaking of. Any other than 


‘moral proof, any that should force assent, whatever - 


were our will and disposition, as it must level all dis- 
tinction of character, would be inconsistent with the 
ends of moral government. But religion necessarily 
implies moral government. There can ke none with- 
out it. It implies that we are in a state of trial; of 
trial, which is both a discipline and a probation of 
virtue. And it is certain, that so far as religion it- 
self makes a part of our trial, so far as it is presented 
to us, as a matter of free choice, and we are account- 
able for our choice, either as respects its reception or 
its practice, there must be that in its demands, or its 
evidence, which shall exercise the faculties, and fur- 
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nish opportunity for the proof of attention and fidelity, 
and in general, for the manifestation of character. 

If the demands of religion be such, as to call for 
the control of any of the appetites and passions, or 
the natural affections ; such as to oblige us to forego 
present for future good ; such as require us to give up 
that, which is apparent for that, which is real ; and in 
general compel us to lay a restraint upon our incli- 
nations, and to bend them to a compliance with the 
will of God, and our sense of duty ; so far have we 
in the very substance of its duties the elements of 
our trial. 

But all this, important as it is, can hardly be sup- 
posed to constitute the whole of the human trial, so 
exceedingly partial must it prove to be, and unequal 
in different persons. In some, the conflict between 
sense and reason, appetite and intellect, passion and 
conscience, the animal and the rational and moral 
man, may be severe; in others it may amount to 
little or nothing. So exact in some men is the bal- 
ance of the several parts of the constitution, that as 
to the external practice of virtue, it scarcely fur- 
nishes the occasion of discipline and trial at all. 
What they need is some trial of a different kind ; 
something that shall serve as a test of their intellec- 
tual integrity; something that shall furnish the op- 
portunity for manifesting, whether they will with fair- 
ness and honesty investigate the grounds of duty, 
weigh the evidence of truth, and submit to a labori- 
ous and patient inquiry, to ascertain what they are to 
believe, and how it is their duty to act. 
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Now trial of this kind is furnished by the nature of 
the evidence, upon which the whole of religion rests. 
It is the trial of attention to the subject, which is 
presented to us in such a manner, as cannot but 
show, that we have a deep interest in it, to be se- 
cured by attention, or lost by neglect; a trial of dili- 
gence, that is, whether we will examine the subject 
so fully, as not to err through carelessness or neglect ; 
a trial of our fairness and uprightness, ascertaining 
whether or not we will make an impartial estimate 
of the value of evidence, and accept and allow its 
just weight to such, both in kind and degree, as is 
applicable to the subject, and not requiring that, of 
which its nature is not susceptible. 

This part of human probation, it is apparent, ap- 
plies in some degree to all men; but chiefly to those, 
who are the least affected, and have their fidelity and 
obedience least exercised by the other and more or- 
dinary circumstances of trial. It furnishes a test also 
of a higher kind. It gives opportunity likewise for 
the practice of some virtues, which could not exist, 
or not in the same degree, if the voluntary powers - 
were more restrained than they are; especially if 
their exercise were wholly superseded by irresistible 
proof. “It gives opportunity for the exercise and 
the display of candor, seriousness, humility, patient 
inquiry, submission of passions, interests, prejudices, 
to moral evidence and probable truth. Habits of 
reflection are formed, and that previous desire 
to learn and to obey the will of God is brought 
into exercise, which forms, perhaps, the test and 
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merit of the virtuous principle, and which induces 
men to attend with care and reverence to every 
credible intimation of that will, and to resign present 
advantages and present pleasures to any reasonable 
expectation of propitiating his favor.” * 

We see then the reasonableness and the utility of 
religion being placed on the ground of moral evidence. 
More than this also appears. So far as religion con- 
sists in a moral probation, it is clear that its very 
existence depends on this, since it must be wholly 
destroyed by that, which should make it cease to be 
a moral trial. But is it not evident, that it must 
wholly cease to be a moral trial, were its evidence 
absolutely irresistible? All trial depends on supposed 
uncertainty of some kind, either as to the evidence 
of truth or duty, its nature, its obligation, or its con- 
sequences. Where there is no room for an unfaith- 
ful mind to raise a doubt, there can be no test of its 
faithfulness. No man ever cast himself from a preci- 
pice to prove his disbelief of the existence of the 
material world; ‘and no man ever felt indifferent 
about the condition of to-morrow, because he doubted 
whether, if he then continued to exist, he should 
have any interest in it. 

In the concerns of the present life, it is the de- 
gree of contingency, which we find in almost every- 
thing, that gives room for the faculties to be exerted, 
and lays the foundation of all that difference of char- 
acter, which consists in wisdom and folly; in a pru- 
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dent attention to present interest, and careless neg- 
lect of it. Let there be in all things, as there is in 
some, absolute certainty, and none of this trial could 
exist, and none of this development of character take 
place. 

So also in religion. Let there be absolute certain- 
ty, — let evidence be irresistible, —Jet there be no 
possibility for negligence and carelessness to mis- 
take or be deceived, nor for a dishonest mind to de- 
ceive itself; and where would be the test of obedi- 
ence, where the trial of virtue, where the man- 
ifestation of character? The external practice of 
virtue would be produced ; and if this were all that 
was intended by the moral government of God, its 
purposes would be fully accomplished. But the ex- 
ternal act alone is a mere physical, not a moral effect. 
It is arresting the arm of the murderer, but leaving 
his dispositions uncorrected, — his purposes unchanged. 
It is preventing the deed of cruelty and outrage, but 
leaving unchecked and unaltered the malignity of the 
heart, and the depravity of the will. A check is 
given to the execution of wicked purposes, but the 
wickedness of the heart remains, disguised perhaps, 
but not corrected. ; 

So far as religion is a discipline of virtue, and a 
moral trial; its design being to form a character of 
moral excellence, and to prove it; so far the means, 
which it employs, the evidence upon which it rests, 
the manner in which it is proposed, and the sanc- 
tions which it applies, must all be such, in their na- 
ture and circumstances, as to consist with freedom of 
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choice ; such as to make the character and course of 
life, not a matter of coercion but of free and delibe- 
rate preference ; such, in fine, as shall bend the will 
and guide the heart, establish the principle and form 
the temper ; so that the external act and the habit of 
life shall be but the development and outward ex- 
pression of what is formed within. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


SOURCES FROM WHICH THE PROOFS OF RELIGION 
AND ITS TRUTHS ARE TO BE DRAWN. 


Tuar there is such a thing as natural religion, 
as distinguished from what is taught by divine reve- 
lation, seems to be clearly intimated by the sacred 
writers. For it is asserted by the Apostle. Paul, 
respecting the heathen, ‘that. what may be known 
of God is manifest in them, because God hath showed 
it to them.” But how has he shown it? The reply 
is, “ The invisible things of God,” namely, his being, 
perfections, and government, “ are seen by the things 
that are made,” thatis, they are learned from the visi- 
ble creation. But how much is meant, and what is 
to be understood in this phrase, is neither here nor 
elsewhere distinctly defined. 

It comprehends what may be known of God, that 
is, may be known of God by the Light of Nature, 
without a Revelation. For the writer is speaking of 
the heathen as distinguished from the only people 
who professed to enjoy that blessing. 

Natural Religion, as distinguished from revealed, 
has been defined to be that knowledge of God and. 
his attributes, of our duty and our future expectation, 
which may be acquired by observation on the usual 
course of nature; Revealed Religion, that knowl- 
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edge upon the same subjects, which is acquired from 
interruptions of the usual course of nature by the 
God of nature. In Natural Religion is then sup- 
posed to be comprehended the being of God, includ- 
ing all his attributes, the moral government of God, 
and a future life of righteous retribution. To these 
articles may be reduced, and in them included, all 
that we can know of religion by the Light of Na- 
ture. 

But when all this is asserted of the Religion of 
Nature, can it be because that religion, in the sense 
and to the extent now stated, has been found in all 
men, or in men of all ages, and of all nations? It 
will certainly not be found to be true, that a scheme 
of religion so just or so perfect has always, or usually, 
if it has even in a few instances, suggested itself to 
men unenlightened by divine revelation. 

Tn vain shall we look for such a system of doctrine 
actually reasoned out by the natural powers of man, 
and received on the evidence of reason alone. The 
language under consideration will be used with suffi- 
cient propriety, if we mean by it not what was ac- 
tually known on the subject by any of the human 
race, but only what might have been known bya 
faithful use of the faculties and the means God has 
given ‘them. These are evidently very different 
things. How many things are there in their nature 
attainable, which are yet never actually attained ? 
Though we find therefore but very little of the knowl- 
edge of God and of his providence in many nations, 
which have never enjoyed the light of revelation, it 
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will not follow that nature and reason, contained and 
taught nothing on the subject, but only. that men 
were unfaithful, and failed to make a right use of the 
powers that were given them. It is enough to give 
propriety to the use of the language in question, if 
when we have received the great truths of religion 
from another source, they approve themselves to our 
reason. Se 

But besides this mere accordance with human 
reason, there are considerations which indicate very 
distinctly, that religion is natural to men; and these 
truths which have been just enumerated are confess- 
edly the first principles and elements of religion, such 
as right reason readily approves and embraces. Now 
if it can be shown by fact or authority, that man is 
naturally a religious being, disposed by the constitu- 
tion of his nature to resort to some religion; and 
further, that men in all ages and nations have actually 
had some kind of religion, we shall have made some 
advance toward accounting for and vindicating the 
use of language in question ; shall have approached 
sufficiently near the point before us, perhaps as near 
as the case admits. 

We go on then with this view to take some notice 
of the constitution of our nature. And what is it in 
this respect? By what is man most clearly distin- 
guished from every other inhabitant of this globe? 
Is it the possession of reason? But will the exclusive 
claim to reason be undisputed? In some of the 
animal race appear such marks of intelligence, such 
indications of thought, memory, design, acting from 
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motives, and with a view to consequences, as may be 
thought to render doubtful the exclusive claim of man 
to the faculty of reason. 

But there is another circumstance of distinction, 
which will not be called in question. It is the moral 
nature, the capacity for religion and disposition to it. 
This, as far as appears, is universal in men; but no 
trace of it was ever perceived in any of the lower 
orders of creatures. _'This latter position is not con- 
tradicted, as at first it might seem to be, by the lan- 
guage of Scripture in attributing religious faith to the 
inferior and irrational creatures. When sentiments of 
religious gratitude, and acts of religious homage are 
there attributed to the brute creation, it is in the 
same sense highly bold and figurative, after the East- 
ern manner, in which they are also attributed to the 
several parts of inanimate nature. How solemnly 
are the fields and the trees, the mountains and forests, 
the earth itself and the heavenly bodies, called upon 
to rejoice in God, to proclaim his glory and speak 
forth his praise, as if they were capable of feeling 
and expressing a religious sense of their dependence 
on the great Creator! Notwithstanding the applica- 
tion of such expressions, religion, in the proper sense 
of the term, is peculiar to man. It is also, common 
to all men. It belongs besides to all periods of time, 
to all regions of the globe, to every gradation in the 
intellectual and social scale, from the highest refine- 
ment and improvement, to the lowest ignorance and 
barbarism. If there have been exceptions either of 
individuals, or of whole societies of men that were 
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wholly destitute of religion, they have been few and 
singular phenomena. Like all monstrous productions 
in the natural world, they have been rare and uncom- 
mon. ‘They are not to be urged as exceptions to the 
universality of religion any more than the ‘case of 
idiots to that of reason. 

To this universality of religion we have what is the 
best evidence of which the case admits, the testimony 
of the most learned men of ancient times. The 
opinion of antiquity with scarcely an exception seems 
to have been unanimous on this subject ; that the sen- 
timent and the faith of religion are common alike to 
the Greek and the Barbarian. 

The universality of religion has, with nearly equal 
consent, been conceded also by those who have in- 
vestigated the subject in modern times. And this is 
true, as well of those who have not, as of those who 
may be disposed to have a desire to find an argument 
for the support of the truth of religion. 

As to the origin and source of this universal senti- 
ment, that it is “innate,” as contended by some, 
“the image of Deity stamped on the mind of every 
human being,” that it is perceived by “ an internal 
sense, which is called a sense of deity,” has been 
taught by many both in ancient and modern times. 
But the opinion is liable to objection, and will proba- 
bly be generally rejected, as is the metaphysical hy- 
pothesis of which it makes a part. It seems indeed 
a sufficient difficulty in this hypothesis, that such an 
internal sense, being properly an instinct, must have 
led men universally to the true and only God ; for it 
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is found that all instinctive impressions are certain and 
distinct, as to the objects to which they have respect ; 
and we can hardly imagine that one so important as 
this, would have been unlike the rest, vague and un- 
certain. But men have in fact been led universally, 
where they have had no light from revelation not to 
the worship of one God, but of many. The Jews, 
who received their religion from revelation, were the 
only nation of antiquity that were not polytheists. 

Another origin, and a different one from this, seems 
to me to be more consistent with that obscurity and 
error, which, wherever men have been left to the 
light of nature alone, has mingled itself with this 
universal sentiment. For although the gentile world 
is declared to be left without excuse, because, what may 
be known of God is manifest among them, he having 
shown it tothem; itis only some essential parts of the 
divine nature, character, and government, which are 
thus made known to all; and this with but little of 
that clearness and certainty, which those enjoy who 
are favored with the light of revelation. 

I shall endeavor to show, that this manifestation, 
which God has made of himself to all, must be in 
some of those things, which are common to all in 
their nature, their faculties, and their condition as men, 
and common to the observation and experience of _ 


men in every age, of all nations, and of every char ay 


acter. 
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CHAPTER IL 


SOURCES OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AND FAITH 
CONTINUED. 


THERE is an incidental and indirect support, forti- 
fying this, to be drawn from a consideration of the 
origin and source of this supposed universal sentiment. 
If, for example, as some have maintained, this senti- 
ment be innate, instinctive,—have its origin in a 
sense of Deity naturally inscribed on the human mind, 
—that will imply its universality. To this opinion, 
however, there are strong objections. But this uni- 
versality will be implied with nearly the same force, 
if it appear that God’s manifestations of himself to 
men be in things, which are common to all men, in 
their nature, their faculties, and their condition as men, 
and common to the notice and experience of men in 
every age, of all nations, and of every character. 
That this is the truth of the case I shall now en- 
deavor to show. 

‘ail observe, then, in the first place, that man is 
fitted to be a religious being, and that religion be- 
comes, as it were, natural and necessary to him by 
means of those faculties, which constitute Him a rea- 
sonable being, a moral agent, and accountable for his 
actions. Consider his intellectual faculties. View him 
as a being capable of contemplating the greatness, 
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variety, and order of the universe, susceptible of 
strong emotions of wonder and delight from the mag- 
___ nificent, the beautiful, and the usin in nature, and 
~_ endued with eager’curiosity and strong desire to search 
opinto the nature, and to investigate the causes of all 
that he sees. With all the marks of contrivance, and 
wise and benevolent design, that are presented in 
every object, and constantly exhibited to his view, 
~~ can such a being be imagined to continue long totally 
_ ignorant of the creator and contriver of the whole, 
without any notion of a being or beings, by which 
the whole was produced? 
. It has been said, that a capacity for religion, and 
a propensity or disposition to it, Is peculiar to man, 
aud that it is common to all men. ‘The first part of 
this proposition, that religion is peculiar to man, may 
be thought to require nothing more than to be simply 
stated, in order to gain our assent. At least the claim 
will be made for no other order of beings on our 
earth. The latter, which asserts its universality, may 
require to be illustrated. And it will be best illus- 
trated by showing, that the manifestations, which God 
makes of himself, are in things, which are common to 
all men, in their nature, their faculties, and their con- 
dition as men; and common to the notice of men in 
every age, of all nations, and of every character. ge a 
The notions thus acquired in the unaided exercise 
of the faculties, would be doubtless indistinct, proba- 
bly very inadequate and unsatisfactory, and, not un- 
likely, in some respects erroneous. Yet some appre- 
hension at least of superior beings would be enter- 
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ésteiee) some notion atin man’s de endence ona su perior 
power and superior will, and of the homage, duty, and 
trust, which such relation implies. 

If. While his intelligent nature and reasoning facul- | 
ties thus enable man to look through the ‘works of — 
efeation up) to the author of nature, there are some 
circumstances in his situation, which dispose him thus 
to employ his faculties, and lead him by a strong in- 
clination to give his inquiries this direction ; circum- 
stances which at the same time render religion suitable, 
and, as it it were, necessary to him. * 

if One circumstance in the human condition adapt- 
ed to give a deep sense of dependence, and thus to 
lead the thought up to a power above, as the object of 
gratitude, reverence, and trust, is, the manner in which 
his natural wants are supplied. His own exertions 
indeed are employed, and such is the constitution of 
things, that he sees a connexion between well directed 
exertion, faithful care, and prudent foresight, and the 
accomplishment of his purposes. Yet even a less degree 
of intelligence, than belongs to man, would be sufficient 
to teach him, that neither the power of exertion, which 
he feels in himself, nor any quality in the things about 
him, to which he might be disposed to attribute the 
paeticnoyy of those exertions, is independent. He could 

tdly fail to perceive that both the one and the 
* other are imparted, not original, inherent, and self- 
produced. 

Innumerable circumstances at every turn, and every 
moment, tend to force upon him this conviction. In 
every act he performs, and in every function of his 
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animal nature he finds himself exercising a power, 
which he neither understands, nor is able but very 
partially to direct or control. The very breath, by 
which life is sustained, is drawn by a power exerted 
without the concurrence of his will, and by a mech- 
~ anism, which he neither contrived nor is able to com- 
prehend. It is by an appetite of nature, in which 
he has no choice, not by any contrivance or discretion 
of his own, that he is impelled to seek and to take 
the food, which gives him nourishment and support ; 
nor can he either direct, or even trace the wonderful 
process, by which the purpose is accomplished. 

Thus might it be expected, that the manner in 
which the most common functions of animal life are 
performed, and the most common wants of men are 
supplied, should dispose them to search after the 
Author of nature, and.prepare them for the acknow- 
ledgment of his being, and the reception of the first 
principles of religion. How far this alone might be 
expected actually to give them any correct notions of 
the being and government of God, and of the worship 
due to him, is another question. All that I am con- 
cerned at present to show is, that it invites and dis- 


poses to religious inquiry, prepares the mind for 


religious impression, and thus conducts one step to- 
ward accounting for the alleged universality of some 
kind of religion. 

2. Connected with what has been now urged is 
another circumstance, which, by an equally powerful 
impulse, excites to the contemplation of some superior 
power, and leads to the belief that such a power ex- 
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ists, and is to be seen in the government of the world. 
If men are led to the supposition of a superior 
invisible power by those circumstances in the regular 
course of things, and the constant operation of estab- 
lished laws, which give them a sense of dependence. 
on such power; they must be led to it not less forci- — 
bly, by all the apparent irregularities and exceptions 
to which the laws of the universe seem to be subject. 
If the laws themselves and their uniform operation 
excite attention, not less so will their occasional inter- 
ruption. 

Nor is it only on great occasions, and by important 
events, that their attention is thus awakened. It is 
in the occurrences of every day.. Between human 
exertions and the end they are intended to accom- 
plish, they perceive a degree of connexion, sufficient 
for a motive of action, yet neither certain, nor con- 
stant. Man may labor in vain; may toil, and watch, 
and contrive to no purpose. Even in those things, 
which are most properly the fruit ef his own labor, 
the reward of his personal industry, —he has learned 
little, who is yet to learn, that it is far from being 
always “of him that willeth, or of him that runneth ;” 
that the wisest counsels may be defeated, and faithful 
and well-directed labors fail of success, through the 
operation of causes entirely above his control or his 
/ comprehension; but which must be subject to some 
superior power. He has skilfully and faithfully culti- 
vated the field, committed his seed to the ground at the 
proper season, and done all that human care and human 
labor can do to ensure a crop. But the elements are 
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unpropitious. The shower is withheld, the chills of 
winter are protracted, and encroach on the summer ; 
unseasonable frost cuts down the tender plant, tem- 
pests lay waste, or armies of insects devour the un- 
ripe crops, and the hopes of the season are destroyed. 
In all this uncertainty, liability to failure, and exposure 
to defeat in his best purposes, he feels his dependence, 
perceives the necessity of a codperation above his 
knowledge and beyond his control to ensure success 
to his industry ; and whatever there may be of con- 
tingency in the whole, as respects himself, he can 
hardly fail of being Jed to the apprehension of the 
agency of an intelligent and designing power, acting 
on a plan, and accomplishing definite purposes. 

Thus it is, that the natural wants of man, and the 
manner in which they are supplied, taking into view 
both the degree of order and certainty, and the meas- 
ure of irregularity and uncertainty that prevail, sug- 
gest a superior invisible power, and lead to the first 
impressions of religion. 

3. In the same manner also do his sufferings and 


dangers, in the next place, point him to a higher e 


power, and compel him, as it were, to fly to it for 
safety, protection, and relief. He is feeble ; —in many 
cases, and under many circumstances, quite incompe- 
tent to the common purposes of self-defence and self- 
preservation. ‘There are dangers, which he cannot 
elude, sufferings, which he knows not how to escape, 
accidents, which he has neither the sagacity to fore- 
see, nor the ability to prevent, or ward off. His pos- 
sessions are precarious, his pleasures transient, his 
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hopes subject to disappointment. The power of en- 
joyment is as fleeting and evanescent as that of pos- 
session. Yesterday he was healthful and vigorous, 
his prospects. unclouded, his hopes fair and bright, 
and unapprehensive of change; to-day his frame is 
racked with pain; relentless disease has fastened on 
the principle of life; pale with anguish and dismay, 
he is insensible to the beauties of nature, or to the 
interests, or possessions, or friendships of the world. 
He is besides mortal, and cannot fail to look forward 
frequently with concern to a destiny certain, unavoid- 
able, and so deeply interesting as that, which closes 
his present existence, and terminates his connexion 
with and interest in all that he sees. The inherent, 
instinctive love of life, the objects of interest and affec- 
tion, which make life valuable and dear to him; the 
very imperfect degree, in which the purposes of life 
seem here accomplished ; the consciousness of pos- 
sessing faculties and affections, which are susceptible 
of higher improvement, than they here attain; the 
manner in which all his purposes, and hopes, and 
improvements are abruptly broken off in the midst by. 
death, half finished, half attained, half accomplished ; 
all this must inspire the wish, and that wish alone 
will be parent to some faint hope at least, that the 
life, which seems extinguished by death, may not 
be extinguished forever. And the same thought 
and the same hope, that arises in looking. for- 
ward to the close of his own present being, will arise 
in an equal degree at least, when he thinks, as he 
has so often occasion to think, of that of others, es- 
pecially of those in the near relations of life. 
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We yield with unwillingness to the painful thought, 
that objects so dear to us, so: identified with all our 
interests, with all our affections, and with all our 
future hopes on earth, are separated from us forever. 
‘We wish to think that itis not forever; that they are 
not blotted-out from the book of life; that there is a 
principle, an imperishable principle, that survives ; 
that life and thought, and affection and action, are 
suspended only for a time, not extinguished. But 
where is the power that can give consistency to. this 
hope? that can reanimate the slumbering clay, and 
awaken the vital spark, that death has extinguished ? 
This power is not in himself, it is not in any of his 
fellow mortals. Neither was that of imparting life’ 
originally. It must then have been the gift of a su- 
perior power; and the strong desire of having it con- 
tinued or renewed may lead to this obvious reflection, 
which might otherwise have been overlooked, and 
thus at once inspire the hope-of a future life, and 
lead to the acknowledgment of that Being, who alone 
has power to grant it. And besides, the mind, thus 
once directed by its wishes and its hopes to a higher 
power, will be prepared to attend to all those notices 
of the being, perfections, and providence of God, 
which appear in the objects and operations of na- 
ture. It is also thus inclined-to listen to the evidence 
which is presented, and ready to allow it its just 
weight. 

Thus does this circumstance in his condition, like 
the others, that have before been mentioned, not ac- 
tually impart any principles or knowledge of religion, 
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but prepare the mind for their reception, when pre- 


_ sented with their proper evidence; and predispose it 


to the acknowledgment of the being and government 
of God, and the worship due to him. Without such 
predisposition, produced by the several circumstances 
in the human condition, that have been mentioned, it 
may be doubted, whether all the displays of power 
and wisdom and goodness in the creation, would not 
have been overlooked, and have failed of producing 
a general conviction of the existence, and acknow- 
ledement of the perfections and government of God. 
But by their separate and united influence the atten- 
tion of mankind has been excited, a sense of depend- 
ence has been awakened, the strongest passions of 
the heart have contributed an influence, hope, fear, 
and the love of existence, — especially have the great 
and eternal interests, which every heart must feel, 
and which religion alone can ensure, contributed to 
give the attention of men a right direction. 

Yet with all the attention thus excited and _predis- 
position thus produced, how little of true religion is 
it, that unassisted nature has evey received! and that 
little how imperfect! how mixéd with error, absurdity, 
or uncertainty! Seldom has it been a distinct appre- 
hension and definite belief of one original cause and 
intelligent author of nature. Usually it has been only 
a general conviction of a superior power in the crea- 
tion and government of the world, and if any definite 
notions, extremely false and absurd ones, as to his 
unity and perfections, and as to the worship due to 
him from reasonable beings. 
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To this representation we have a strong attestation 
in the actual state of religion in all ages in the hea- 
then world. The Jews were the only nation of 
antiquity, that were not polytheists. Nor has any- 
thing like a rational system of natural religion ever 
been found in any age, in a nation not enlightened by 
divine revelation. 

Nor is this all. Even of the little they have, that is 
true and just in religion, it may well be doubted, 
whether all is the result of the unaided exertions of 
human reason. For where is the people or the in- : 
dividual, that has been left to the ‘sole guidance of Pes 
nature and unassisted reason? Go to the deepest 
recesses of pagan darkness, —is there an individual — 
that has had nothing imparted to him from others, — 


nothing that he has received by education? Have no ct 
notions or impressions been transmitted down fro 7 
the parent to the children? Nothing imbibed from é 


early instruction, received implicitly from parental 
authority, at an early period, before the faculties are . 
matured? Now, whatever is thus communicated b oa 
the immediate parent, was probably received by him in- re Pe 
the same manner from his ancestor, and by him from 

a preceding generation. It has been transmittedin 
this manner from immemorial time. Some of it may Ro 
have been, and not improbably was, in reality, handed ‘- 
down from an original revelation made in the early q 
ages of the world. In a long succession of ages, 4 
such a revelation, ane through rude and ee 
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as to bear little resemblance at last, to what it was at 
first ; and serve only to transmit some general notions, 
and perpetuate some general impression. This sup- 
posed revelation made to the common progenitors of 
the human race, transmitted by oral tradition, may 
have passed, with different degrees of corruption, and 
with various changes, to nations and tribes of men, 
‘ that have been for ages separated from any communi- 
cation with the enlightened parts of the world, and 
which, for the want of permanent records, may have 
entirely lost the knowledge of its origin. Besides 
this, it is impossible to say how much the heathen 
; world may have owed the purest and best parts of 
their religion to their intercourse with those nations, 
to whom were committed the Jewish and Christian 
revelation. 'That some benefit may have been de- 
“rived from this intercourse, we are authorized to con- 
: clude, when it is seen, that the most defective sys- 
tems, and grosser forms of faith, worship, and manners 
have usually been found in remotest regions, and 
Vs ong people the farthest and the longest separated 
_ from those portions of mankind, on whom the light of 
revelation has shone. 
_ An original revelation then, delivered down by 


{ 


oral tradition, either from the first progenitors of our 
race, or from the venerable patriarch by whose de- 
scendants the world was repeopled after the deluge, 
we may be allowed to mention as another of the 
vethods, by which God has made himself known to 
en, and to be assigned as another of the causes 
e alleged universality of religion. 
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That such a revelation was in fact made to the 
first parents of our race, we have the testimony of 
Scripture; and we cannot but remark how well it 
corresponds with the information we receive from 
every other source, and how much it will aid us in 
accounting in a satisfactory manner for the actual 
state of things. But whatever may be the fact, as 
to an early revelation thus handed down, neither the 
variety of the systems, which have prevailed where 
revelation was not enjoyed, nor yet the absurdity of 
some of them, will impair the force of the inference 
we deduce from the universal prevalence of religion 
in some form. 


es 
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» CHAPTER IV. 
i 


SOURCES OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AND FAITH 
CONTINUED. 


In the last chapter has been shown .the foundation, 
which religion has in the nature of man, and the 
. sources of its knowledge, as they are disclosed in his. 
make, in his faculties, and in several circumstances in 
$ the human condition, which lead the mind to the 
knowledge, and impel it, as.it were, to the acknow- 
a Jedgment of an intelligent author of nature, and moral 
governor of the world. 
There is another source of religious knowledge, 
not to be overlooked, not less obvious and striking 
than these. It is that, which is found in the constant 
indications, which God is giving of himself to every 
rational being in the ordinances of nature, and the 
conduct of providence. 
s “ He left not himself without witness, in that he 
did good, giving us rain from heaven and fruitful sea- 
sons.” ‘ 
These are adduced as instances familiar and ob- 
vious, but neither more certain nor more striking, than 
innumerable other manifestations of the Deity. 
No part of the book of nature is barren of religious 
instruction, and its pages are alike open to the illiter- 
ate peasant and the philosophic sage, to the roving, 
oy VOR. 1. 6 
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houseless savage and the refined citizen. The know- 
ledge it imparts is accessible alike to the wandering 
Scythian, who sees nature in her rudest forms in his 
forests and mountains, and the disciple of the schools, 
who beholds her adomed with all the arts of cultiva- 
ted taste. : 

To each of these alike, “ The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy 
work.” Each of them is alike invited in the calm- 
ness and serenity of evening, and in the brightness 
and cheerfulness of returning day, to meditate on the 
beauty, the regular and majestic movements, the dis- 
tance, and order, and splendor, which are presented 
to the admiring view; and in all their magnificence, 
and lustre, and usefulness, to trace the footsteps of a 
power, and wisdom, and beneficence, which are above 
and beyond them all. They may thus catch a 
glimpse of that glorious Being, “who covereth him- 
self with light, as with a garment; who sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth, and stretcheth out the heavens 
like a curtain ; who hath given the sun for a light by 
day, and the ordinances of the moon and of the stars 
for a light by night;” and is thus daily saying to 
every human being, what he once said by a prophet 
of old, —“ Lift up your eyes on high and behold, 
who hath created these things, that bringeth out their 
hosts by number, that calleth them by their names, 
and not one faileth ?” 

He may then descend to the world below. But 
their genial influence and kind effects follow him here. 
The successive seasons return, and with: them the 
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- 
expected. alternation of cold and veat, summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest. e curtains of dark- 


ness are drawn around him. All nature is bushed in 


silence, and invites to rest. and repose ; but the morn- 
ing light returns without fail with the revolving 
hour, and opens to him again the pleasant prospects, 
and delightful scenes of life and activity, of business 
and pleasure. The world around him teems with 
life, and growth, and vigor. ‘The hills are covered 
with flocks, the forests. wave in majestic solitude, the 
plains bend with the ripening grain ; and cities and 
villages, crowded with population, are filled with 
plenty; and the myriads of sentient and intel- 
lectual beings, that are brought forth, find abun- 
dant provision for all their necessities, and a supply 
adapted to their natures and wanis. And when he 
sees, as a little reflection must enable him to see, how 
all this beauty, life, activity, and happiness depends 
on the established order of things, and could continue 
no longer, than the orderly course of nature should 
proceed on without interruption, he can hardly fail of 
looking beyond what is visible and instrumental, to 
the invisible author, contriver, supporter of the whole; , 
to “ Him, who appointed the ordinances of heaven, — 
who causeth the dayspring to know his place ; — who 
covereth the heavens with clouds, and prepareth rain 
for the earth, who sendeth the springs into the val- 
leys, which run among the hills; who watereth the 
hills from his chambers ; who causeth the grass to 
grow for cattle, and herb for the service of man; who 
bringeth food out of the earth; who openeth his hand 
and satisfieth the desire of every living thing.” 


* 
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These, which have been mentioned, are external 
and obvious ; such as meet the eye, and are level 
with the observation of all. They are what the mean- 
est capacity may perceive, and what the rudest and 
most uncultivated mind can hardly have overlooked. 
Others are less obvious; require thought and reflec- 
tion, and occur only to minds of a certain degree of 
cultivation. But to such as are capable of perceiv- 
ing and estimating their importance, they come with 
great force, present new and most interesting views, 
- and bring strong conviction. 

Thus, there is a chain of being gradually ascending 
from inert matter, through numberless degrees and 
modes of being, with various powers of perception 
and action, in the several forms of vegetable, ani- 
mal, and intellectual life; all apparently constitut- 
ing one complete system, the several parts linked 
together by essential ties, no part of which is redun- 
dant or useless, each related to all the others, and 
essential to some. In this vast and complicated sys- 
tem, rising, expanding, embracing all that is seen, and 
far more than man can comprehend, the curious and 
inquisitive observer seeks, but seeks in vain, for some 
part within itself, some governing principle, some 
master spring, which moves, directs, and animates the 
whole. He finds himself obliged to go beyond the 
machinery, in search of the mind that contrived, and 
the hand that guides it all. So vast is the scheme, 
and of such extent, that the mind is lost in its con- 
templation, and wearied in the attempt to grasp it. 
It is composed of materials so heterogeneous, so. dis- 
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cordant, and combined in such infinite variety, that 
we are bewildered in endless mazes. Its combina- 
tions and relations of parts to one another, and each 
to the whole, are multiplied beyond the power of 
numbers to express, or the capacity of a finite mind 
to explain or to understand. Yet in all the war of 
- hostile elements and discordant passions, such is the 
exact adjustment of the whole, such the reciprocal 
checks and balances, that, with the principles of at- 
traction and repulsion, love and hatred, union and 
separation, acting and reacting, with unceasing indus- 
try in every direction, there is yet to be seen the 
clearest indication of one ‘single design, one steady 
purpose, of this complicated mass constituting one 
beautiful whole, to which every part, however refrac- 
tory, is made to contribute its share. And as the 
design is single, the purpose one, the system itself 
large, complicated, and composed, as it is, of parts 
that cannot be numbered, a whole, it leads by a most 
natural process to the suggestion of a single intelli- 
gence, distinct from itself, as the author, contriver, 
and director of the whole. , 

Again ; there are reflections still more remote from 
common notice and observation, that give a very 
forcible impulse to the mind, when they once occur, 
either to suggest, or to confirm the faith of a Supreme 
intelligence, and thus to lay the foundation of religion. 
In the earliest and rudest state of the human mind its 
researches are hardly extended beyond sensible ob- 
jects ; but at a more advanced period of intellectual 
cultivation, it begins to look within, to turn its thoughts 
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inward upon itself, and examine its own make and 
constitution, its faculties, its affections, and the extent 
and variety of impression, and action, and improve- 
ment, of which it is susceptible. 

The whole machinery of the body, which he in- 
habits, is a curious and wonderful subject for exami- 
nation. ‘The structure and uses of the several parts, 
their exact mechanism, their exquisite. organization, 
their mutual adaptation, their suitableness to the 
purposes for which they are formed. These views 
alone are enough to extort from him the ex- 
clamation, — “ wonderfully - made, and curiously 
wrought.” He looks further, and discovers greater 
wonders. Within the external frame, and con- 
cealed from view by its covering, is a complicated 
system of vessels, by the constant operation of which 
the nourishment, growth, and support of the whole is 
carried on; yet by a process in which he not only 
has no choice and no voluntary agency, but which he 
can neither understand nor trace. 

The breath, which supplies a constant recruit of 
the vital principle to the whole system, performs its 
office by a process, over which we have very little 
contro], and in which man has no voluntary agency. 
The blood, which rolls in our veins, and carries nour- 


‘ishment, and imparts strength to every part, is pro- 


pelled by a power independent of our will, and 
maintains a perpetual motion without our consent or 
our consciousness. ‘These are but a specimen of al- 
most innumerable spontaneous operations perpetually 
going on, which, without any will or agency of our 
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own, contribute to our growth, preservation, comfort, 
and continuance in being. ‘These operations are not 
even the object of thought to a large proportion of 
mankind. ‘They do not even carry their contempla- 
tions far enough to be struck with the wonders they 
present ; they occur only to those, who have arrived 
to some degree of advancement in science, and who 
are habituated to reflection and observation. 

Other objects of observation, and powers and ope- 
rations of nature, indicative of a supreme intelli- 
gence and governor of the universe, are still more 
remote from common view, and less within the scope 
of the general notice of mankind. I mean those, 
which are not presented to any of our senses, which 
offer themselves only to our intellectual or moral 
perception. What a new scene of creating, dispos- 
ing, directing, and overruling power meets our ad- 
miring thought, in the sensitive, intellectual, and 
moral scheme! The powers of perception and ac- 
tivity, and the capacity for enjoyment, with which 
the innumerable tribes and. endless variety of crea- 
tures are endued! In the possession of which, they 
have no choice, and in their exercise and use have 
prescribed limits and laws! The inferior orders of 
-creatures led to the objects suited to them, and guided 
in the choice of means “ necessary to their preserva- 
lion and increase, and to answer the purposes for 
which they were designed,” so as to fill their exact 
place in the creation, and conform to the demands of 
their relation to other creatures, by an unerring in- 
stinct. Each individual of every species occupying 
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a station, from which it could not be spared without 
impairing the beauty and perfection of the whole, 
“and answering its destined ends, without knowing 
what those ends are, and without any desire of at- 
taining them.” 

Man at the head of this part of creation, is not 
indeed guided in all his actions, and directed in all 
his pursuits, by a blind instinct. He is distinguished 
by a superior faculty. Reason in him supplies, and 
more than supplies the place of those instincts, which 
serve to guide inferior creatures. ‘This faculty, un- 
derstood in its largest extent for the whole intellectu- 
al nature of man, as it is that which makes him 
capable of religion, a proper subject of a divine gov- 
ernment, and capable of perceiving those. truths, 
which are its foundation; is also in itself, and fur- 
nishes in its operations, one of the most decisive 
proofs of the being and agency of the Author of Na- 
ture. It is-indeed such a proof only to those, who 
have learned to turn their thoughts in upon them- 
selves, to examine their faculties and observe their’ 
operation. But to such, the whole intellectual ap- 
paratus, together with. its moral relations and tenden- 
cies, present new views, open to new discoveries, and 
furnish still stronger proofs, than the lower faculties, 
of the Supreme and all perfect intelligence. 

The phenomena of thought, memory, and imagi- 
nation present wonders, inexplicable and constantly 
increasing, to him who makes them the subject 
of his contemplation and inquiry. The more he re- 
flects upon them the more is he astonished at the. 
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powers he finds within him, and the less is he able to 
conceive where they reside, how he came to possess 
them, and how he exerts them. He is confounded 
when he attempts to follow the rapidity of thought, 
not only in its instantaneous passage from object to 
object through the immensity of space and time, 
bringing together at a single glance the most distant, 
the most unlike, passing in an instant from the pres- 
ent to the remotest age, and from the contemplation 
of a world or a system, to that of the minutest par- 
ticle that is the object of sense; but in the constant 
and ordinary motions of the body, which obey the 
direction of the mind, especially in the expression of 
thought by speech, and the readiness and quickness 
with which the organs of the body yield obedience to 
the dictates of the mind. But if the. power he has 
to exert and direct the mind is incomprehensible, still 


. more so is that which he has not. How is it that fac- 


ulties so useful and important to him, a part of bimself, 
are but partially under his direction, and subject to 
his control ? Sometimes they are incapable of being 
called into action, and sometimes are fastened on 
objects from which they refuse to be disengaged, and 
no effort is sufficient to subject the thought, the mem- 
ory, and the imagination to the control of the will. 
Where and what is the link that connects the 
mind with the body! Who can penetrate, and de- 
tect the secret springs of human action, and say how 
the several organs of the body obey the will! Who 
can explain how the will itself is put in motion, how 
it is influenced by motives, and what is the precise 
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degree of power he has to create, suspend, increase, 
or diminish that influence ; or to give it a new direc- 
tion! © 

The passions and appetites make an important 
part of our nature, and are intimately connected with 
our character, and happiness, and the whole course 
of human actions. Without them the higher facul- 
ties would be in a manner useless, for want of stimu- 
lus to excite them to activity. On their exact ad- 
justment to the rest of our constitution, our condition, 
and relations, depend all that is excellent in charac- 
ter, and all that is desirable in being. But how this 
adjustment is made, the affections, appetites, and 
passions, proportioned to their end and directed to 
their object, who can comprehend! Who, that has 
reflected on their wonderful economy, has not per- 
ceived also how far both the contrivance and the exe- 
cution are above the comprehension and the power. 
of him, in whom they reside, and lead by an irresis- 
tible impulse to seek satisfaction in the supposition of 
a superior intelligence and power! ‘To similar re- 
sults we are led by the contemplation of man, as 
an improvable being; the faculties and affections 
gradually unfolding, and growing up to their perfec- 
tion, in the individual, and in their progress and de- 
velopment perfecting its intellectual, social, and moral 
nature. 

But our observations stop not there. The im- 
provements of one generation serve as_a basis on 
which to build those of the succeeding. Hence the 
progress of society, the advancement of science and 
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arts, the gradual progress toward higher perfection 
in the social condition, and in all those improvements, 
which distinguish each successive age of the world 
from those that preceded. 

Such are some of the views constantly presented 
to the mind, some of them open only to minds cul- 
tivated with knowledge, and habituated to reflection, 
but many of them such as none can have been stran- 
gers to, which lead man to the knowledge of his 
Maker. 

And lest these common notices should fail to ex- 
cite attention and produce conviction; lest in an 
unvarying order and regular course of nature, the 
hand that directs it should be undiscerned, and the 
goodness which prompted it should be unperceived 
and unacknowledged ; apparent or real interruptions 
of this order are sometimes permitted. He is roused 
by the tempest, who moved on thoughtless and un- 
concerned with the safe and gentle breeze. The 
voice of God is heard and confessed in the thunder, 
though in language less awful and impressive, but 
not less clear and distinct, he daily speaks unheard 
in the whispering breeze, the murmuring of the 
brook, and the melody of the grove. Year after 
year shall the seasons return in their order with their 
respective blessings, and the earth pour forth the 
abundance of her productions, while the inhabitants, 
in ease and prosperity, have totally forgotten the 
hand that feeds and the arm that supports them, nor 
lift one pious thought to Him “ who first laid the 
foundations of the earth, that it should not be re- 
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moved ;” and ceaseth not his care over all its con- 


cerns. But let this peaceful order be disturbed, and 
with their terrors will be awakened their attention to 
that Almighty power, which can create or destroy, 
can preserve or overturn the order he has established. 
In the earthquake and the volcano, they will con- 
fess His hand, “ who looketh on the earth and it 
trembleth, who toucheth the mountains and they 
smoke.” In the desolating famine they look up to 
Him, whom they forgot while he fed them with 
abundance. In the wasting pestilence they are re- 
minded of their dependence on a higher power for 
health and security. ‘ He hideth his face, and they 
are troubled,” and lift up their souls to him. He 
brings trouble and distress upon nations, turns the 
counsels of princes to madness, the foundations of 
society are broken up, the earth is filled with violence. 
Then in the depth of their sufferings and their fear 
of impending evils, which they know not how to 
escape, men fly for refuge to an unseen power, and 
confess that providence in the infliction of punish- 
ment, which they had denied, or overlooked in the 
bestowment of mercies. “I will go, and return to 
my place, till they acknowledge their offence, and 
seek my face.” ‘In their affliction they will seek 
me early.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


MEN LEFT TO THE ‘LIGHT OF NATURE NEGLECTED 
TO SEEK THE ‘KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


Tuts assertion is supported by the Apostle. In 
the account given by Paul of the heathen world, we 
find a lively but mournful picture of their moral and 
religious practice ; “they became vain in their im- 
aginations, had their foolish hearts darkened, changed 
the glory of the incorruptible Ged into an image like 
to corruptible man; and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the creator.” How painful even 
to look at the picture thus drawn of the state of the 
world in those regions where, by the absence of rev- 
elation, false religion has prevailed. And yet have 
we any reason to doubt its correctness? How sad is 
it to witness the strange perverseness with which men 
have neglected the means God has given them for 
coming to the knowledge of himself and their duty, 
and turned away from the light that was shining upon 
them. How strangely have they, in the wisdom of 
God in the creation, overlooked the creator ; paid 
divine homage to the objects of nature instead of 
rendering it to the Author and Lord of nature ; exalt- 
ed their human benefactors into the place of Him 
who made them to be benefactors to the world ; and 
what is still more remarkable, transferred to the images 
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of terrestrial or celestial objects that homage, which 
is not due even to the objects themselves which they 
represent ! 

But if such has been the character of the heathen 
world, and such the ignorance and corruption of man- 
ners, shall we be able to perceive its consistency with 
all that has before been said of circumstances in 
human nature and the human condition, and the con- 
stitution of things in the midst of which we are 
placed? If such has been the acknowledged result, 
is it credible that the circumstances were such, as has 
been represented? On the other hand, if such were 
the circumstances, can the result be accounted for or 
rendered credible ? 

To us, to whom the primary truths of religion and 
its essential principles were communicated among the 
first instructions of childhood, and were imbibed 
among our earliest impressions, they seem so obvious 
and so perfectly rational, that we can hardly con- 
ceive of their being mistaken or overlooked by be- 
ings, having the same faculties and. feelings as our- 
selves. So instantly and so entirely do they ob- 
tain the assent of the understanding, that we are 
not even conscious of the source from which we 
originally drew them. By early and reiterated im- 
pression they have become so incorporated with all 
our ‘natural notions, and are in themselves so con- 
genial to our feelings, that we do not easily realize, 
that they were not originally the result of our own 
reasoning and reflection. 

But then, is there any people,-uninstructed by 
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divine revelation, to whom reasoning and reflection 
have taught these truths ? 

I am not unaware of the extreme difficulty of de- 
termining with any considerable precision, in any 
given case, how far nature and reason have actually 
gone, or what aid, direct or indirect, may have been 
derived from revelation. 

For, look at any portion of the pagan world, at 
any period of its history. Are we sure, that all we 
see is the pure uncorrupted and unassisted result of 
the workings of human reason? ‘Together with 
much that is false and absurd you will doubtless find 
some of the sound and correct parts of true religion. 
But is it certain that even these, few, imperfect, and 
intermixed with errors, as they may be, are the mere 
deductions of reason, and drawn from no higher 
source? Is it certain that they have not come to 
them, either immediately or remotely from revelation, 
and become so incorporated into their system, as to 
be no longer distinguishable from those parts, which 
were derived from another source ? 

It has been said, that the nearer, in poirt of time 
and place, that men have lived to the great deposi- 
taries of divine revelation, and the more free inter- 
course they have had with those, to whom were com- 
mitted the oracles of God, the more have they had 
that is sound and conformable to enlightened reason 
in their religious faith and principles; and on the 
other hand, that their conceptions of God, and all 
their notions of religion have been irrational and ab- 


surd, their worship impure, and their principles cor- 
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rupt, in proportion as they have been cut off from 
intercourse with those, who have been enlightened by 
revelation. 

Now, if it be so, and that it is, I believe will be 
confirmed by the most authentic accounts we have 
of the forms of religion that have prevailed in heathen 
lands, will it not furnish a strong presumption, if it 
be not a conclusive argument, that much of what is 
true in the religion of the heathen, was borrowed 
from revelation by their intercourse with those, who 
enjoyed the light of revelation; and though con- 
formable to reason, not attributable to it~ as the 
source from which it was directly drawn. 

Without affecting at all the question at issue, it 
may be conceded, that individual philosophers have 
occasionally appeared, who have perceived the ab- 
surdity of the popular faith, have rejected it, and 
have acknowledged only one God over all, to whom 
has been directed their supreme homage; and have 
united also with this correct faith some just notions of 
the nature and obligations of virtue, and of the moral 
government of God, manifested in the distributions of 
the present and a future life. For with what pro- 
priety can the opinions and doctrines of a few indi- 
vidual philosophers be alleged, as the natural notions 
of mankind; even upon the supposition that we were 
sure, they were reasoned out solely by the light of 
nature? For they are solitary cases. Not only 
have they not been thus reasoned out by others gen- 
erally ; but few have been ready to receive them 
upon their authority, when proposed to them as the 
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discoveries of philosophy. Idolatry and Polytheism 
were still the popular doctrine. Not only the dis- 
covery but the reception of a purer doctrine, when 
proposed merely as a deduction of reason, and with- 
out the authority of a divine revelation, was a rare 
event. 

Did the Greeks in the time of Socrates and 
Plato, or the Romans in the time of Cicero, direct 
their religious worship to the one true God alone, 
a worship worthy of the infinite and holy one, and 
conformable to their lofty speculations upon his nature 
and character? Let the pictures, drawn by their own 
poets, philosophers, and historians inform us, what 
was the nature of their religion, what the objects of 
their worship, and what the morals that found a sup- 
port in their religion, and in the example of the be- 
ings, to whom they paid divine honors ! 

The praise of genius, of learning, of arts, of re- 
finement, we do not deny them. ‘These distinctions, 
in an eminent degree, were unquestionably theirs. 
Nor was that of many sublime and splendid virtues 
any more to be called in doubt; yet how little was 
this in accordance with what we know from the 
most unquestionable testimony was the character of 
the popular religion, and the prevalent morality, both 
as to principle and practice! ‘Their religion was 
imbued with no portion of the light or the spirit of 
their philosophy. Not even that of the philosophers 
themselves. ‘Temples erected to idols were crowded 
with worshippers, and their altars covered with vic- 
tims; but the God of heaven, the Creator and Lord 
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of the Universe, where im any land, not blest with 
the light of revelation, was there a temple assigned 
him, or a form of worship, or votaries to acknowledge 
his being and authority, and to call upon his name ? 
Not even the philosophers themselves, whatever were 
their speculations, rendered any homage to Him. 
And the populace, profoundly ignorant and supersti- 
tious, and who receive all upon trust, were strongly 
attached by education and custom to the national 
worship; and were ready to engage with equal sin- 
cerity and zeal, whether to vindicate, at the instiga- 
tion of Demetrius, the worship of the great goddess 
Diana, and the image which fell down from Jupiter ; 
or, to offer sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas, when they 
had performed a miraculous cure, in a belief, that 
“the Gods were come down to them in the likeness 
of men.” Thus was it literally true, that the world, 
the great mass of men, knew not God. A few, a 
very few, with better means at their command, and 
a better use of their means, attained to juster con- 
ceptions on the subject. But this was all. It 
turned to no practical use. For when they “knew 
God, they did not worship him as God.” 

If we look back to an earlier period, the picture 
presented will be neither more flattering nor more en- 
couraging. 

That the rude inhabitants of Canaan, sunk in gross 
barbarism, should be gross also in their conceptions 
and corrupt in their practice, on the subject of re- 
ligion, we are not to be surprised. We are not to 
wonder that people, thoroughly brutish and savage, 
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should have Gods in their own likeness, — should 
bow down before the sluggish and stupid Dagon, and 
pass their children through the fire, to the fierce and 
cruel Moloch. But, the Egyptians, the learned and 
refined Egyptians, what shall we say in excuse for 
them? — Their country the seat of all the learning of 
the age! The school of Philosophers, Statesmen, 
and Legislators, whence they went forth in every 
direction to diffuse their knowledge through all other 
lands. With their learning their religion also found its 
way into every other quarter of the world. But how 
unlike what might have. been expected from the depth 
of their learning, and the wisdom of their philosophy ! 
Instead of the sublime truths, and reasonable services 
of a pure religion ; we find them abandoned to super- 
stitions of the grossest character, such as will hardly 
find a parallel for absurdity in the darkest ages, or 
among the most uncultivated people. So utterly ab- 
surd was the choice of the objects of their worship, 
and so strangely multiplied, that we find it not easy 
to lend our faith to the most authentic history on the 
subject, that has come down to us. 

Less gross and absurd somewhat, but scarcely more 
reasonable, was the worship of the ancient Assyrians 
and Chaldeans. It was directed indeed to nobler 
objects ; but still not to Him, who alone is worthy of 
the homage of all created beings. ‘Their religion 
bore no proportion to their cultivation and refinement 
in all other respects. 

To ascertain what reason without revelation has 
actually done on the subject of religion, no argument 
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is more obvious, or striking, or convincing, than that, 
which is drawn from a comparison of the Jews with 
other nations contemporary with them in this re-_ 
spect. 

None will pretend, that, with respect to human 
knowledge of any kind, that nation had any superi- 
ority over their neighbors ; or that they enjoyed, ex- 
cept from the light of revelation, any better means — 
than they, for coming to the knowledge of God. Yet 
what a difference was there, between the religious 
knowledge of this people, and that of surrounding 
nations, through every period of their history! ‘That 
they should excel in the purity of their faith and their 
worship the half civilized tribes of Canaan, is no 
ground for surprise. But how came they by a more 
rational religion, than the learned and polished Egyp- 
tians, or the refined and inquisitive Chaldeans? -We 
see Moses, placing over his brethren, the children of 
Israel, whom he had delivered from the bondage of 
Egypt, Institutions of Law, Religion, and Morals, 
founded on the basis of the true Theology ; while the 
Egyptians, among whom he had spent his early days, 
and received his education, though far more enlight- 
ened in other respects, than his nation, just emanci- 
pated from a rigorous slavery, can be supposed, were 
yet the most gross and senseless idolaters on the face 
of the earth. 

We see again this people of Israel, untaught in 
human learning, and despised for it by their more en- 
lightened neighbors, directing their worship exclusively 
to the one true God; while the Chaldeans, distin- 
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guished then above every other people for their learn- 
ing, and the depth of their researches, and especially 
for some of those branches of human knowledge, 
which seem to have the closest affinity with the true 
Theology, were yet idolaters. They were celebrated 
for their knowledge of Astronomy, and no science 
seems better adapted than that, to raise the soul to 
just and sublime conceptions of the Author of nature. 
The Jews, as far as we know, were quite ignorant 
and untaught on this‘subject ; yet we know, that the 
latter were strict worshippers of the One Author and 
Lord of the Universe, while the former were alter- 
nately paying their adoration to the Hosts of Heaven, 
and bowing down to the golden image, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar their king had set up. 

* Again, at a subsequent period, while Rome, in the 
zenith of her glory for arts, and arms, and learning, 
and refinement, was filled with Temples dedicated to 
an army of gods, celestial, terrestrial, and infernal, — 
and some of them, whose detestable characters could 
only be equalled by the impurity and the cruelty of 
the rites of their worship ; —— we see, in a small and 
rude corner of the world, undistinguished for either 
human learning or refinement, a few plain, unlettered 
men, who had enjoyed no extraordinary advantages 
of education, teaching a system of religion, which, 
for its reasonableness, its sublimity, and its purity, 
has never been equalled, nor will ever cease to be 
the admiration of the most enlightened of mankind. 
Whence had these men, and whence had their teach- 
er, this knowledge ? 
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The moral influence of the pagan religions, — what 
was it? Preferable, doubtless, to the absence of all 
religion. In its worst form less hostile probably to 
virtue than atheism; yet in its best form how far in- 
ferior to that of true religion ! 

Every system of pagan worship had some con- 
nexion with the government, laws, and institutions of 
society, and each was useful, by laying men under 
some wholesome restraints, and subjecting them to 
some salutary fears. ‘These were their beneficial ef- 
fects. At the same time, the looseness of principle 
and licentiousness and ferocity of character attributed 

to some of the heathen gods, —and the human pas- 
sions and affections, and the human frailties, to which, 
in the popular faith, all were supposed to be sub- 
ject, — must have the effect to lower the standard of 
morality, and to loosen the sense of its obligation. It 
must even furnish to the most profligate an apology, 
and an easy justification for their worst actions. When 
we consider the character of their gods, as represented 
by their best poets, the argument put into the mouth 
of one of his characters by a Greek dramatist is per- 
fectly natural. “It is what the gods themselves have 
done,” said he, “ and shall I affect to be more perfect 
than they?” 

Savage nations, it is said, treat their benevolent 
deities with neglect, and offer them no worship; be- 
cause they are naturally inclined to do them good, 
and there is therefore no necessity for conciliating 
their kind offices. But they are assiduous in their 
attention to the malignant spirits, and careful never 
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to fail in their devotion to them, in order to propitiate 
them, and prevent them from doing them harm. 

Now what must be the natural effect of this upon 
their characters? The same spirit, which they in- 
dulge toward their gods, will mark their conduct 
toward men. They will be influenced less by the 
nobler, than by the meaner motives, less by gratitude 
and love, than by fear. And they will be more in- 
clined to imitate the cruel gods, whose power they 
dread, and whom for that reason they chiefly wor- 
ship, than the gentle and beneficent beings, whose 
worship they think they can neglect with impunity. 

No doctrine of religion is so direct and powerful 
in its practical influence, as that of a future life, with 
all its hopes and its fears. But this doctrine is inti- 
mately connected with the whole system of religious 
faith. It will be modified by the characters attributed 
to the objects of worship, and by the interest they 
are supposed to take in the actions and the interests 
of men, and the kind of government, which they exer- 
cise over them. According to the dispositions and 
character attributed to their gods, men wil! seek to 
please them, and thus to obtain their favor and the 
joys of heaven, by purity and holiness, or by irregular 
excesses ; by the gentle and peaceful virtues, or by 
arduous enterprises and martial exploits; by absti- 
nence from sin, or by voluntary penance, bodily in- 
flictions, ritual observances, or costly sacrifices. How 
imperfect then, and how uncertain must be the influ- 
ence of this doctrine, where it is not connected with 
those just views of the divine character and govern- 
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ment, and of the final destiny of man, which are 
clearly presented only in the Holy Scriptures. 

No form of this doctrine perhaps is such, and no 
other doctrines with which it is connected, as wholly 
to prevent its having any good moral influence; but, 
with an absurd or a corrupt system of faith, it may lead 
also to acts, some of which only excite our pity by 
their simplicity ; while others, by their revolting na- 
ture, call for a stronger sentiment. 

The poor Indian is led, by his low condegtions 

and crude notions of a future life, to deposite by the 
side of his departed friend the food that is to sustain 
him in his Jong journey to the world of spirits; and 
the bow and arrow, for which he may there have oc- 
casion. 
Similar notions of a future state in some parts of 
Africa and the East have laid the foundation of cus- 
toms, which awaken a different feeling. Not only is 
a supply of meat and drink furnished for his accom- 
modation in his passage to the world of spirits; but 
his slaves and his wives must also be buried with 
him, to accompany and to serve him in those dark 
abodes. 

In Japan, we are told, that, excited by glowing 
pictures of the regions of the blest beyond the grave, 
and misled by false notions, taught by false religion, 
as to the conditions and qualifications for admission to 
them, the pious devotee, tired of the dull scenes of 
the present life, and impatient of its labors and its 
evils, seeks rashly by an act of violence an asylum 
in the grave, that he may the sooner arrive at the 
envied abodes. 
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It is only when this docirine is connected, as it is 
in the Christian faith, with just views of the charac- 
ter and the government of God, that its whole best 
influence, and without alloy, can be felt. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


BELIEF IN THE BEING OF GOD ESSENTIAL TO RE- 
LIGION. PROOFS ON WHICH IT RESTS. 


Farru in the being of God is the point at which 
we commence, and from which we proceed in our 
inquiries. Without this article of faith, there can be 
no room for any other ; and consequently no founda- 
tion for piety, and no room for any act of worship. 
But although this simple truth alone is a valid foun- 
dation for religion, it does not determine its character, 
nor the form it shall take. ‘These will depend upon 
the attributes with which, in our conceptions, he is 
invested. And accordingly our religion will become 
a reasonable and delightful service, a servile task, or 
an absurd transaction; according to the character in 
which the object of our worship is presented to our 
imagination. _ 

As the truth that there is a God, meaning by this an 
intelligent author of all things, is thus the foundation 
of all religion, the proofs, upon which the faith of it 
rests, should be faithfully presented to the mind in all 
their clearness and force. 

I have endeavored to prepare the way for this 
proof by several considerations. This preparatory 
course was the more necessary, because, as was then 
stated, even this first principle of all religion has sel- 
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dom been the faith of dios, who have not enjoyed 

the light of revelation. So that were we to regard 
_ the opinions that have usually prevailed in the heathen 

world as expressing the true doctrines of natural re- 

ligion, and showing what reason alone was capable of 
teaching on the subject of religion, we must not in- 

clude in them even the being of God. We shall be 

obliged to come to the conclusion, that Polytheism, 
oy atime ‘the worship of one God, is the religion of 
nature. 

But such a Peas we may perhaps be led to 
think, would not be correct. We may be satisfied, 
that it is not just to infer what reason is capable of 
doing from what she has actually dene, and to assert 
that she can do no more. Reason may be neglected 
or perverted. Men may fail to use their faculties, 
however richly endowed with them, or may make a 
wrong use of them, and so fail of the attainments of 
which God has made them capable. In other re- 
spects, as well as in regard to their religion, this. is 
confessedly the case. ‘Lhe errors into which they 
have fallen are chargeable, in many cases, not to the 
defect of reason, but to its neglect or perversion. 
Although therefore it were conceded, that the first 
great truths of religion, the being, the unity, and the 
government of God had never been discovered by 
the light of nature alone; yet, if when proposed, 
they are seen by.every cultivated mind, not under 
the dominion. of some opposing interest, prejudice, or 
passion, to be most reasonable and capable of satis- 
factory proof; it will be allowed that there is a just, 
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and important’ sense, in which they may be denomi- 
nated, doctrines of natural religion. And this is the 
question to which we have now come; at least so 
far as respects the first and primary truth, the being 
of God, an intelligent first cause of all things. 

He that cometh to God, must believe that he is. 
This article of faith, implied in the very first act 
of religion, is usually considered as having its foun- 
dation in two different, and directly opposite modes 
of reasoning, the one from cause to effect, the other 
from effect to cause. In the first of these, the argu- 
ment consists in discovering any truth in question in 
its known or supposed cause. Thus knowing in 
any case the nature of a power employed, we infer 
what effect will be produced; knowing the character 
and disposition of a being, and the circumstances, in 
which it is placed, we can foresee how it will act. 
We can accordingly infer the wisdom and the justice 
of any particular act of Providence from the known 
or assumed wisdom and rectitude of the divine char- 
acter. By the other mode of reasoning, on the 
other hand, we infer the existence of the cause and 
its nature from the known effect. Thus we learn 
the properties of bodies from the effects which they 
produce, and the character and dispositions of living 
beings from the actions which they perform; and 
applying this argument to the subject m question, we 
arrive at the knowledge of the being of God from 
the existence of the universe; we learn his wisdom 
from the manifold marks of intelligence and design 
that appear; and are assured of his benevolence by 
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provision of happiness for creatures he has made ca- 
pable of enjoyment. 

From this mere statement of the argument it will 
probably seem to some, that the former mode of 
reasoning, namely, from cause to effect, is inappli- 
cable to the subject; that it is so at least in the 
form in which it has now been presented. Because, 
in the very statement of the argument is implied the 
apparent contradiction, that the first cause is an effect 
of a prior cause. 

There is another form, thought not to be liable to 
the same objection, upon which some writers have 
placed great reliance. Thus the being of God is 
inferred by them from the necessary existence of in- 
finite duration and infinite space. These, it is said, 
are qualities or attributes necessarily existing, be- 
cause we cannot even conceive of their non-existence. 
They are obviously independent of the material and 
of the spiritual Universe ; for they would still exist, 
were the whole material universe, and also the spirit- 
ual world annihilated ; and they would have existed, 
had they never been created. We can by'no effort 
of the mind imagine them not to be. Yet duration 
and space, it is said, being only attributes, like every 
other attribute or quality, imply the existence of a 
substance or being, to which they belong, a being 
like space unbounded, and like duration eternal. 
For as every attribute, or quality, implies a substance 
to which it belongs; so an attribute, which cannot 
even be conceived not to exist, implies a substance 
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to which it belongs, of which the non-existence is 
impossible and inconceivable. 

But imposing and logical as this argument seems, 
and conclusive as it is thought to be by some who 
make use of it, I should be sorry to have it regarded 
as one of the principal grounds of faith in this great 
doctrine, or one upon which any considerable stress 
is laid. - For the whole argument is of a very ques- 
tionable character. Whether it has any real value, — 
and is of any weight, depends upon the correctness of 
the position assumed respecting duration and space, 
namely, that they are properly attributes. For if 
they are not, the conclusion fails. For although all 
finite beings, as well as the infinite one, exist in time 
and space, can these terms be applied with propriety 
as the attributes of any being? Would they not be 
the same were there no being in existence? Even 
were we to suppose the non-existence of the infinite 
being himself, would space be annihilated and dura- 
tion cease? Space will certainly remain, when the 
body that occupies it is taken away. It ceases to 
have the same relation to that body, but it is still 
there. So also will time flow on, though the clock 
that marks its progress stop; and even though the 
sun and the heavenly bodies, by whose revolutions it 
is measured, and divided into portions, were to cease 
their motions, or be blotted from existence. 

Nor can you readily conceive them to be more 
closely connected with mind, than with body, or 
more dependent upon it for their existence ; or that 
they can with more propriety be reckoned among the 
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properties, or attributes of the one, than of the other. 
Though there were no mind to pervade the regions 
of space, or to notice the lapse of time, can you even 
conceive that it should alter the extent of the one, or 
prevent the unceasing and the everlasting flow of the 
other ? pes 

Let us then be careful how we resort to an argu- 
ment of so doubtful a nature for proof, where other 
proofs are to be had of irresistible force. 

There is another form of ‘abstract reasoning, an | 
argument grounded on the natue of infinity, and of 
absolute perfection, of which its advocates affirm we 
have a clear and distinct idea, and which, it is 
argued, must contain in itself an adequate reason of 
necessary existence. Of this argument I shall not 
attempt a statement. I shall think it enough merely 
to have alluded to it; not expecting to be able to 
make that intelligible to the minds of others, which 
presents no distinct meaning to my own. 

I should be unwilling to be the occasion of weak- 
ening the faith of those who derive any satisfaction 
from a manner of reasoning which gives none to my 
own mind, at the same time that I should be sorry 
that a principal stress were laid upon the force of an 
argument which seems to my judgment to be of a 
character so little to be relied upon. 

There is still another method in use of expressing 
the ground of faith in the Being of God, that of an 
intuitive perception, neither imparted nor strength- 
‘ened by any kind of reasoning on the subject. It is 
innate, intuitive. 
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This, however, can with no propriety be denomi- 
nated either reasoning from cause to effect, or from 
effect to cause, as it disclaims all reasoning on the sub- 
ject. According to those who use this form of speaking, 
the belief in God is not a deduction from any reason- 
ing, but an immediate perception. 

Placing no dependence then on the method of ab- 
stract reasoning of which we have now been speak- 
ing, in any form in which it has been employed by 
those, who think it satisfactory and conclusive; and 
regarding it as at least of doubtful applicability to the 
subject, let us proceed to the consideration of some 
of those arguments which are drawn from the exis- 
tence, and the various phenomena of the material 
universe. ‘The process here is simple, short, direct, 
and very intelligible. It is that which we have daily 
occasion to employ in the common concerns of life, 
and which we do employ with entire satisfaction, 
without the demand of any extraordinary exertion of 
the reasoning faculty. It requires but the single pos- 
tulatum as its foundation, that every effect must 
have an adequate cause. The universe, and every 
being and every object in it, is an effect, the self- 
existent Being only excepted, and must have had a 
cause equal to its production. 

This we say, upon the same grounds, and for the 
same reason that we say, that a building implies a 
builder, that motion implies a mover. 

When any work of art is presented to the eye, the 
idea of the artist, by which it was produced is irme- 
diately suggested. It is inseparable from it, and you 
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have no more doubt of the reality of the one than of 
the other, though one of them is before your eyes, and 
the other you have never seen nor heard of. ‘Thus 
you see a painting, and you know there must be a 
painter ; a statue, and you have no doubt, without 
any further reasoning on the subject, that it was the 
work of a statuary. 
A complicated machine, composed of many parts 
nicely adapted to each other, and all together fitted to 
some important use, you certainly know must have 
been the work of ingenuity, and skill, and design, not 
of ignorance, or of chance. You know that there 
must have been employed in its formation a power 
and an intelligence answerable to the production ; 
and you would think him insane or disposed to un- 
seasonable trifling, who should affect to have any 
doubt on the subject. And this is the way in which 
all men, in common cases, reason, and judge, and act. 
But if such a piece of mechanism, for example, as 
a watch or an organ, or even a plough or a penknife, 
contain such certain indications of intelligence and 
design in its structure, and its adaptation to a_partic- 
y use ; that although it were found in a region of 
the earth, where you had before imagined, that the 
foot of man had never reached, you could yet con- 
clude with perfect assurance, that it must be the work 
of man, the effect neither of chance nor of any infe- 
rior intelligence. Ought you not with equal confi- 
dence at least to infer an Author of nature and Crea- 
tor of all things, of supreme intelligence and power, 
from the manifold, and incomparably superior mani- 
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festations of wisdom and skill, which the visible uni- 
verse every where presents? For here what do you 
find? Not only, as in the works of man, exquisite 
workmanship, and perfect and complicated mechan- 
ism; but this mechanism connected with the higher 
attributes of vegetable and animal life, possessing 
the power of voluntary motion, and endued with 
sensation, with intellect, and with will? Surely 
the same mode of reasoning, which in the one - 
case conducted you with certainty to man as the 
author, will not allow you in the other, to stop short 
of that infinite, eternal, all-perfect intellizence, which 
we mean to express by the term God. For noth- 
ing less than supreme and perfect intelligence can 
be supposed to be the author and producer of in- 
telligence. 

Again, in the midst of a wilderness uninhabited, 
and previously supposed never to have been visited 
before by man, you are surprized by finding a well- 
constructed house, with all the accommodations, the 
conveniences, the furniture, and the ornaments of a 
dwelling intended for the residence of men. But no 
human being makes its appearance, no human voice 
is heard, and no other vestige of humanity is discov- 
ered. But isa doubt indulged for a moment on the 
subject whether or not it were erected by men? 
Does the thought once enter the mind, even of the 
most skeptical, that this fair building may not be the 
work of buman labor and skill; that it may possibly, 
be the work of chance; or that it may have grown 
up with the trees of the surrounding forest, by the. 
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same power of nature, which brought them forth, and 
which placed there also the rocks and the moun- 
tains ? 

You have been accustomed to observe the produc- 
tions of nature and the works of art, and find it 
easy to distinguish in general the marks by which 
each is to be known; so that no room for a mo- 
ment’s hesitation is left, in deciding in such a case, 
as the one in question, what must have been the 
cause from the effect, the producer from the produc- 
tion, the builder from the building. But something 
more than this may be affirmed. Not only would 
you infer that men had been there, though no vesti- 
ges of their presence, or of their recent presence 
were to be discovered ; you would pronounce with- 
out hesitation, that they must have been men ina 
state of civilization, acquainted with the arts, possess- 
ine instruments, and: skilled in the useof them. You 
would trace the use of the axe, the saw, and the 
hammer in the execution as clearly, as you did the 
knowledge of the principles of architecture, and the 
habits and customs of civilized life in the structure 
of the building, and in its adaptation to the uses of 
domestic life. 

It is by this same mode of reasoning, so short, so 
direct, and so conclusive, that we are carried on from 
the contemplation of this stupendous fabric of the 
universe, and all its wonderful contrivances and pro- 
visions, to the knowledge of the supreme intelligence, 
and Almighty being, by whom it was designed and 
constructed. The existence of the creator is seen in 
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the creation; and the character of the workman is: 
stamped upon the work. We find him not indeed, 
like the painter, the sculptor, the architect, an object 
of our senses. In the strong language of Oriental 
figure, “‘ we go forward and he is not there, and back- 
ward, but we perceive him not; on the left hand, 
where he doth work, but we cannot behold him, and 
on the right he hideth himself, that we cannot per- 
ceive him.” Yet do the visible traces of his hand, 
in what is presented to our view, give us proofs of 
his being, in no degree less satisfactory, than would 
be even the vision of his person, were he an object 
of our senses. In the same manner as in the other 
case, — where frorn the building in the wilderness, with 
all its appendages and accommodations, your conclu- 
sion is absolutely without hesitation and without re- 
serve, that men must have been there before, although 
none were now to be seen. Your conviction of the 
certainty of this conclusion is even so complete, that it 
would have received no assignable addition, had you 
found it actually inhabited by man. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PROOFS OF THE BEING OF GOD CONTINUED. 


In the first place, then, it is a position about which 


there can be no dispute, that present existence of 
anything whatever is a certain proof, that something 
must have existed always. Because, if it be asserted, 
that there was ever a time, when there was nothing, 
— the conclusion is irresistible, that there never could 
have been anything at any subsequent period. The 
absolute commencement of being is an impossibility. 
Whatever now is, must either exist of itself inde- 
pendently, and consequently from eternity, or, if ever 
it began to be, must have derived its being from 
something that did exist before; since it is an obvious 
impossibility, that it should have caused its own being. 
There can be no medium between dependent and in- 
dependent ; nothing can ever of itself become some- 
thing. 'Take any object, or any being whatever, the 
one self-existent being only excepted; take any living 
thing, you may trace it back to its origin in a being 
preceding, by which it was produced. You are per- 
fectly sure, that it did not produce itself, did not come 
into being of itself, did not begin to be, without some- 
thing existing before as the cause of its being. And the 
same is true of this parent being ; and if you proceed 
on thus in tracing the succession, through which exist- 
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ence has been transmitted through indefinite genera- 
tions, there is no point at which you can stop, till you 
arrive at a being, whose existence had no beginning, 
and whose cause of being is in himself, and not in 
anything external to himself. 

But this self-existence, it will be said, is incompre- 
hensible ; and how can I believe that, which I can 
neither understand, nor about which I can have any 
distinct conception? It is indeed incomprehensible. 
But I am not sure that it is more so, than many things, 
about which we have no hesitation. I am not certain 
that the self-existence of God is more incomprehensi- 
ble, than the communicated or derived existence of 
any created being; and that we have not as clear 
conceptions, and as satisfactory, of the one as of the 
other. And if the darkness that hangs over the sub- 
ject, and our limited views are no obstacles to our 
faith in the latter, lam unable to see why it should 
be in the former. 

How extremely narrow and limited must be the 
range of our faith, if we refuse it to all that we are 
unable to comprehend! How much is there in our 
frame, in our powers, in our very being, that we are 
unable to understand, but are compelled to believe! 
How many things in the constitution of nature, — 
how many in every intelligent, every animal, and 
every vegetable life, and even in every particle 
of inanimate matter, —as really beyond the compre- 
hension of a finite being, as the self-existence of the 
great Author of all! 

Think of that great principle of attraction, by which 
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distant bodies act upon each other, by which the 
whole universe is bound together, by which all the 
movements of the great bodies of nature are govern- 
ed. Think of the power of the magnet imparting to 
the needle its mysterious properties of alternate at- 
traction and repulsion, and giving with unerring ex- 
actness the true direction to its point! Whenever 
in either of these cases you find yourself able to 
understand the whole, you may require, as the con- 
dition of your faith in God, to be able to comprehend 
the Almighty to perfection. 

In what we demand as the ground of our faith, let 
us be neither unreasonable nor inconsistent. Let us 
not refuse our assent in one case, upon evidence on 
which we should readily give it in another. Of your 
own present existence you have the highest possible _ 
certainty, that of consciousness. But is your con- 
viction, to any perceptible degree, less strong of the 
past existence of your ancestors to the tenth genera- 
tion? though of this you have neither the evidence 
of consciousness, nor the testimony of your senses, 
nor is it a thing susceptible of demonstration. Now 
the same process of reasoning, which carries you back 
to a distant generation of your ancestors, will not stop 
there. If you follow it faithfully, as far as it leads, it 
will conduct you to the being of God. For why 
do you believe in the existence of your ancestors of 
the tenth generation? It is because you know, that 
the race of man is continued by succession. As you 
had parents yourself, they also must have had pa- 
rents. And however far you proceed, the same must 
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take place. Each generation being successively 
parents of the following, and children of the preced- 
ing, through an uninterrupted series, till you have 
arrived at a first pairsfrom which the whole series 
sprung. 

Now, through whatever length of time the human 
race has existed in this manner, and through whatever 
number of generations it has passed, we know that it 
must have had a beginning. For whatever exists. by 
succession is dependent in all its parts ; that is, every 
single part depends on the immediately preceding. 
But, as there must have been a time, when the series 
commenced, no matter whether it were at the tenth 
or the ten thousandth link in the series, you must 
then find a cause out of itself and independent of it- 
self, sufficient to account for its production. For 
nothing can be more obvious, than that at no part of 
the series and at no period of the succession could it 
have any more the power of originating itself, than at 
the present. 

This has been well illustrated by a familiar ex- 
ample. A chain is suspended before you. You 
see that the lowest link hangs by the next above it, 
and that by the third, and so on as far as your eye 
reaches. You are asked what supports the chain. 
Will you think the question answered by saying, that 
each link is supported by the next above it? Let the 
chain be supposed to rise beyond the extent of your 
vision. You still know, that at whatever distance 
be the end of it, it must be supported by something 
out of itself. If there were five or ten links, no one 
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will pretend, that the chain could hang self-supported. 
If the number be increased, will it become the less 
necessary to suppose such a supporting power? 

Now applying this reasoning to the case before us ; 
as in the example of the chain, so in the succession 
of the generations of men, how far soever the imagi- 
nation is carried back, you find no satisfaction, noth- 
ing on which to rest, but the supposition of an ade- 
quate external power, in which the series has its 
origin, and on which it is suspended. j 

For it is not to be overlooked, that this series of 
successive beings is not merely of the nature of ante- 
cedents and consequents, where there is the relation 
of parts only, without any mutual dependence ; as 
would be the case of the chain lying on the ground, 
instead of being suspended ; or a procession of men, 
following each other, where there is no action of one 
upon another. On the contrary, it is of the nature 
of cause and effect, each term in the series being 
successively the effect of that which goes before, and 
the cause of that which follows. At whatever 
point then you stop, you bave come to an effect 
without a cause, unless you recur to one out of the 
series, independent of it, and of sufficient power and 
intelligence to account for the effect. 

Nor is it only to man, that this reasoning applies. 
It is applicable with equal force to everything that 
has life, and exists by succession. It is accordingly 
applicable to every animal and every vegetable pro- 
duction, as well as to man. Not the smallest portion 
of organized matter, not the lowest grade of animal 
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or vegetable life can be accounted for, by the sup- 
posed operation of any mechanical or chemical processes 
of nature. These never yet gave life to the smallest 
animalcule, that is invisible to the naked eye, any 
more, than to the noblest beast that ranges the forest. 
And as every animal is known to have sprung from a 
parent animal, so has every vegetable production grown 
from a parent seed or a parent stock. Not a tree, a 
shrub, nor the meanest plant is brought forth by the 
earth of itself, but is the offspring of one of the same 
kind, that existed before. The seed, which vegetates a 
blade of grass, grew itself on a blade of grass. The 
acorn, which produces an oak, was itself the produce 
of an oak, which in its turn sprang from an acorn, 
the fruit of a preceding tree. ‘This is the process of 
nature ; a process, which has been going on from the 
beginning ; and at whatever distance you imagine the 
beginning to have been, you have only the choice of 
assuming, that the acorn which produced the tree, or 
the tree which produced the acorn, was the first in 
the series; and you have then to say, what produced 
this first acorn, or first tree. ; 

This difficulty was very pleasantly got over by 
some of the ancient atheistic philosophers, who ac- 
counted for the original production of all animal and 
vegetable natures by maintaining, that the earth at 
first brought forth of itself trees, animals, and men, 
imperfect indeed in its earliest essays, but, at length, 
the work was brought to perfection, and the whole 
fell into the regular and orderly state, in which it has 
continued ever since. 
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But this theory, if it be adopted, seems not to be 
quite satisfactory. For if nature produced the first 
men, and animals, and trees in this manner, how is it 
to be accounted for, that no such power of nature 
is witnessed now? Why is it, that the earth has 
ceased to bring them forth in this manner, unless 
it be (and this is fatal to the scheme), that there 
is an intelligent bemg, the author of nature, the 
designing cause of all, who operated thus at first, but 
ceased so to operate after having established other 
Jaws, and another process for the continuance and 
multiplication of the various species of living things? 
Without the supposition of such a being, what satis- 
factory reason can be assigned for the fact, that the 
same effects do not occasionally take place now, 
which by the hypothesis took place at the begin- 
ning ? 

It will not be pretended, that experience and obser- 
vation furnish any evidence of the exercise of any 
power of nature for imparting to mere lifeless matter 
the very lowest grade of animal or vegetable life. 
The power which gave being to all things was cer- 
tainly guided by intelligence, and the Being accord- 
ingly by whom it was exerted in framing the world 
and the beings that inhabit it, an intelligent Being. 
The proofs of this are innumerable ; and so infinitely 
various and equally decisive, that there is scarcely 
room for selection. 

Who that contemplates the heavenly bodies’ in all 
their brightness, and grandeur, and order, and motions, 
can doubt, whether they are the work of chance or of 
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design? Who that observes the relation they bear 
to our earth, and their agency in the agreeable vicissi- 
tudes of day and night, and the regular and unceasing 
succession of the seasons, with all their beneficial in- 
fluences, can doubt, whether the whole be the effect 
of contrivance and design, directed to a certain end ? 
Who that considers the structure of the globe itself, 
the disposition and arrangement of the parts which 
compose its surface, the atmosphere that surrounds it, 
with all its wonderful. phenomena, and various influ- 
ences and uses, rendering the earth fruitful, and a fit 
habitation for innumerable classes of living things, 
formed for action and for happiness, can for a moment 
allow the thought, that it can be the work of any 
other, than a Being capable of foreseeing and intend- 
ing all these effects? Who is not filled with admiration 
of the wisdom and skill manifested in the wonderful 
fulness of nature; in the infinite gradations and forms 
of life; in the boundless variety of specific natures, 
while, at the same time, specific. uniformity is, united 
with infinite individual variety in each several species ; ” 
the ample provision found in the fertility of the earth 
for the support, continuance, and multiplication of 
each ; the laws by which, while they multiply and 
replenish the earth, they are prevented from inter- 
mingling so, as by monstrous productions to mar the 
order, and symmetry, and regular gradation of the 
system; the instinct by which all are led to the choice 
of sustenance suited to their nature, and the prospec- 
tive care with which such sustenance is provided for 
them, in the regions where they are severally placed? 
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These and ten thousand other things of a similar kind 
force themselves upon our thoughts, when we allow 
ourselves to think at all. And who can reflect upon 
them, and yet doubt, whether or not they are indica- 
tions of intelligence and wise design ? 

From these views, turn now to the contemplation 
of an individual being of any species. Examine it 
with care. How exactly do you find all its several 
parts, its organs for various functions, fitted to each 
other, and exactly adapted to their respective uses, 
and necessary to its perfection, its well-being, and 
perhaps even its existence! And whence these ac- 
curate correspondences, these nice adaptations? Were 
they, or were they not, provided by a Being, who 
foresaw their uses, and intended to provide for them? 


Examine the curious structure of any one of those 


organs. Will you discover anything in the eye to 
convince you that it was intended for seeing, the ear 
for hearing, the hand for the various works in which 
it is employed ? 

An instrument, representing the distances, positions, 
magnitudes, and motions of all the bodies belonging 
to our Solar System, is a wonderful contrivance, and 
a wonderful piece of mechanism. It is a work of 
genius, skill, and science. Who ever doubted it, that 
had the opportunity of examining one? 

What then must be thought of that intelligence 
which contrived, and that skill and power that pro- 
duced and governs the vast system itself, of which 
this instrument is but a very imperfect representation ; 
and not only so, but has peopled every part of it with 
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myriads of living beings of various orders, such as by 
no finite skill can be brought into this representa- 
tion ? 

The proof of an intelligent first cause of all things, 
seems to me to be in itself clear, intelligible, and 
conclusive. And the conviction produced by it is not 
a little strengthened by a consideration of the only 
alternative that remains to him, who rejects it. That 
is chance. If the universe was not the work of de- 
sign, it was the work of chance. 

But what is chance? Can it be in any proper 
sense the cause of anything whatever? Does it ex- 
press anything more, than our ignorance of the cause 
of that, to which we apply the term, and the laws by 
which it is governed? As far as we annex any defi- 
nite meaning to the term, its characteristic is irregu- 
larity, disorder. It expresses the absence of all that 
order and consistency, and relation of one thing to 
another, which is the ground of calculation, of ex- 
pectation, and of confidence. 

How will it then account for any single appearance 
in the works of nature? They are all the reverse of 
this ;—— order, beauty, usefulness, intimate and univer- 
sal relationship between all things that exist; nothing 
single, independent, and unrelated to the rest. 

If all be the work of chance, how is it that we 
find everywhere, in the works of nature, the operation 
of uniform and invariable laws? So that we can 
judge and calculate with almost unerring certainty ? 

Why does the oak never appear in the form of the 
poplar, nor put forth the blossom of the rose, nor 
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yield the fruit of the apple-tree, nor even shoot forth 
one solitary leaf, that is not of the peculiar figure, and 
texture, and color, which characterize its species? 
Now if chance will not account for the smallest 
part, how can it be supposed to have produced the 
whole ? 

Would you know the power of chance, be present 
at the drawing of a lottery, and try your chance at 
predicting what prize or blank shall come up to each 
number, as it is drawn out. Or, if this experiment 
suffice not, try another. Visit a printer’s office. 
Throw the types promiscuously together, and then 
try your chance at producing a regular composition, 
by placing the letters, as you draw them at random 
from that mass. How long will it be ere you will 
chance to produce one intelligible sentence, or express 
one distinct idea in any one of all the languages there 
are, or ever have been in the world? 

But were you in this way to produce a regular 
poem or history, the chance by which it were brought 
about would bear no proportion to that, which must 
be supposed in producing the orderly arrangement of 
the whole visible universe. 

It is, indeed, far more credible, that all the books 
you read were composed in this manner, than that all 
the things you see, were brought by chance into ex- 
istence, and into the order in which you see them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


UNITY. 


Havine considered the great doctrine that is at 
the foundation of all religion, the being of God, as 
it stands opposed to Atheism ; I shall now endeavor 
to show, how it stands opposed to Polytheism. 

And the first remark that occurs is, that the whole 
of the abstract reasoning by which we prove a first 
cause, and intelligent author of all things, is equally 
conclusive to prove, that there is but one. The 
same also may be said of the argument drawn from 
the existence of the universe, or from the existence 
of any single object or being. The whole force of 
the argument is directed to a single cause, from which 
all proceeds. Any consideration, by which is sug- 
gested more than one, must weaken the force of the 
proof of one. The whole weight of the argument 
from effect to cause consists in its conducting us to a 
single cause. By the supposition of more than one, 
the force of the reasoning is destroyed. ; 

Again, the attnbutes, usually regarded as belonging 
to the divine nature, are consistent only with its unity. 
Were there more than one, neither omnipresence, nor 
omniscience, nor infinite power could be shown to 
belong to either of them. As far therefore as these 
attributes are proved to belong to God, they prove 
also that God is one, and that there can be but one. 
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Again, if there were no ot ler argument for the 
unity of God than this, that all the phenomena of 
the universe are as well accounted for by the sup- 
position of one God, as of more than one, —it would 
be worthy of consideration. But more than this 
may be said. ‘The existence of the universe is ac- 
counted for in a far more satisfactory manner by the 
supposition of its being the work of one, than of 
many minds. 

But the argument to be relied upon more than all 
others for proof of the unity of God, and the force 
of which is, at the same time, most readily perceived, 
is that which is drawn from the unity of design, 

which is so visible in the works of nature. For as 
the proof of an intelligent cause of all things is found 
in the manifold marks of design everywhere present- 
ed to us, so does the singleness of that cause appear 
with equal clearness in the unity of the design, which 
we thus discover. 

Beauty, order, harmony, correspondence of parts, 
which eonstitute a whole, and mutual adaptation of 
those parts to one another, and of the whole to cer- 
tain uses, suggest not only intelligence and design, 
but unity; that one mind, one will directs the 
work. Quite a different result we look for, where 
several minds, independent of each other, are con- 
cerned together. We expect to see marks of con- 
flicting opinions, and opposing wills. I do not mean 
that union, codperation, and entire consent are not 
possible between several independent minds; but it 
can exist only where there is perfect equality and 
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perfect similarity. But in no system of polytheism 
is this pretended. _'Those, who believe in many gods, 
believe them to be extremely various in their natures 
and character, differing from each other in their attri- 
butes, and not less so in their dispositions, and pur- 
poses, and wills. 

Now the argument is, and it is certainly one of 
great force, that the unity of design manifested in the 
creation is conclusive, —that it cannot be either the 
joint or the separate work of such beings as were the 
objects of heathen faith and worship. Nothing was 
to be expected of such beings but discord and hos- 
tility, and a system composed of ill assorted parts, 
contradictory ends pursued, and only confusion and 
inconsistency attained. 

How different from this the actual scene of the 
visible universe ! everywhere mutual relation and de- 
pendence ; each part adjusted exactly to each ad- 
joining, filling the precise place where it was wanted, 
and where, without it, there would have been a de- 
ficiency. Not only does this adaptation of parts to 
each other, this relationship and mutual subserviency to 
the accomplishment of a single end, appear in a few 
clear and obvious cases ; — it is a character that runs 
through the whole; it is discovered often where 
least expected, where it is usually overlooked, and 
sometimes where, previous to examination, the oppo- 
site character was supposed. Such, for example, are 
some of the opposite powers of physical nature ; 
acting in direct hostility to each other, yet both so 
adjusted as to produce harmony, and to codperate in 
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the execution of the same design. Such also are 
some of those objects of nature, which to a careless 
view seem useless, — mere redundances, — perhaps 
even worse than useless,— positive blemishes, im- 
pairing the beauty and perfection of the whole ; but 
which a nearer inspection and careful study show to be 
essential parts, contributing to the perfection of the 
whole. 

Instances and analogies to illustrate the subject 
present themselves in various forms ;— in the laws of 
vegetable and animal life, like those of the physical 
world, the same everywhere, and everywhere attend- 
_ ed with the same phenomena and the same effects ; — 
the same forms, the same properties, and the same 
habits, peculiar to each, manifested whenever and 
wherever they exist, in all ages, and in every region 
of the earth. 

Unity of a singular kind, and very clearly marking 
a single purpose and will, is seen in the regular gra- 
dation of being, and all the relations of mutual de- 
pendence which it exhibits. From the meanest veg- 
etable, up to the highest created intelligence, the 
gradations and the varieties are innumerable ; yet so 
are they all allied together, and mutually dependent, 
that we do not know that any one could be spared 
without affecting the condition of many, if not of all 
the rest; and we do know that many of them could not 
be spared without essential harm, and perhaps even 
absolute destruction to some of the rest. Was it one 
mind or many, that projected such a scheme, every 
part of which was made to depend upon every other 
part? 
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Such views as these certainly lead us, most natu- 
rally and forcibly, to the thought of a single being 
by whom this whole scheme was projected; a single 
wisdom to contrive; and a single power to execute. 
At least, they serve to show strikingly how inconsist- 
ent with all that we see in nature is the whole system 
of gods independent of each other, presiding over 
particular portions of nature, or regions of the earth, 
or races of beings, or nations of men, or powers of 
nature. 

Again, other thoughts tend to the same issue, and 
fortify the conviction, that so far, at least, as respects 
this globe of earth and all that live upon it, one be- 
ing only is to be acknowledged as the creator and 
governor. 

One- law of attraction binds all together. The 
same great luminary sends its light and heat alike to 
every portion of the globe, by the same immutable 
Jaws. ‘The elements of which the earth is composed, 
however variously combined, are everywhere the 
same, and everywhere subjected to the same laws, 
and everywhere exercising the same powers. One 
atmosphere covers the whole earth, everywhere ac- 
companied with the same phenomena under similar 
circumstances ; producing the same effects upon ani- 
mal and vegetable life, and equally important to them 
in the most distant regions. And as to vegetable and 
animal life, in the infinity of different forms in which 
they appear, these also we find to be subject every- 
where to the same laws. In every country, in 
every climate over the whole earth, the same pro- 
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cess is ever going on, the same phenomena ex- 
hibited, the same incessant and untiring labor, and the 
same order; production, growth, maturity, decay, 
dissolution, and reproduction. 

All these connecting circumstances, everywhere 
alike, what do they most naturally suggest? same- 
ness or diversity of counsel; a single mind directing 
the whole, or many independent of each other? 

Nor is the argument weakened, as it might seem 
to be at first, by the warfare of hostile elements and 
hostile powers, which is constantly going on. Since 
the more we know, the more we examine, and the 
better we become acquainted with the principles and 
laws of the universe, the more are we able to see 
how the combined influences of powers of nature, op- 
erating in direct opposition to each other, contribute to 
produce a single effect, which could only be produced 
by such conflict. ‘Thus all extremes are brought to- 
gether, and made to unite and concur in producing 
beauty, and harmony, and order. Attraction and re- 
pulsion, love and hatred, light and darkness, vold and 
heat; all these, acting and reacting, and combined in 
various proportion and in various order, manifest by 
the effects they produce, that they are severally put 
in action, not by different and hostile powers, but by 
a single power directing its energies and its instru- 
ments to a single aim. 

After the same manner again may we reason with 
respect to the natural hostility which we observe be- 
tween several species of creatures, and which disturbs 
us so much at first, as seemingly incompatible with 
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the unity for which we contend. It furnishes, rightly 
considered, no such objection; but on the -contrary, 
serves to strengthen the argument. 

It is a groundless conclusion altogether, however 
naturally the thought may have arisen at first view, 
that. we are to trace to a different origin the several 
species of living things, whose nature it is to subsist 
by preying upon one another; to infer from these 


hostile natures, that they must have been created by 


different independent powers, between which there 
was a similar hostility, and a disposition to destroy each 
other’s work. Such an imagination is seen to be 
without foundation, when it is ‘considered, that no 
other means of subsistence are provided for them. 


Had they been created by different beings, they 


would not have been left thus unprovided for, depen- 
dent upon another and a hostile power for the very 
means of sustaining their being, which had been 
neglected by the power that gave them being. 


This fact in their condition leaves no room to 


doubt, that the same being is the common parent 
of the beast and bird of prey, and of the defence- 
Jess race which constitute the only food that is pro- 
vided for them. The same God has given life to 
the swallow, and to the insect upon which it feeds, and 
has equally provided for the sustenance and well be- 
ing of both. 

The argument for the divine unity, drawn from 
multiplied marks of unity of design, in all the objects 
and beings by which we are immediately surrounded, 
will gather strength by extending our view “beyond 
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the earth upon which we dwell. Our globe, though 
~. complete in itself, making a single whole, as relates 
to the parts of which it is composed, is yet itself but 
a part, and a very inconsiderable one, of the great 
system to which it belongs; all the parts of which 
are bound together by immutable laws, everywhere 
manifesting the same unity of purpose. From the. 
same central Orb are sent forth those influences, by 
which the whole system is enlightened, and warmed, 
and cheered, and the remotest orbs are kept in the 
places assigned to them, and the courses they are 
destined to pursue. What more satisfactory proof 
could we desire, than such a fact presents, of one 
uniform wisdom and care, by which that provision is 
made, presiding over the whole? Not only does this 
apply to those great bodies composing our system, 
whose tracks are such, as never to interfere by cross- 
ing each other’s path; it applies equally to those 
eccentric and seemingly lawless bodies, which pass 
through the regions of space in other and various. di- 
rections. ‘These also are connected, and’ kept in 
place, and prevented from causing disturbance and 
confusion, by the same ties. 

The comet, which has been travelling through the 
regions of space, beyond the reach of mortal eye, for 
centuries, is drawn back again, at its appointed 
time, by the same power, which holds the planets in 
their places, and causes them to perform their des- 
tined round. 

Beyond the bounds of our system, our knowledge, 
and our power of observation is extremely limited, 
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yet not so'as wholly to preclude all reasoning on the 
subject ; though the topics of reasoning can be but 
few and uncertain. The relations of our system to 
all beyond it are but little known; and the analogies, 
or points of resemblance, . from which proofs of unity 
of design might be drawn, are but few. Indeed the 
only sensible bond of union between us and all that 
is beyond the bounds of our system, of which we 
have any certainty, is that of light. But this alone, 
were there nothing else, forms a connexion, that ren- 
ders it highly probable, that the parts, thus connected, 
belong to the same single dominion. ‘That there is, 
however, another bond of union far more powerful 
and important, is exceedingly probable. ‘That there 
is such a common principle or power, pervading the 
whole, keeping the several systems, as it does the 
several parts of our own system, in their proper 
places, is the only probable conjecture, by which to 
account for their maintaining forever the same order 
and relative positions. ‘That they are in fact preserv- 
ed from rushing together in hostile confusion, on the 
one hand, or, on the other, flying off into infinite 
space, is enough to furnish strong ground for the be- 
lief, that one infinite, all-pervading, all-governing 
mind, established and continues to preserve the whole 
order of nature ; not of this system only, but of the 
whole universe. 

T now close this chapter with a single reflection. 
There is one God. With what reverence should we 
think of his being, with what diligence should we 
study his nature, with what cheerful piety render to 
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him the homage of our hearts, with what unreserved 
submission bow to his authority, with what steady 
resolution obey his will. 

There is no other God but one. Let us not, on 
the one hand, incur the guilt of withholding from him 
the glory that is his due ; nor, on the other hand, of 
giving to another the honor that is due to him alone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OMNISCIENCE AND OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


Tue being of an intelligent author of nature is a 
primary truth of Natural Religion. But how does 
reason teach us to think and to speak of this Be- 
ing? What are the attributes she assigns to him? 
What the character, in which he is presented to her 

“view ? . 

Had we no other guide, what are the conceptions — 
of the Deity to which we might be led by a contem- 
plation of the visible creation, the constitution of na- 
ture, and the course of events? 

With all the light that revelation has cast on this 
most lofty subject of human inquiry, the wisest, most 
enlightened, and most favored of mortals, have confess- 
ed their knowledge imperfect, and their views obscure 
and partial. When all the light that is permitted, 
perhaps all of which they were capable, has been 
poured in, they have exclaimed, —“ Lo, these are a 
part of his ways; but how little a portion is heard of 
him!” In the language, not of complaint, nor of 
despondency, but of admiration and reverence, they 
ask, “ Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ?”’ 

The language of nature and reason is here the 
same, as that of revelation. The same light, which 
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discovers to us what may be known of Ged, and is 
sufficiently clear to present a lively image of his 
greatness, serves also to show how much must be yet 
unseen, beyond the view and above the comprehen- 
sion of a finite mind, and thus to convince us, “ that 
his greatness is unsearchable.” Yet some of the 
divine perfections are as distinctly perceived by the 
light of nature, as the evidences of his being. Thus it 
may be shown, that the Being on which all others de- 
pend, and from which all others are derived, must be 
without beginning. He is self-existent, and eternity 
is implied in the very notion of self-existence. Other- 
wise it would be self-production, an absurdity too ob- 
vious to require a moment’s reflection. It implies also 
immensity. No limits of place, any more than of time, 
can be assigned to that Being, who created all things, 
who was before all things, and of whose existence itself 
no prior or external cause is to be assigned, or can be 
imagined. But if it be thus infinite, and one simple, 
uncompounded, and undivided intelligence, the un- 
avoidable consequence seems to be a perpetual omni- 
presence. ‘This attribute is accordingly one of those, 
to which the contemplation of the divine nature, by 
the lights which reason gives, seems irresistibly to 
Jead. It is silently confessed by every reflecting 
believer in the being of God, as an object of worship. 
Wherever he is, the prayer he addresses is an ac- 
knowledgment of his presence, as the object of wor- 
ship, and the director of events. And as he believes 


him present to himself, so has he no doubt of his 


presence at the same time to the worshipper, who 
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calls upon him in the most distant region of the 
e . 

But is this an attribute of which we have any clear 
and distinct conception? Is it not like self-existence, - 
eternity, and infinity, quite incomprehensible? And 
if it be wholly beyond the reach of our conceptions, 
whence is it, that the idea of it is so readily received, 
and how becomes it a part of our natural notions of 
the Deity? Can any other account be given of it, 
than that all the same phenomena, which lead to the 
belief of the existence of an intelligent author of nature, 
require also his universal presence ? 

There is certainly nothing analogous in ourselves, 
or in anything that falls under our observation, that 
serves in any considerable measure to prepare the 
mind for the conception of this attribute. We have 
ourselves a narrow sphere, within which our being 
and our activity are confined. We can be present at 
different places only successively. ‘To be present at 
one place, we must be absent from all others. The 
same is true of all other created beings, and of every 
agent in nature, of which we have any knowledge. 
All have local limits to their presence and power. | 
They can be and act only within certain bounds. | 
These they can change, but cannot enlarge. You 
can shift your position in the little room about which 
you move, so as to occupy every part of it in succes- 
sion, but you cannot fill it, you cannot occupy it all 
at one time. ‘Those powers of nature, which might 
seem at first to form an exception to this remark, will 
be found to present none in reality. For of those 
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- powers, which seem to us to be exerted beyond the 
publect, in which they are supposed to reside, we 
ee bat the sensible effects. And as we 


re ignorant wl ‘the power itself is, and how it is 


exerted, it is impossible for us to know how extensive 


is the sphere of its presence. ‘The power of attrac- 
tion, by which all material bodies act-on each other, 
seems to be equally diffused through the universe ; 
and if it could be proved to be anything else, than 
the constant agency of the Deity operating by certain 
laws, it would furnish an exception; but there is 
nothing that should lead us to this conclusion, but’ the 
contrary. ‘The power which binds together the parts 
of every material substance, and that which draws 
the most distant toward each other, are not, we have 
p reason to believe, the independent property: of the 
4 ‘objects themselves, but are diffused throughout the 
extent of the creation, and express the agency of a 
being, whose presence fills the universe. 

There is another point, in which we have no anal- 
ogy to help our conceptions in speaking of the divine 
omnipresence. It is this, that all sensible objects, and 
all created beings with which we are acquainted, as 
they are limited to some portion of space, exclude 
from it all others, so that no two can occupy the same 
space at the same time. But the omnipresence 
of God implies his coéxistence with every other sub- 
stance, whether material or immaterial. No being 
excludes his presence, and his presence is no im- 
pediment to the simultaneous presence of any other 
being. 
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But to understand the manner of the divine Being, 
to comprehend his nature, and have an adequate or — 
clear conception of those perfections, which belong 
to him alone, is one thing. It is another and quite 
different thing to have such proof of their reality, as 
to be a rational ground of faith. The latter we 
may have, where the former is not to be obtained. 
And with our imperfect faculties, we are not to 
be surprised, if this is the most we find ourselves 
able to attain to in our contemplations on an infinite 
being. ate 

Whenever, from any view of the subject, we have 
come to acquiesce in the omnipresence of God, we 
shall find little difficulty in passing from that to an- 
other attribute, his knowledge of all things. If we 
believe in the universal presence of God, we can have 
little difficulty in admitting bis universal knowledge. 
Of this, indeed, as of the other, we have very little 
falling within our own experience, which serves to as- 
sist our conception. Our own knowledge is limited, as 
is the sphere of our presence. It spreads over but a 
small space, and is confined to a few objects. As far 
as it extends, it is often imperfect and incomplete. Nor 
does it embrace what is within its limits all at once. 
Its view is successive. It passes from object to ob- 
ject, and can fix on but a single one or part of one 
atatime. If it takes an extensive range, and has 
comprehensive views, it is by the rapidity of its mo- 
tion from one to another, and not by resting on many 
at the same time. But we are certain that the know- 
ledge of God must be different from this. Filling all 
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space with his presence, surrounding and pervading 
all things, and constantly exerting his power in pro- 

_ ducing and preserving all things, all must be at once 
present to his view. Nor need we find any. difficulty 
in admitting, what with our limited capacities it is 
impossible for us to comprehend, this attribute of the 
supreme and infinite intelligence. It indeed follows 
of course, when we have once admitted, that intelli- 
gence which is implied in his being the author and 
cause of all things, and that universal presence, and 
sustaining power, without which it is impossible to 
account for the continuance of the order and system 
of nature. . 

Still the thought is too vast and unmanageable for 
our feeble capacity. In the attempt to grasp it, we 
are lost and bewildered. We know how easily we 
are ourselves perplexed and distracted by a multi- 
plicity of objects, and find it impossible to conceive 
of a single mind, by one simple attention perceiving 
everything that is, and all that is taking place, through- 
out the boundless universe, from the flight of a comet 
that is travelling through the remotest regions of 
space, to the smallest dust that floats in the atmo- 
sphere. 

We find it easier for our reason to be convinced of 
the divine omnipresence and omniscience, than for 
the imagination to be brought to rest on the subject. 
We even startle at the seeming impossibility of that, 
of the reality of which we are convinced by irresistible 
evidence. Yet there is a process of the mind, by 
which our conceptions may be in some measure as- 
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sisted, and this reluctance of the imagination in a 
degree overcome. It is by taking in successively in 
small portions, what we in vain attempt to grasp at 
once. ‘On whatever spot of the creation we fix, it is 
easy for us to conceive that God is there, and that he 
is the observer and the witness of the objects and the 
facts, which employ our own contemplation. We 
can thence depart and traverse in thought the remot- 
est regions, and still carry with us the same presence 
and inspection. If we contemplate the heavens above 
us, we may there behold him, directing the planets in 
their courses, and holding the stars in their appointed 
. stations.” We can then come down to the earth, 
and see him appointing to every order of animate 
and inanimate nature its metes and bounds, and find 
him everywhere and in all, not the idle observer, but 
the soul and animating principle. 

Thus, though we cannot take in the idea of omni- 
presence and omniscience at once, we can do it in 
detail. ‘Though we cannot actually conceive of God 
as everywhere, we can conceive him to be there, 
wherever we fix our thought, and that he takes cog- 
nizance of every object and of every action, to which 
we direct our thought. 

It is thus too, that the sacred writers teach us to 
contemplate this subject, and by a lively view help 
the imagination to take hold of it. ‘ Whither shall 
I go from thy spirit, whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If I ascend to heaven, thou art there; if 
I make my bed in hades, thou art there; if I take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
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parts of the sea ; there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me.” . 

Speculations on these: attributes of the Deity are 
among the noblest that can employ our thoughts. 
But they have yet ahigher recommendation. ‘They 
are interesting in a practical view; and the specula- 
tive truth ought not to be separated from its practical 
influence. 

Too apt we are, however just and rational our set- 
tled opinions on the subject may be, to have the 
divine presence and inspection associated in our imagi- 
nation exclusively with certain times and places, and 
to confine accordingly to those consecrated times and 
places our feelings of reverence, and our acts of wor- 
ship. This tendency to local, temporary, and inter- 
mittent piety, this disposition to confine the feelings 
and expressions of our devotion to the house of prayer, 
the public assembly, and the hour of worship, should 
be corrected. ‘The true worship of the Father, in 
spirit and in truth, is limited neither to the temple on 
the Jewish or the Samaritan mountain, nor ‘yet 
to the Christian church. Without that sacred book, 
which so often reminds us, that God dwells not “ in 
temples made with hands, and that the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain him,” the light of nature 
alone may teach us to see and acknowledge the 
present Deity alike in every place, and in every ob- 
ject; to conceive, that wherever we are, we are 
alike surrounded by his presence, and subject. to his 
inspection. In our hours of retirement and privacy, 
he is the witness of our purposes and thoughts ; in 
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business or in study, we are still under his watchful 
eye. In seasons of relaxation and society, in the 
public crowd, in the select circle, in scenes of mirth 
and festivity, he is still near us, to receive the homage 
of our silent adoration and praise, to witness and to 
accept the grateful thought, which rises, from the 
sense of privileges and enjoyments, to Him, who is 
their great source and bestower. 

We are not, then, to associate the thought of the 
divine presence and inspection exclusively with par- 
ticular times and places. Yet, on the other hand, 
it is not for beings like us,—imperfect, made up 
so much of sense and passion, and so influenced 
by circumstances of time and place,—to reject 
wholly their use. We need them to awaken our 
slumbering attention, and to give it, when awakened, 
the right direction. Without the return of stated 
seasons, which call us off from the cares and interests 
of life, our minds might seldom or never be conducted 
into those trains of reflection, which discover to us 
the constant presence and agency of the Most High ; 
and were there not particular spots, which we have 
consecrated to his worship, and where we are re- 
minded by special services of his presence, and of 
our dependence and duty, it is to be feared, that too 
soon we should cease to recollect him in other places, 
and “ God would not be in all our thoughts.” 

Again, this universal presence and inspection of 
God, may be contemplated as a guard upon conduct, 
a restraint upon the passions, a motive to self-gov- 
ernment, and all right action. 
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In the hour of temptation, how often might the 
crime be prevented, the career of vice be stopped, the 
entrance on a forbidden course arrested, and an im- 
mortal being saved, by the single thought, at the crit- 
ical moment, “Thou God seest me.” Heathen mor- 
alists have, with great sagacity and just knowledge of 
human nature, recommended as a security against 
unworthy actions, that we imagine ourselves constant- 
ly in the presence of some venerable person, whose 
character and authority, if he were actually present, 
would be an effectual restraint. -And how many a 
youth has been indebted for his preservation from 
folly, and vice, and ruin, to a similar device! He 
has shielded himself in every assault of temptation, and 
has stimulated himself to diligence and virtue, by hav- 
ing constantly before his mind those valued friends, in 
whose judgment he confides, whose lessons of virtue 
he remembers, and in whose presence he wishes 
again to appear, without trembling, and without a 
blush. | 

He thinks of a father, whose kindness he cannot 
consent to abuse, whose hopes he would not disap- 
point, and whose virtuous eye would penetrate through 
the thin disguise of guilt ;—a mother, who has watch- 
ed over his infancy, and formed his childhood to the 
love of excellence; who is now, with anxious hope 
waiting for the full grown virtues and improvements, 
together with the honors and success of maturer 
years, and who could not survive the knowledge of 
his dishonor and ruin. 
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But if such be the effect of the mere ideal pres- 
ence of an earthly parent whom we venerate, or 
friend whose esteem and good opinion we value, what 
firmness and constancy, what resolution and power of 
self-government might not be expected to result from 
the habitual sense of the real presence of the Great 
Parent of the Universe! To him, who assents to the 
first truths of the religion of nature, there can be no 
occasion for conjuring up a fictitious witness, as a 
motive or a restraint. The eye of omniscience be- 
holds him, and he can need no other witness to 
strengthen his motive to that virtue which He will 
approve. A holy and righteous Judge is present, and 
he can need nothing to increase the restraint on those 
actions which would incur His displeasure. 

Once more, the contemplation of the divine pres- 
ence and inspection is to be valued for the support it 
gives to the virtuous mind. Besides an ever present 
motive to a virtuous course, we need, when that 
course is pursued, an ever present source of solace 
and support. In all circumstances and in every con- 
dition we need it. In some, to which we are liable, 
it is of great importance. 

Will you say that virtue is its own reward? that 

_ the virtuous mind finds in its own consciousness all 
that it needs for satisfaction and support? This would 
be true of a being of perfect goodness, and in a state 
of perfection; but to beings of imperfect goodness, 
and in a state of imperfection, qualifications and ex- 
ceptions must be taken into the account. Besides, 
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why is it that the consciousness of virtue gives peace, 
support, and a sense of security? Is it not the be- 
lief of a righteous government only, and an unseen 
witness of our thoughts and actions, that can inspire 
this sense of security, that can furnish this support 
and peace? 

The good man, together with the consciousness of 
virtue, has also a depressing and discouraging sense of 
imperfection and fault. How consoling to him the 
thought, that He, by whom his life is to be guided and 
his lot determined, is always present, penetrating the 
inmost recesses of the heart, acquainted with all the 
motives and springs of action ; that He knows the whole 

‘of the case; that if He sees the weakness that has 
yielded to temptation, He sees also the tenderness of 
heart that is expressed in humble penitence, and is 
not a stranger to the first effort of virtuous resolution 
to recover the path of duty. 

Besides what he finds within himself, there are ex- 
ternal circumstances in which he feels the value of a 
sense of the divine presence and inspection. Is he 
the object of dislike, or disregard, or neglect in 
the world; his virtues overlooked, his good deeds 
disparaged, his motives misunderstood or misrepresent- 


ed, and his character mistaken by men ; how consol- 


ing to feel assured that there is one being to whose 
view all is perfectly open and clear, and by whom he 
can never fear to be either overlooked or mistaken ! 
Wherever he may be, whatever his condition, 
whatever his pursuits, to the man who is conscious of 
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CHAPTER X. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE. 


In speaking of the knowledge of God in my last | 


chapter, I confined my observations to the considera- 
tion of it, as it relates to the present time and to 
present existence. But the omniscience of God has 
been usually understood to comprehend in it some- 
thing still more. It is explained to mean, not only a 
perfect knowledge of all that is, but of all that ever 
will be. Accordingly the distinct Foreknowledge of 
future events, either as a part of this attribute, or as 
a distinct one, has been usually attributed to the 
Author of nature. 

The Foreknowledge of God, extending to all that 
takes place, is frequently expressed by the sacred 
writers of the Old and the New Testament. It is 
implied in prophecy, since, to be predicted, events 
must be foreknown. It is implied also in all that 
relates to a superintending. providence ; and the 
whole history of divine revelation, and the whole scrip- 
tures in which it is given, are but the history of the 
providence of God; exhibiting examples and mani- 
festations of the faithful care and kind provisions of 
the Father of the Universe, extending to all his 
creatures, and reaching to all their interests, to all 
their exigences, and the whole of their being. Nor 
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is our knowledge of this wonderful and sublime attri- 
bute drawn only from a written revelation. It makes 
a part of our natural notions of the Author of nature, 
sovereign of the world, and disposer of events. A 
distinct foreknowledge of all that is future, as well as 


‘a knowledge of all that is past and present, has ac- 


cordingly been usually comprehended in the omnis- 
cience of God, or been considered as constituting a 
distinct attribute. n 

Nor is the perfect knowledge of the future, further 
above our comprehension, or of more difficult con- 
ception, than thé complete knowledge of all that is 
present. It requires not a perceptibly greater stretch 
of the imagination to take in the former, than the 
latter. When once we have been led by satisfactory 
reasons to embrace this, as, notwithstanding the in- 
comprehensibleness of the thing, not only possible, 
but an undoubted truth; we shall find very little ad- 
ditional difficulty, which should induce us to refuse 
our assent to the other. 

For let us consider for a moment, what the foreknow- 
ledge of God is, and in what it must be supposed to 
consist. Now, we can conceive of this, as of the 
other divine perfections, only by considering what 


_ there is analogous to it in ourselves. But whatever 


degree of foresight we have, it can extend no farther, 
and to no greater degree of exactness, than our know- 
ledge of the causes that are to produce the effects 
thus foreseen. Our knowledge of the one will be 
the exact measure of the other. And may we not 
be allowed most confidently to infer by analogy, that 
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precisely the same will be the case with the Supreme 
intelligence? And if so, his prescience may be com- 
plete, extending with unerring certainty to all futuri- 
ties. For it cannot be doubted, that he who made 
all things, and is everywhere present, must’ perfectly 
understand the whole constitution of things, which he 
has established, the nature and the power of all the 
subordinate causes, which he has himself put in 
operation, together with all the circumstances, which 
can affect their operation, which are also of his 
appointment, and subject to his control. ‘Thus it is 
that we come to have some definite idea, however 
inadequate our conception may be, of the divine fore- 
knowledge. It is foreseeing all things in the causes, 
which are to produce them, which causes he has 
himself originally appointed, continues to superintend 
and direct, and is able to limit, control, or suspend, 
as his purposes may require. In this way, I observe, 
we come to some definite, though distant and imper- 
fect, apprehension of the subject. We have analogy 
to help us, and our own experience to remove the 
first impression of intrinsic incredibility. 

With our finite nature and very limited capacity, 
we have some degree of foresight. To many things 
it extends with a sufficient degree of exactness and 
certainty, to give us full confidence in our expecta- 
tions, and enable us to rely with assurance on our 
calculations of interest or conduct. In respect to 
others we are left in more or less uncertainty, accord- 
ing to the measure of our experience, the fidelity and 
sagacity of our observation, or our knowledge of the 
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causes, which are to produce the effects in question. 
Now, from the degree of foresight, which, by care- 
ful observation, and long experience, and well applied 
study into the powers and operations of nature, we 
are capable of acquiring, we can conceive of its being 


enlarged, with higher powers and more perfect know- 


ledge, in an indefinite degree. Indeed we can pre- 
scribe no limits to the possible foresight of a superior 
intelligence. There seems to be no ground for doubt- 
ing, that a being, who has perfect knowledge of all 
that exists now, and of the nature, the power, and the 
disposition of everything, may also know perfectly all 
that shall be in future ; especially when to this we 
add the further consideration, that this being is the 
sole Author of all, and that whatever changes are to 
take place, and whatever new powers shall come into 
operation, must depend solely on his will. 

There is a different view of this subject, with which 
some are better satisfied, and they accordingly give a 
different representation of the supposed grounds and 
manner of the divine prescience. It is an act, as they 
suppose, and results from a capacity, totally distinct 
in their nature from anything we experience in our- 
selves. God’s knowledge of the future, say they, is 
not like ours derived, the result of reasoning, and de- 
duction from premises, but immediate, and intuitive. 
There is no distinction, as with us, of events past, 
present, and future. All is alike present. . The event 
of a thousand years ago, and that ofa thousand years to 
come, are present to him in the same sense as that of 
the passing moment. They are not present, the one 
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by memory, and the other by foresight, but each in a 
manner of which-a finite being can have no concep- 
tion, — by that incomprehensible attribute of an infinite 
being, by which infinite duration is, like infinite space, 
a unit, a point without parts. “A thousand years 
are as one day, and one day as a thousand years ;” 
eternal ages, a perpetual now, without succession, 
without change, without progress. 

But why should a subject, already sufficiently deep 
and difficult, be involved in greater obscurity than 
naturally belongs to it, by being expressed in unintel- 
ligible language ? 

In our disquisitions on this difficult subject, we can 
carry our ideas with us no further, than they are 
supported, and our conceptions assisted by analogies 
drawn from our own experience. Whenever analogy 
fails, or we forsake it, and resort to conjecture ; in- 
stead of greater clearness and satisfaction, we shall 
find the subject rendered more obscure. ‘That the 
divine knowledge of futurity is by a manner of per- 
ception, and by a power entirely different, from any- 
thing possessed by us, — an immediate act, a simple 
perception, like that of the present, —- may be true. 
But if it be so, it is for that very reason impossible for 
us to have any knowledge, as we can have no con- 
ception of it. It must be presumptuous then to assert 
it, and pretend to give any account of it. 

The case is like that of a person defective in one of 
our organs of sense. He may be made to understand, 
that others have an inlet of knowledge different from 
any that he possesses. But he is not qualified to 
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give any account of it. He can indeed have no con- 
ception of it, nor could he ever have had any idea 
of the fact itself, until it was made known to him by 
those, who possessed this power. 

It will then only become us to assert and attempt 
to explain this character of God’s foreknowledge, 
when he has himself authorized it. 

This kind of language, in expressing the nature 
and manner of the divine foreknowledge of human 
actions, has probably been resorted to, as an expe- 
dient for reconciling this doctrine with human free- 
dom, supposed to be necessary to render man an 
accountable being, a fit subject of moral government, 
of reward and punishment, of praise and blame, of 
being dealt with according to jhis works. And the 
difficulty which has suggested it consists in this, that 
if God foresees the actions of men in the causes that 
are to produce them, it must be because there is a 
certain, and, if a certain, a necessary connexion be- 
tween those causes and the effects which are to fol- 
low. 

The difficulty here suggested is undoubtedly one 
of considerable force. Considered in all its bearings, 
we have perhaps not faculties, that will enable us 
fully to solve it. But it seems material to observe, 
that so far as respects the moral government of the 
world, however it may seem at first view, the weight 
of the objection lies not exclusively against this man- 
ner of explaining the grounds of the divine fore- 
knowledge. The difficulty will remain with nearly 
the same force on any other supposition.. Fer, what- 
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ever be the supposition as to the grounds of fore- 
knowledge, the thing itself implies that the event is 
certain, and cannot possibly fall out otherwise than it 
is foreseen. Now, if the foreseen action or event be 
certain, as absolute foresight implies that it is certain, 
then it cannot fail to take place, and cannot possibly 
take place otherwise, than it is foreseen. And then 
the agent himself cannot possibly act otherwise, than it 
is foreseen he will act. Now, this does not at all affect 
the question respecting the freedom of human actions ; 
because certainty is to be distinguished from neces- 
sity ; nor does it affect the question as to the praise 
or blame, reward or punishment due to them from 
Him who foresaw the whole future character, and 
every action of each being, at the time he gave 
it being, any more upon one supposition of the 
grounds of that knowledge, than another. The moral 
difficulty lies, not in the foresight, nor in any certainty 
of their connexion with the causes that produce them, 
any more, than in the certainty of the event; but in 
their necessary connexion with those causes. And 
that there may be this certainty, where there is ne 
necessity, may be rendered intelligible by a simple 
and plain statement. 

That every future action of your life is as certain 
now on the supposition of freedom, as on that of ne- 
cessity, will appear by taking a single case, and con- 
sidering an action as already past. The action which 
you have freely performed to-day was yesterday con- 
tingent, in the only sense in which contingency is 
conceivable; that is, you were free to perform it or 
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not. Yet how you would use that freedom was then, 
and had been from eternity as certain, as it is now, 
that the action has been performed. | It was certain 
too in all its circumstances, and in all the causes_im- 
mediate and remote which produced it. Of these 
causes, on the supposition of freedom, one, and a 
most important one is, the activity of the mind itself, 
and the power it has over its own actions. Now 
can it be less credible, that he who constituted the 
human mind, and knows its exact state, disposition, 
and character, should be able from this knowledge to 
foresee how it will in every case be influenced by 
external motives, and what will be its conduct, than 
that he should have this foresight in any other un- 
known and incomprehensible manner? It will not 
be pretended, that the freest act of the freest being 
is not an effect produced by an adequate cause. He, 
who understands the nature and structure of this 
being, the work of his own hand, far more perfectly 
than man can understand the simplest machine, may 
surely be allowed to know what it will perform, and 
what will be its conduct under any given or supposable 
circumstances. — It will be perceived that I have no 
concern here with the general question respecting the 
freedom of the will in opposition to philosophical 
necessity, a question which is probably of less prac- 
tical importance, than the strenuous supporters of 
either side of the argument imagine. I am concerned, 
at present, only to show, and that I have endeavored - 
to do, that the divine foreknowledge of human actions 
is not in itself incompatible with any conceivable de- 
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eree of freedom in their performance; and that this 
freedom is not impaired, nor the moral government of 
the world affected, by the supposition that the foresight 
of the event is grounded on a perfect knowledge of ail 
the causes by which it is to be produced. ‘There is 
therefore no reason for resorting to the supposition of 
something inexplicable in the manner and grounds of 
the divine foreknowledge, to avoid its interference 
with hurnan liberty, and reconcile it with moral gov- 
ernment; and still less to deny or limit its exercise, on 
the same account. F 

There is another view of the subject, which in fol- 
lowing the light of nature and ‘reason, will conduct 
us by a somewhat different course, to the same con- 
clusion respecting the perfection and extent of the 
divine foreknowledge, and is favorable also to the 
same opinion of its grounds. 

The Creator of all things is also their preserver 
and governor. He exercises a constant care over the 
whole creation, extending to everything, the most 
minute as well as the greatest. This care is evident- 

ly exercised upon a plan. Everything is provided 
for, is part of a scheme or system, in which ends are 
to be accomplished, for which means are provided. 
Nothing is fortuitous, nothing is left to chance, noth- 
ing stands alone and disconnected from the rest. But 
| everything is related to other things about it, forms a 
part of the whole, and enters into the general system. 
Now these provisions are many of them of vast ex- 
tent, embrace an infinite variety of objects, actions, 
and events, and stretch through a long duration of 
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time. Take the history of the human race, the pro- 
gress of knowledge, of arts, of social improvements, 
of government ; the revolutions that have taken place, 
the transfer of knowledge and power from one region 
and one nation to another, the rise and fall of em- 
pires, the origin, growth, glory, decay, and extinction 
of cities and kingdoms, the lights that have appeared 
to instruct the world, which have produced memora- 
ble eras in the state and condition of the world, the 
scourges that have been raised up to afflict and pun- 
ish the nations. Can we have any doubt that the 
whole of this great outline was originally projected, 
and its execution provided for? Can we imagine 
that it was begun without a plan, carried on at hazard, 
and left to chance? 

But if it was a plan, the great events of which 
were intended, those parts which were intended 
must have been foreseen. If it was the design, that 
at such times and in such order certain discoveries and 
improvements should be made, and thereby certain al- 
terations in the condition of the world take place ; not 
only these events themselves must have been fore- 
seen, but the manner in which they were to take 
place, and the circumstances which were to produce 
them. But the foresight of these'implies also the fore- 
sight of the whole train of connected causes and effects, 
which is to end in them; the omission or the altera- 
tion of any one of which, the most minute, might 
have produced a change in the whole series, ended 
in a different result, and defeated the original design. 
The greatest revolution in the affairs of the world, 
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though brought about by the agency of a single man, 
must have been connected with a series of events 
and actions, each depending on the preceding, not 
one of which could be spared without destroying the 
whole, and reaching back through the whole history of 
the world. It may thus depend on the action of a re- 
mote ancestor, in itself of the most trifling nature. 
And the foresight of the event at the end of the se- 
ries may depend on the foresight of this minute cir- 
cumstance, and of innumerable others as minute 
through the whole course of the series. 

We are accordingly led by this, as by the other 
method of speculating, to attribute to the Author of 
nature and Governor of the world a perfect foreknow- 
ledge of all things; and we perceive additional rea- 
sons for resting satisfied, whatever difficulties the sub- 
ject may labor under, in the view it gives of the na- 
ture and the grounds of that attribute. 

And while we are convinced of the reality of this 
attribute, let us consider what are the duties it im- 
plies. 

It should teach us, amidst what seem to us disor- 
ders and irregularities in the course of events, to lay 
aside the apprehension, that the purposes of heaven 
are going to be defeated. As nothing can take place 
unexpectedly to infinite knowledge and foresight, we 
may rest assured, that nothing can frustrate the de- 
signs of infinite goodness and rectitude. 

It should teach us a pious confidence and cheerful 
trust in Divine Providence. ‘That nothing can take 
place to disappoint the Author of nature and discon- 
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cert his plans; that all is foreseen and provided for, 
is our security of the order and stability of Provi- 
dence, and should inspire us with cheerfulness and 
hope. 

It should, finally, teach us a humble sense of our- 
selves, of our impotence, and our dependence. Do 
we vainly think to lay out and accomplish our own 
purposes ? and to do it in defiance of heaven and in 
the violation of its laws? Whatever we do, as well 
when we violate as when we obey the laws of our 
Maker, we are accomplishing some part of the great 
scheme of his government; and his great and good 
designs he will as certainly effect by our misconduct 
and its punishment, as by our obedience and its atten- 
dant rewards. 

And Jet us remember of what infinite moment it is, 
that the will of God be executed by us, as its willing 
instruments, rather than executed upon us as its re- 
fractory and reluctant subjects. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WISDOM. ‘ bs 


Wuen the wisdom of God is spoken of, something 
is meant distinct from knowledge. 'The one relates 
to the perception of truth, the other to the use of it. 
The one is chiefly a passive, the other wholly an ac- 
tive quality. By the knowledge of God we mean 
his perfect acquaintance with everything that is, and 
that takes place, and his understanding of the nature, 
condition, qualities, and actions of all beings ;—by 
his wisdom we express the skill with which the whole — 
scheme of things was contrived, and everything was 
made to be what it is. We have found reason to be- 
lieve that the knowledge of God is perfect; a careful 
inspection of any part of his works will leave us no 
room to doubt the perfection of his wisdom. 

In pursuing this subject for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what reason teaches, our difficulty is, not in 
finding sufficient proofs of wisdom, but in selecting 
them from an inexhaustible fund and boundless varie- 
ty of proofs and illustrations, equally striking, and 
equally obvious. 

I shall for distinctness confine myself to a single 
view of the subject, considering the wisdom of God 
as displayed in the choice of means to accomplish 
ends. The preference of those ends which are cho- 
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sen, to others, which may be imagined, belongs to 
another attribute of an entirely different kind. ‘The 
purposes of God are of a moral nature, and are dic- 
tated by a moral attribute, his benevolence. The 
contrivances for executing those purposes, and ac- 
complishing the designs of goodness, furnish the pe- 
culiar proof of the attribute of wisdom, 

In examining any work of art, after ascertaining 
its use and design, our opinion of the skill of the 
artist and our admiration of his talents depend on 
finding an exact adaptation of means to accomplish 
the end proposed. 

The visible creation is a vast system comprising 
innumerable objects, and a great number and variety 
of ends, principal and subordinate, to be provided for. 
In the form and distribution of parts, in the relations 
they bear to each other, in the principles and laws by 
which they are united, and by which they act on 
each other, there is much room for wise and skilful 
management. 

We see it, and cannot fail to admire it, in that sin- 
gle power extending and operating, as far as we 
know, throughout the whole material universe, pro- 
ducing the same effects and answering the same pur- 
poses everywhere, operating on all bodies, binding 
together the near, and connecting the distant; hold- ~ 
ing planets in their orbits, and regulating their mo- 
tions, and at the same time by the same law regulat- 
ing the fall of a pebble on their surface, or a feather 
floating in their atmosphere, subjecting the whole ma- 
terial world im all its parts to one uniform law. We 
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see it in the provision for diffusing light and heat in 
their due proportions for necessary uses through the 
system ; — the same central body being constructed to 
answer the threefold purpose of balancing the whole 
and governing the motion of all the parts by its mag- 
nitude and gravity, of giving light to the whole, and 
with it communicating that heat, which is essential to 
animal and vegetable life. . 
We see it in the form and the double motions of 
the planetary bodies, especially of that planet on 
which we are placed, so adjusted as to expose all the 
parts of its surface successively to the action of the 
great luminary, from which it receives motion, and 
light, and heat; by which, while producing the most 
grateful vicissitudes, these influences are in a measure 
equalized, yet not so as to rob them of the charms 
and advantages of that variety, which the different re- 
gions of the earth present. We see it again in the physi- 
cal and moral purposes which are accomplished by 
this variety ; in the aspect and productions of the sev- 
eral regions of the globe ; in the variety of occupation 
and character, means of improvement and sources of 
support and comfort they severally furnish ; especially 
in that intercourse of each with every other part of 
the world, which is thus induced, necessary to give to 
each the productions of all; multiplying thus, by a 
mutual interchange of what is peculiar to each, the 
comforts of all; exciting to the activity and enterprise, 
for which, without it, there would be no scope or no 
sufficient motive ; which activity and enterprise contrib- 
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ute so much to give vigor and elevation to the fac- 
ulties, and to improve the intellectual and moral 
state of the world. In this, as in many other. in- 
stances, we discover,— what we admire as singu- 
lar marks of wisdom, when they appear in the works 
of men, — several purposes, one beyond another, ac- 
complished by the same means, and rising one above 
another in value and importance. We find a physi- 
cal constitution not limited in its design to its imme- 
diate natural effects, but looking forward to further re- 
‘sults, and terminating in distant and important conse- 
quences in the social relations and the intellectual and 
moral system. 

When from the structure of the whole system of 
nature, and the fundamental principles and laws that 
prevail init, we descend to the parts, the discoveries 
of divine wisdom will not be less numerous and con- 
vincing. In the globe which we inhabit, when we 
consider it as designed for the dwelling of the various 
orders of living creatures which we find inhabiting it, 
and filling-the earth, the water, and the air; what 
can be imagined more admirable than the general 
structure and the distribution of the elements of which 
it is composed? ‘The land disposed into countries 
various in their forms and dimensions, rising into hills 
and sinking in valleys, separated by seas, indented 
_ with bays, intersected by rivers, from which it is con- 

tantly supplied with moisture and. rendered fruitful, 
by means of exhalations conveyed to it through an 
all-surrounding atmosphere? By which means the 
mnumerable tribes of living creatures find in the ele- 
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ments to which they belong, and the regions to which 
they are destined, provisions suited to their natures 
and wants. ‘The further we: push our inguiries, and 
the more perfect knowledge we acquire of the order, 
constitution, and properties of things, the more do we 
see of wisdom in design and skill in execution. . Ap- 
parent difficulties are removed. Parts which seemed 
useless are found to answer valuable purposes. And 
beauty and usefulness are discovered, where at first 
we saw only deformity and waste. The shapeless 
rock we find destined to be applied by human industry 
and ingenuity to purposes of ornament and use. ‘The 
barren mountain supplies a retreat and. shelter for the 
wild beast and fowls of heaven. ‘The dreary waste be- 
comes, under the hand of cultivation, a fruitful field, 
or rises a populous city. The ocean, which seems to 
cover so disproportioned a part of our globe, is re- 
quired to furnish sufficient supplies of rain for the 
earth, —it becomes also a convenient highway for inter- 
course between distant lands, nor is it barren of life, 
perception, and enjoyment. Countless myriads sport 
in its depths, and it supplies a large proportion of the 
food that supports the inhabitants of the earth and air. 
Are there circumstances in the operations of nature 
which seem to be exceptions to the character of the 
general plan, apparently adverse and defeating the 
purposes of wisdom? ‘There are very few which | 
are not already, and none probably which will not— 
sometime hereafter, be found either resolvable into 
general Jaws, which are on the whole salutary, or an- 
swering some useful purpose, for which there is no 
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other provision. Or the effect, which we view as an 


evil or a deformity, may be actually a necessary and 
important part of the general system. The fire that 
we apply to so many important uses, is a wise and 
necessary provision, notwithstanding its occasional de- 
structive effects, in laying waste our dwellings, and 
consuming our property. 

The tornado that uproots a forest, and the lighten- 
ing and tempest that overwhelm a fleet, have at the 
same time perhaps prevented a pestilence. And the 
pestilence itself, which, unprevented, spreads desola- 
tion through a country, and carries with it dismay and 
terror, serves also to rouse to reflection, and reclaim 
to sobriety and virtue, a thoughtless and profligate 
race. So that the very things, which with partial and 
imperfect views we considered as blemishes in the works 
of God, and obstacles in the way of his designs, we 
find to be the instruments he is employing, and the 
best he could employ to accomplish them. 

We may come down to minuter views, and con- 
sider the provisions which appear for single and par- 
ticular purposes, and the wisdom of the contrivances 
will appear in their exact adaptation to the end for 
which they were designed. Provisions of this kind 
are to be seen in the whole animal economy. It is 
to be remarked in the structure and functions, which 
are common to all that possess animal life; in the 
principle, whatever it be, on which vitality itself de- 
pends; in the several organs and functions, by which 
that principle is preserved ; in the power and the in- 
struments of voluntary motion ; in the organs of sense, 
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and ‘particularly in the mechanism, by which those 
functions on which the continuance of life depends, 
such as respiration and the circulation of the blood, 
are constantly carried on by a spontaneous action, 
without the effort, and even without the pRommedge 
of the being itself. 

The wisdom and the value of this last provision 
ought not to be overlooked. And it ought to fill us 
at once with admiration and with gratitude. The 
living being is thus relieved from the care of a con- 
stant immediate attention to the continuance of its 
life, by an operation which goes on with as much 
safety and perfection when it sleeps as when it wakes, 
and which is neither impeded nor interrupted when 
its care and-attention are wholly directed to other 
objects. 

- What wise contrivance and exact adaptation do we 
discover, when we examine the peculiar organization 
and structure of the several kinds of beings that have 
animal life, and consider them in connexion with the 
state of life for which they were intended, and par- 
ticularly the element in which they were to live. 
So exactly are the tribes that inhabit the earth, the 
air, and the water, suited each in his nature, formation, 
and wants, to his respective element, that while he 
there enjoys his existence, any change would be fatal 
to him! How admirably is each provided with the 
means of obtaining and using the food that is adapted 
to its nature! However profuse were the supply 
which nature furnishes, it were useless without a suit- 
able organization to receive and make use of it. The 
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horse or the sheep would famish in the finest pasture, 
had they only the sharp-pointed teeth of the cat or 
the lion, and these in turn must perish, were they 
armed only with the clumsy hoof, and blunt grinders 
of the former. The eagle and the shark are both 
formed to live on prey, but of different kinds and in 
different elements, and each of them would perish 
before he could supply himself with the food, that 
belongs to the other. 

But the most remarkable demonstrations of the 
divine wisdom we meet with in our own frame and con- 
stitution. We are struck with admiration, when we 
reflect what a vast number and variety of purposes 
were to be provided for, and within how small a case 
the machinery is enclosed, that is‘to accomplish them 
all; what an infinity of operations are continually 
going on, the most delicate, the most elaborate, some 
of them the most incomprehensible, by a mechanism 
that can be crowded within so narrow a compass ! 
If we think of the uses of the several parts of the 
human body, we are struck with admiration at the 
exactness and perfection with which they are adapted 
to them. Considered as sentient beings, we have 
five distinct inlets to the perception of external ob- 
jects. For four of them, sight, hearing, smell, and 
taste, we have for each a separate, distinct organ ; 
for the other, feeling, we have an organization dif- 
fused over the whole body. For this arrangement 
the best reasons may be assigned, and its wisdom 
can in no way be made so clear, as by considering 
the case as reversed, — that feeling were confined 
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to a single part, and the whole body an eye or 
an ear. In the use and design of the latter sense, 
feeling, we perceive why it should be placed alike in 
every part of the body. ‘The purposes of the other 
are sufficiently answered by a single organ, or by two, 
as Is the case with two of them. And we find them 
placed in the neighborhood of each other, in the most 
elevated part, and distributed in the most convenient 
manner, in their relation to one another, to the rest of 
the body, and to their respective uses. A change 
could not be made in their relative position, nor the 
whole be removed to another part of the body, with- 
out evident injury. 

Being designed not to be fixed like a tree or 
vegetable to one spot, but to move from place to 
place, we are furnished with organs for this purpose, 
in their form and structure of wonderful workmanship, 
and adapted to carry the body by a motion the most 
easy, and steady, and, what is material to remark, in 
the most convenient direction. ‘This is immediately 
felt by imagining how it would be, if the feet were 
constructed to carry the body in a direction opposite 
to that to which the eyes were directed, so that we 
should always be walking in the dark, and looking 
behind us instead of forward. 

We can indeed fancy amore perfect method of 
moving from place to place, and a different machinery 
for the purpose. We might have been constructed, for 
instance, with wings to fly like the birds. But besides 
that the question is not, whether our manner of mov- 
ing and the provision for it is the most perfect that can 
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be imagined, it is extremely uncertain, whether any 
other method would better answer all the purposes of 
just such beings as we are in every other respect. 

The arms and hands are another part of our frame, 
which cannot be steadily contemplated without ad- 
miration of the wisdom in their structure and uses. 
Who that considers how they are framed for strength 
and activity, of what variety and rapidity of motion 
they are capable, and in what an endless diversity of 
labor they may be employed, can fail to be struck 
with their wonderful adaptation to all the uses for 
which they were designed, and to all the purposes 
for which they are needed! Who has ever, in his 
sober senses, felt it a desirable thing, that, in any part 
of their structure, their position, or the direction of 
their motions, they were different from what they are! 
Who has ever seen them exercised in the various 
labors of the husbandman or the mechanic, or em- 
ployed in directing the motion of the pen, or in touch- 
ing the strings of a musical instrument, without giving 
involuntary utterance to the exclamation, —“ how 
wonderfully made, how curiously wrought, how ex- 
quisitely contrived!” 

Again, man was designed for a social being, and 
for that purpose was necessary the power of speech. 
How wonderful is the whole apparatus by which that 
work is carried on! The instrument by which the 
voice is formed, capable of such variety of tones, and 
obedient to the will in passing with such ease and 
rapidity through every different inflection and modu- 
lation! The little member, which does the work of 
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articulation, with what astonishing quickness and _pre- 
cision is it made to mark the minute and scarcely 
perceptible distinction between an infinite number of 
articulate sounds! For the purpose of communicat- 
ing our thoughts to each other, could a contrivance 
be better imagined than that of speech? Could an 
organization for its execution be conceived more hap- 
py, and simple, and perfect, than that, which the di- 
vine wisdom has seen fit to adopt? 

I have directed attention for the illustration of my 
subject to a very few out of many of the manifesta- 
tions of the divine wisdom, that meet us in the visible 
creation. Ihave confined myself, too, to the most 
obvious circumstances, the mere outside of things. 
A closer investigation, and pursuit of our inquiries 
into the minuter and internal parts of the constitution, 
structure, and offices of ourselves and the bodies 
about us, would bring us still stronger conviction, 
that he who formed them must be “wise in heart,” 
and open to us fuller and more admiring views of the 
display of his wisdom in the execution of his pur- 
poses. 

But to pursue these views more in detail would 
carry me beyond the limits suitable to be prescribed 
to this part of the subject. ‘The instances I have 
brought are sufficient to show the nature of the argu- 
ment, though they will give but a very faint notion of 
the extent to which it may be carried. We should 
find in the form and position of each bone and joint 
in the human or the animal frame, and in the struc- 
ture, composition, design, and uses of each vessel and 
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fibre of every animal and every vegetable, a new 
theme for admiring contemplation of the wisdom of 
him, who contrived and put together these wonderful 
pieces of living mechanism. 

These speculations, as far as they have led us, and 
as far as we may follow them up in our retired con- 
templations, will not have answered their purpose by 
having merely passed through our minds. ‘They 
should terminate, not in the immediate object of our 
contemplation, the wonders of the creation, but con- 
duct us up through them to the more wonderful skill 
of the Creator. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


POWER. 


On scarcely any subject can we pursue our in- 
quiries in such a manner, as not to find ourselves 
under the necessity of taking for granted, or supposing, 
re in one part of the argument, what is afterward to be 
proved. This is unwarrantable only, when the 
truth of what is thus assumed is to be supported in 
whole or in part by the proposition which it is 
brought to prove. Where the truth of that which 
is assumed is independent of that which it is brought 
to prove, or where it does not make-a part of the 
argument, but is asserted as a connected fact or truth, 
or one from which the argument is to proceed, it is 
allowable, and the force of the reasoning is not weak- 
ened. Something of this latter kind is perceived in 
treating the subject on which I am now engaged. 
The attributes of God are intimately connected to- 
gether. Neither of them can be properly said to be 
first or last, to be prior or posterior to another. And 
it is not easy to treat of any one of them, without 


having occasion to speak of the others. Some order, 


however, is necessary to be adopted; and that which 
I have chosen, of beginning with the natural perfec- 
tions, and then proceeding to those of a moral nature, 
seems to be a proper and obvious one. Yet I have 
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already, more than once, had occasion, in treating of 
the natural perfections, to bring into view one of the 
moral attributes ; and I must now again mention the 
same attribute, Goodness, as standing, in one point of 
view, before that which is to be the subject of this 
chapter, Power, as well as before that of the preced- 
ing, Wisdom. It is when we view them through, and 
as they stand connected with, the divine purposes, 
that this arrangement presents itself. "Those pur- 
poses we say were suggested by goodness. Wisdom 
was concerned in the contrivance and choice of means 
for their execution. Their execution itself was the 
work of power. 

In another view of the subject, however, Power is 
the first of the divine attributes, that comes under 
our cognizance. It even precedes the knowledge of 
his being. It is that which first suggests to us the 
existence of God. We see effects, which demand a 
cause; a creation, which must have had a creator. 
It was the exertion of power, which first led to in- 
quire for the being in whom it resided, and by whom 
it was exerted. 

It is after being led up through the medium of his 
perfections, and particularly of his power, to the 
knowledge of his being, that we afterwards come 
back again to examine into the nature and extent of 
each of those perfections. 

With respect to the nature of the divine power, 
and the manner of its exertion, reason has left us 
entirely in the dark ; nor has revelation shed a single 
ray of light on the subject. It is probably a subject, 
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which we have not faculties to comprehend. Certain 
it is, that whenever we attempt it, we are lost and 
bewildered. 

In finite beings, power is of all qualities the most 
difficult to define or explain. In the infinite being, 
underived and unlimited, and exerted without the 
instrumentality of intermediate causes, it is still fur- 
ther removed from the range of our conceptions. 
All the exercise of power which we see, or of which 
we are conscious in ourselves, is mediate; the agency 
is not direct; that of the first cause must be direct 
and immediate. The very idea of a first cause implies 
something prior to all other causes, as well as effects. 
It implies therefore the exertion of power previous to 
the existence of instruments and means. It implies 
indeed the greatest of all acts of power —creation. 

We must admit, however difficult we may find it 
_to have any clear conception of it, a power which 
has given being to everything that exists, the self- 
existent being only excepted. ‘This power then must 
have been exerted before anything else cid exist. 
To the same power also we must refer all the proper- 
ties of everything, and the powers of every agent 
throughout the universe. ‘These are both exercises 
of power, which we cannot deny to the Author of 
nature, and which can belong to no created being. 
We cannot deny them io the Author of nature, be- 
cause they are the very basis of the argument by 


which we are brought to the acknowledgment of his _ 
being. a 


But if it is by the power of God, that all things a 
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first exist, it must be his power that sustains them; if 
it was he that imparted their characteristic properties, 
it is he also that continues them. And if all beings, 
and all power in created things, be derived from him, 
and dependent on him, there would seem to be noth- 
ing that should suggest to us any limits of the divine 
power, nothing that should lead us to doubt of its 
being, in the most perfect sense, infinite. er ae 

I say there is nothing to suggest any — 
doubt of its being infinite. ‘There can be no rival 
power to counteract, or contrary power to control 
that, which, by the supposition, and by every argu- 
ment that proves its existence, is the source of 
all other power. Whether there be any positive 
ground for believing and asserting that it is absolutely 
infinite, will depend, in the first place, on what is to 
be understood by infinite or almighty power, and in 
the next place, on the actual manifestations of the 
divine power in the creation and government of the 
universe. 

As to the first, — what is to be understood by in- 
finite or almighty power,—it should be observed, 
that it must mean something more, than that which 
is merely unrestrained ; which has no superior force 
to control its exercise, or to limit its effects. We can 
imagine a finite power, which, being perfectly at lib- 
erty to act to its full extent, and with nothing without 
to control or counteract it, shall yet. be capable of 
producing only certain kinds of effects, and to a cer- 
tain degree. By almighty power we mean that, 
which can produce every kind of effect in every 
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possible degree. It is that which is neither controlled 
by any superior power, nor limited by any deficiency 
in itself. Finite powers are limited in both of these 
ways, — infinite in neither. 

It is not however to be understood, that nothing is 
impossible to almighty power. ‘There are impossi- 
bilities in the nature of things, which no power can 
overcome, and which it is no derogation from the 
power of the Almighty to say, that even that power 
cannot perform. We do not deny almighty power 
to God, when we deny him the power of working an 
absolute impossibility. Propositions, implying abso- 
lute contradiction, are natural impossibilities ; and the 
wildest absurdity follows from asserting them, as some 
from the best motives, and others from the worst, 
have done, to be the objects of omnipotence, — claim- 
ing as the prerogative of almighty power, that of 
doing what is not an object of power. 

It may be proper, however, to observe, that this is 
distinct from the question respecting the power to 
perform a miracle. A supernatural event admits of a 
clear distinction from an impossible one. A miracle 
has relation, not to the nature of things, but to an 
established course of nature, which course of nature 
the power, which first established, may at any time 
suspend, or alter, or violate. No one, who believes 
that God appointed the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, can doubt his power to suspend or alter them. 

In the actual exercise of the divine power there 
may also be restrictions of a moral nature ; but those . 
have nothing to do with the present question. That 
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the justice or goodness or mercy of God will not 
allow of his willing a thing, has-no bearing on the 
question that respects his physical power to perform 
it. 

But we get our direct notion of the power of God, 
and our clearest views of its greatness and extent, by 
contemplating the manifestations of it in the creation 
and government of the world. 

Let us then consider the power of God as execut- 
ing what his wisdom had first planned. 

We may begin with ourselves, our own being, 
structure, and faculties, and thence pass to the objects 
around us, and the worlds above us. Our bodies 
with the power of motion, and the organs of sense, 


-and our minds with the powers of thought, percep- 


tion, and will, have recently sprung into being. Now 
admitting that the substance of which the material part 
is composed existed before, in a different form and dif- 
ferent combinations, the properties and powers it now 
possesses did not, and they are equivalent to a new cre- 
ation ; and besides the same cannot be said of the mind, 
or thinking faculty. Of this we have no proof, and no 
ground for believing, that the substance itself had any 
being till the first moment of our consciousness. For 
we cannot, as in the case of our bodies, trace back the 
mind to a-different, previous state of being, in a differ- 
ent form, and with other~ properties and powers. 
The mind is not, hke the body, compounded of 
parts. It is single, simple, indivisible, as is the con- 
sciousness we have of its being and activity. — We 
have then, in ourselves, and in each human being 
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that is born into the world, an instance of the exercise 
of creative power, an instance of the highest kind 
and degree of power, of which we can have any 
conception. ‘The power of consciousness had re- 
cently a beginning. Now this power is the only evi- 
dence there can be of the existence of the mind in 
which it dwells, Before it existed then, the being 
itself, as far as we can know, did not. exist. The 
observation may be transferred with nearly the same 
force to every animal, and perhaps we may add to 
every vegetable production. In every tree and every 
plant that springs up from the ground, we witness the 
exertion of a power, that can hardly be distinguished 
from that of creation. In forming the organs of the 
human body, which are to serve for the reception of 
the intellectual principle and its instruments; the 
various vessels of the animal frame, which are to 
carry on its circulations necessary to the production 
and continuance of animal life; and the fibres of 
plants and the juices, which fit them for life and 
growth ;—in the whole and each of them, nothing more 
may be required, than a new and peculiar arrange- 
ment of matter, which already existed in other forms. 
But the superaddition of the principle of life, even in 
its lowest state, vegetable life, is quite another thing. 
Here is something, which did not before exist in any 
form. There is one added to the number of beings that 
before existed. This we readily perceive when we 
carry the mind back to the first animal or the first 
vegetable of the kind that was brought into being. 
It is only because we are accustomed to a different 
T4* 
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view of the subject, that it is not as instantly perceiv- 
ed with respect to every subsequent individual life. 
What then must be our conception of that power 
which is thus every moment operating, in bring- 
ing into life the countless multitudes of beings that 
fill the portion of space about us; that prepares for 
each life an organization or a vehicle peculiar and 
suited to its nature and destination ; that prepares for 
it the abode and the sustenance it requires; and that 
adds to the gift of life the powers of perception and 
motion, of thought, enjoyment, and suffering. What 
enlargement of our conception of the Creator’s pow- 
er do we experience as we stretch our views fur- 
ther, as we think of the extent of the creation; when 
we think what a mere speck on our own globe it is, that 
falls under our direct personal observation ; what a 
mere atom the globe itself is, when compared with 
the system of which it is a part; and that this whole 
system is but a point in the universe, and if blotted 
out of being would scarcely be missed by an eye that 
takes in the whole; and then reflect, that this same 
power is operating at the same time in every part of 
the wide-creation in similar or in other productions ! 
Improvement in science, and discoveries in the 
knowledge of nature, have opened to us other views 
of the wonderful power of the Former of all things. 
With what admiration are we struck, when we reflect 
on the very smal] number of elements, the few earths, 
salts, metals, and gases, of which all material sub- 
stances are. composed, and into which they may be 
resolved. How are we struck with surprise, when we 
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think that the fairest human form consists of the same 
elements, scarcely differing in their several proportions, 
and only varying in the manner of their combination, 
from those that constitute the ugliest beast or the 
most loathsome reptile! ‘That the tree which grows in 
the pasture, the grass that springs up at its root, the 
bird that sings in its branches, and the lamb that 
sports in its shade, are all made of the same materials, 
and, when reduced to their respective elements, scarcely 


vary from each other even in the proportion of the 


several elements into which they are respectively re- 
solved. How shall we think or speak of that power 
which has thus, from a small number of original ele- 
ments, produced all that we see in the endless variety 
of form and of properties in the objects of nature! 
How shall we especially conceive of that power 
which first gave existence to these elements them- 
selves, and made them capable of such an infinite 
variety of form, proportion, and mutual relation, and 
ef properties and powers for al] the purposes and uses 
to which they are applied! 

Again, there are some of the objects and phe- 
nomena of nature, which impress us in a more lively 
manner than others, with images of the divine pow- 
er. Whatever is great or terrible in nature reminds 
us of the power of the Lord of nature. Such are 
the high mountain or rock overhanging its base, or 
the impetuous rushing of the cataract. We can hard- 
ly behold them without trembling with awe at the 
hand that formed and guides them. A more than usual 
impression of the mighty power of God is felt in the 
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hurricane, the tempest, or the torrent that sweeps along 
with it whatever is in its way. It is felt. in contem- 
plating the rivers of liquid fire that pour out with re- 
sistless force from the crater of the volcano. It is 
felt in the lightning, and the tremendous voice that 
utters itself in thunders. In the earthquake that 
makes the whole fabric of our globe to tremble, — it 
fills us with dread and dismay. 

But if such be the impression from these phenom- - 
ena, what will it, what ought it to be, when we rise 
to higher contemplation, and extend our thoughts to 
other indications of greatness and strength ; — when 
we think of this globe itself, impelled with a rapidity 
that outstrips the motion of thought, through the re- 
gions of space, yet guided with unerring exactness, 
and kept within its appointed bounds ;— the other 
planets also with their secondaries moved and direct- 
ed by the same hand; — the sun suspended in the 
centre of the system, and the comets travelling off for 
centuries with.a motion far exceeding the quickness 
of sound, without getting beyond the sphere of his 
attraction, or falling within that of other systems, and 
returning again by the same power that sent them 
abroad! What will it be, when we suffer imagination 
to escape beyond the limits of a comet’s path, and to 
see on every side and in every direction, other suns 
and other systems, above, beneath, and beyond each 
other, without number and without end, all subject to 


one Jaw, balanced by the same power, held at their 


appointed distances, and kept in perpetual safety 
and uninterrupted harmony ! 
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It must be a single power, guided by a single un- 
derstanding and will, that can preserve these vast 
bodies in rapid motion and in various directions 
from losing the balance that keeps them in their 
places, and rushing into confusion and ruin. And 
the single power that does this, shall we hesitate to 
pronounce infinite? Can imagination assign to it 
limits, or say that anything is too great for it? 

The sentiments which this attribute is calculated 
to inspire are fear and trast. Did we know nothing 
of God but his power, fear would be the prevailing 
sentiment. And in those whose contemplations are 
chiefly directed to this attribute, religion, instead of 
being a solace and a source of hope, and confidence, 
and joy, becomes an occasion of terror and dread. 
But when to the almighty power of God we join the 
consideration of his parental character, and think that 
it is never exercised in an arbitrary manner, but al- 
ways directed by wisdom and _ benignity, it becomes 
the foundation of a cheerful confidence and settled 
trust. We cannot fail to feel ourselves sate in_ his 
hands, assured that there is no rival or opposite being 
of superior power, that can defeat his purposes by 
_ keeping from us the good he has designed, or by 
bringing upon us evils contrary to his will. And if 
in our further inquiries it shall appear, that his will is 


always directed by a goodness, as infinite as his pow- | 


er, it will teach us how reasonable it is, whatever be 
the course of events, to take refuge under the shadow 
of his wing, and fear no evil, and to rejoice that the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


SPIRITUALITY. 


Tue Being to whom, in following the light of 
reason, we have been led to ascribe almighty power, 
infinite wisdom, and perfect knowledge of all things, 
is also declared to be a Spirit. 

We speak of spirit as distinguished from body. It 
is that which is incorporeal, invisible, not an object of 
any of our senses. So far, however, the definition is 
merely negative. But the term is used to express 
something positive and real. However defective our 
conceptions on the subject may be, we always under- 
stand by it a being, and therefore a substance, which 
is not material, not solid and impenetrable, not com- 
posed of parts like body, yet living, active, conscious, 
capable of thought, design, affection, and will. These 
are accordingly the ideas that are suggested to our 
minds when it is said that God is a Spirit. 

But though this is our notion of spirit, we find it 
not easy to separate from any being all material qual- 
ities. We are ourselves so intimately connected with 
the material world, and receive all our knowledge 
through the medium of the senses, that-we find it dif- 
ficult to conceive of a pure unembodied existence. 

Accordingly, gross conceptions of God have pre- 
vailed with the ignorant and unenlightened in all ages, 
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and even the well informed have hardly been able to 


drive them away. Sensible qualities and bodily parts’ 


have been attributed to him, and a local residence as- 
signed him. ‘This has happened in part from an un- 
avoidable defect in human language. So entirely 
is our language borrowed from the objects of sense, 
that when we have occasion to speak of the qualities 
and actions of a spiritual being, we aré obliged to do 
it in terms derived from these, and metaphorically 
applied. So that where the notions of God are 
the most correct, the language is still for this cause 
imperfect. _ And this imperfection of human language 
becomes the occasion of erroneous and imperfect con- 
ceptions, even where the true doctrine of God has 
been taught by revelation. 

For instance, deriving all our knowledge through 
the medium of the senses, particularly those of sight 
and hearing, and having no conception of the manner 
in which ideas can be received by a being destitute 
of bodily organs, we are under the necessity, in 
speaking of the divine knowledge, to use that language 
which is thus familiar to us. We say that God sees 
and hears all things, that his eyes are upon us, and 
his ears open; when we only mean that he has per- 
fect knowledge of all things, and whatever takes 
place, without intending to express the manner of his 
knowledge. We say that he has a strong arm, that 
he stretches forth his hand, when we would express 
the exertion of his power to accomplish any of his 
purposes, without being conscious that we make use 
of language wholly inapplicable to him in its literal 
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sense. So also do we speak of the face of God, as 
a visible object, of his voice, of his speaking to men, 
at the same time that we confess that he is invisible, 
‘that no man hath at any time heard his voice, or 
seen his shape.” ‘The consequence is, that however 
pure and correct our speculative faith, our- concep- 
tions are apt to be extremely gross. The language 
we are under the necessity of using proves more ef- 
fectual to debase our conceptions and fill the mind 
with low and unworthy images, than our speculative 
reasoning to elevate and refine them. — 

Further, in all our experience and observation of 
spiritual existences we see them only connected with 
material bodies. This is the case with all living 
agents. It is the case also with all active powers. 
None exist, to our knowledge, in a separate state, and 
hold their being and activity independent of matter. 
The human intellect, for instance, is joined to an or- 
ganized body. So also the powers of gravity, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, appear to us only in union with 
matter. ‘This is another circumstance that serves to 
prevent our so easily bringing the: mind to conceive 
of God, as a pure, unembodied Spirit, and occasions 
a closer connexion, —a connexion not easily dissolved, 
— between our conceptions of God and the language 
we are obliged to make use of in expressing them. 

Yet there are considerations which ought to over- 
come these prejudices, and not only to satisfy the de- 
mands of our faith, but also to conquer the reluctance 
of the imagination. 

In the first place, there is no other supposition 
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which does not require a greater effort both of faith 
and imagination. ‘The only alternative, except Athe- 
ism, is to adopt the notion of a material God. But 
this is negatived by all that-we have seen of the at- 
tributes of God, to which nothing that we know of 
matter has any resemblance. The material world, 
the visible universe, is evidently an effect; what we 
seek for is a cause; and it is essential to the idea of 
God, that he be the cause-of all things. 'The known 
properties of matter are passive. It possesses no 
principle of activity. It is essentially inert; pos- 
sesses not even the power of self-motion. The 
Creator and Governor of the Universe is essen- 
tially active, and is perpetually communicating 
motion, and actuating all things. Are there proper- 
ties belonging to some portions of matter, such as 
electricity and magnetism, which seem to be excep- 
tions, and to indicate an internal principle of activity ? 
Yet these are partial and limited. And besides, were 
they universal, like gravity, like that also they act 
without choice, without freedom, without design; by 
laws imposed upon them, of which they are ignorant, 
and producing effects of which the bodies in which 
they reside are wholly unconscious. But it has been 
shown, and we can hardly open our eyes without re- 
ceiving new and stronger conviction of the fact, that 
the whole arrangement of the system of the universe, 
the structure and disposition of all its parts, especial- 
ly the whole economy of organized matter, indicate 
design, display wisdom, contrivance, suiting of means 
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employed to ends proposed, adapting a method of 
operation to purposes to be effected. 

Is there any other power or principle inherent in 
matter more universal, more subtile, more active, and 
the activity of which bids fairer to solve the great 
problem, and account for the existence of the uni- 
verse, and all the physical and intellectual phenomena 
it presents? Will it be said, with the ancient Ma- 
cians, that fire is this principle, seeing it pervades all 
bodies, and js so necessary and powerful an agent in 
most of the phenomena of nature, and particularly 
in the production and continuance of vegetable and 
animal life? . It may be replied, that this, like all 
other material agents, is manifestly unconscious, un- 
designing, producing effects, of which it has-no know- 
ledge, by laws imposed on it by a superior power ; 
itself pervaded by a power, which can arrest and 
bind it, or direct all its motions. Like all other forms 
of matter, too, this lies under the’ reasonable. suspicion 
of being essentially inert. Why else is it latent in 
the flint, and there forever remains, unless by an ex- 
ternal stroke elicited from its confinement ? 

Again, can the creature be imagined to be of a 
superior order of being to the Creator; the thing 
formed, to him that formed it ; the production nobler 
than the producing power? But will it be pretended, 
ihat the material world is of a nobler nature, than the 
intellectual? that mind with all its powers is not su- 
perior to body with all its properties? Will -it be 
thought as probable that the latter should have 
brought forth the former, as that the former should 
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have contrived the latter; that intelligence should be 
the offspring of solidity, and form, and: color, and 
attraction, and heat, as that those should be the in- 
vention of intelligence ? 

The necessity then of adopting a less probable 
_ alternative, if you reject the doctrine of a spiritual, 
incorporeal substance, is with good reason alleged as 
one of the arguments to reconcile the imagination to 
it, and to prepare the mind to listen to any consider- 
ations, which are thought to favor it. It should also 
lead us to suspect that the difficulty, which prevents 
its reception on the ground of incredibility, may be 
imaginary, and not founded in anything real. 

We proceed to one further consideration. It is, 
that the whole objection to an immaterial substance is 
founded on a mistaken notion as to the clearness of 
our conception of a material substance. We are 
imposed upon by our senses, and led into the appre- 
hension, that we have a clearer notion of matter than 
of spirit, when in fact we are equally ignorant of 
both, and know nothing of either but their properties 
and powers. ‘These properties and powers are as 
distinct from each other, and as clearly defined, as 
can be imagined. ‘To the one belong extension, 
solidity, the power.of being moved, and of affecting 
some of our senses; to the other, thought, will, and 
the power of causing motion. Of the substance or 
being, to which either of these belong, we know 
nothing else except its properties. But that they 
are entirely distinct is rendered credible, when we 
consider, that if you take away all the properties of 
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mind, matter will remain unimpaired; on the other 
hand, remove all the properties of matter, and mind 
may be conceived still to remain. We have there- 
fore the same evidence, and equal reason to believe, 
that mind is independent of matter, and may exist 
without it, on the one hand, as we have, on the other, 
that matter is independent of mind, and may exist in 
a state of separation from it. 'The latter we see in 
the whole mass of lifeless, unanimated, unconscious 
matter, which composes the material universe ; that 
we see not the former, in the same manner, is by no 
means conclusive against it, since from the nature of 
the case, it is not possible it should be so. ‘The very~ 
notion of an immaterial being is, that it is not cogniz- 
able by any of our senses. 

But we have that, which should not be less satis- 
factory to our minds, than a sensible demonstration. 
That there is a God, the author of all things, and 
governor of the world, we have proof of the highest 
and most satisfactory kind. ‘That he possesses in 
the highest possible perfection all the attributes of 
mind, we have the same evidence, that we have of 
his being. But there is nothing that should lead us 
to the apprehension, that he has any one of the prop- 
erties of body, and much. that seems to be positively 


‘inconsistent with the supposition of it. He is in- 


visible ; He is the object of none of our senses. Yet 
we know, “ that he is never far from any one of us,” 
and are not less assured by reason, than by revelation, 
that “in him we live, and move, and have our 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GOODNESS. 


Retteron is founded on the relation of man to his 
Maker. Its character will accordingly depend on the 
character ascribed to him, on the attributes that are sup- 
posed to belong to him. We may use ourselves to 
contemplate him only in the exhibitions of his power, 
and the displays of his knowledge and skill, and if 
we do so, it will be likely to inspire us with more of 
terror and dread, than of confidence, and hope, and 
jove ; and our religion will. partake too much of aus- 
terity and gloom. If, on the other hand, we are 
accustomed to think of his power as always directed 
by goodness, to see him in acts of beneficence, pro- 
viding blessings for his creatures, and doing them 
good; our religion will have mere of cheerfulness, 
and gratitude, aud affection, and hope.. Revelation 
assures us, that the Being, who made the world and 
all its inhabitants, is-a kind and benevolent being. 
It represents him as a father and friend to his creation. 
It declares. that ‘he is good to all, that his tender 
mercies are over all his works.” 

- Let us inquire what are the evidences we have, that 
such is the character of the Author of nature ; what 
- proofs are presented to us, in what we see of his 
works, of kind intention and benevolent purpose. 
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It is not with the attribute of Goodness, as it is 
with some of the other attributes of God, that the 
proofs of it are the same as the proofs of his being. 
Wisdom and power are displayed in all the works of 
God ; and to perceive it, we have only to view them — 
in that single light, in which they indicate an intelligent, 
active, designing cause. But the same view will not 
alone prove anything respecting his Goodness. For 
power may be exerted in producing evil, as well as 
good. And the cause of misery may be intelligent. 
As much intelligence and skill may be displayed in 
contriving the means for executing the most malig- 
nant, as the most benevolent purposes. 

Now the end, which Goodness proposes to it- 
self is happiness, and happiness only. The sensible 
proofs therefore of the goodness of the Author of 
nature are just equal to the evidence we have of 
a tendency in his works to the production of hap-. 
piness. ‘The one is the exact measure of the other. 
Our opinion then on the subject will be regulated by 
what wecan discover of kind intention in provisions 
~ made for the happiness of sentient and intelligent 
beings ; —such only being capable of happiness. 

We direct our attention, then, to a general view of the 
creation, and in the greatness of the material universe, 
the disposition of its parts, the preservation of its 
order, the regularity of its motions, and the grandeur 
and beauty it everywhere displays, we perceive de- 
cisive proofs of wisdom in contrivance and power in 
execution in the Author of nature, above our high- 
est conception. But so far there may be no certain 
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indications of goodness, nothing that obliges us to 
think that the Author of all this grandeur and order 
and beauty is a benevolent being. For what were 
the use of the best constructed mansion, without an 
occupant? What the most beautiful scenery, were 
there no eye to behold it, no mind to perceive its 
charms, no heart to enjoy its delights? It is not then 
till we contemplate the material universe as an abode 
for the beings which inhabit or behold it, that we can 
see in it proofs of the beneficence of its Maker. 
Further, is it sufficient that it be merely peopled with 
inhabitants? A structure, which displays the most 
exquisite skill of the artist, may yet be but a prison 
to its occupant, the abode of wretchedness and de- 
spair. A world also, in which are the richest displays 
of beauty, and order, and magnificence, may be filled 
with inhabitants, that have no perception of its gran- 
deur, and no relish for its beauty, or who regard it as 
a place of exile from which they are impatient to 
make their escape. 

To ascertain then how far the divine character, 
and divine scheme of government are that of benefi- 
cence, we are to direct our attention only to living 
beings, their condition, and the provisions made for 
them. 

In the first place, then, the world which we in- 
habit, —and by analogy we have reason to believe 
the whole universe, — is filled with sensitive and in- 
tellectual life; there is no portion of it, that is not 
either itself inhabited by creatures. endued with such 
powers of perception, either of sense or of intellect, 
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as qualify them to receive pleasure from their being, 
and derive enjoyment from the exercise of their facul- 
ties, or that does not contribute some important bene- 
fits to other portions that are so inhabited. Not a 
few beings only thus live under the smiles of their 
Maker, and enjoy his munificence and care, but 
countless multitudes, and a perpetual succession of 
them ; by various organization suited to different ele- 
ments ; by their constitution adapted to different re- 
gions, and formed for different kinds and degrees of 
happiness. Not a single species, or a few kinds only 
are scattered thinly over the wide universe. Innu- 
merable orders of them appear, rising up to man 
from the lowest degree of animal nature. So that in 
the gradation of being, as well as in the space it 
occupies, no vacancy is found, no interstices remain 
unfilled. And of all these creatures, not one order or 
one individual being left without the visible tokens of 
its maker’s care and kind regards, can it be any more 
doubted by the pupil of nature, than by the disciple 
of revelation, whether He, who has thus peopled his 
creation, and thus provided for his creatures, is a 
friend or an enemy to the works of his hands? — If 
such a doubt can for a moment arise, iet him cast an 
eye over the earth, the air, and the sea, all teeming 
with life in various forms, all full of perpetual activity, 
and cheerfulness, and joy; and his doubts will van- 
ish. Let him behold the hosts of animated forms, 
that walk on the surface, or have their abode in the 
bosom of the earth; the countless multitudes that 
frolic in the atmosphere, and in perpetual music ex- 
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press their joys; and the myriads that sport beneath 
the wave, and in their ceaseless gambols proclaim how 
they enjoy their being. 

In all these varieties of animal existence, what do 
we find? not only life given and preserved, but. an 
evident care to make that life a blessing. We dis- 
cover a studied attention to adapt the organization of 
each to the element it is intended to occupy, and the 
manner of life to which it is destined; to suit its 
nature to the objects with which it is surrounded ; to 
accommodate the things about it to its necessities ; to 
furnish a supply to its wants ; and, what is deserving 
of peculiar notice, to give it the capacity of receiving 
pleasure from the constant and ordinary functions of 
life, and from the most common objects. This has 
been often remarked, and I know not a circumstance 
more striking than this, and more decisive to show 
the goodness of the great Creator. We see the 
wisdom of the Creator admirably displayed in the 
manner in which animal life is sustained. ‘The pro- 
cess is long, intricate, and circuitous, and what is re- 
markable is, that in each stage it is usually accom- 
panied with agreeable sensations. This, it has been 
well observed, can only be resolved into the benevo- 
lence of the Deity ; since every other purpose, except 
that of happiness, might have been as well attained 
without as with this kind provision. 

When we thus see, that, through the whole world 
of sensitive beings, animal life is not enlivened occa- 
sionally and incidentally only by the pleasures that 
flow from the gratification of appetite; but that in 
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the constant employment of life and its necessary 
functions, they are supplied with a constant succession 
of grateful sensations, can we doubt the beneficence 
that has so formed our constitution and so adjusted our 
condition ? 

- Contrivance and design appearing in the works of 
creation, a uniform adaptation of means to ends there 
discovered, are considered as furnishing decisive proof 
of an intelligent author of nature. Now if it can be 
made to appear, that goodness is the characteristic of 
every contrivance, and its intention and its tendency 
be evidently the production or communication of 
happiness, the argument may be extended, and the 
goodness as well as the intelligence of the great 
Creator be supported. 

Let us see in a few instances how the argument 
may be applied. 

In the structure of the universe we see throughout 
an arrangement, which has evidently the good of the 
living beings that inhabit all worlds for its object. 
The benefits we feel ourselves, we may presume are 
felt through the planetary system by the light and 
heat emitted from the central sun, to enlighten, and 
warm, and cheer the globes that move around him. 
Can we doubt whether the intention was kind as far 
as respects our own earth, though in the several 
regions of it the distribution is extremely unequal ? 
Though by a peculiar obliquity of its rotation, some 
portions of it, scorched by his vertical rays, are blast- 
ed with perpetual sterility, while others scarcely feel 
at all his enlivening influence, are half their time 
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covered with darkness, and bound in everlasting frost ; 
in this, as in other cases, the evil is partial, while 
‘the good is general. The evil is also only incidental 
to the contrivance, not the object of it. In the 
scheme-of'a malevolent being we should have seen 
the reverse ; either the blessing not provided, or the 
proportions of good and evil so reversed, as to show 
that evil was the object of design, and good only 
incidental to it;~that the former was the rule, the 
latter the exception. 

Again, nothing is oftener mentioned, or more justly 
alleged, as an indication of beneficence in the scheme 
of nature and providence, than the contrivance for 
conveying moisture and fertility to the earth, and 
thus providing sustenance for every living thing, by 
means of water exhaled from the ocean and the land, 
suspended in the atmosphere, condensed into vapor, 
distilled in dew, or showered down in rain. Nor will 
any be disposed to call in question whether kindness 
of intention be perceived, and tendency to good, 
though large portions of it be wasted where it is not 
“wanted, though many regions often suffer for want 
‘of a sufficient supply, and although tempests some- 
times burst with fury upon the earth, and overwhelm- 
ing floods lay waste its productions, and destroy or 
distress its inhabitants. 

The animal structure contains a greater number and 
variety of contrivances for effecting particular purpo- 
ses than are any where else to be found within the 
same compass. Can any one of them be mentioned, 
concerning which a question can arise, whether or 
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not its intention be kind and its tendency beneficial ? 
There is no one of the senses that does not occasion- 
ally become the vehicle of pain, but do we doubt its 
beneficial design, when we consider its uses and the 
general character of the sensations it produces? Is 
there in the human body an organ or a fluid that is 
either useless to its possessor, or manifestly designed 
to annoy and to produce pain? Is there a muscle, a 
bone, or a joint, so situated as to leave room even for 
the question to be asked, why was not its position 
more convenient, or useful, or comfortable to its pos- 
sessor ? 

The value of almost any possession is best under- 
stood by contemplating its loss, and considering what 
were our situation without it. He that has lost the 
use of his limbs, or any of his senses, knows how to 
estimate their worth in a healthful state. Would you 
know the value of sight, ask the blind man; of 
hearing, consult the deaf. Would you understand 
the benefit of a free use of your limbs, appeal to the 
lame, the maimed, the gouty, or the paralytic. 

We look further than’ to thé animal frame. We 
view man as an intellectual, as a social, and as a 
moral being, and new proofs occur of the benevolence 
of the Creator. 

First, as an intellectual being. Reason, memory, 
imagination, are not mere empty distinctions of our 
nature; they are also high privileges of our being. 
They serve as well to bless, as to exalt and adorn our 
nature ; to promote and augment our happiness, as to 
elevate our rank. The very exercise of the faculties 
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is itself enjoyment of an elevated kind. This is 
heightened, and new ones are added, when their ex- 
ercise is crowned with success. The acquisition of 
knowledge is a good, distinct both from its uses, and 
from the pleasure that accompanies its pursuit; and 
would amply compensate the labor of acquisition 
were not that labor itself, as it is, one of our most de- 
lightful occupations. . 

Secondly. Asa social being, what could be more 
happily constituted than the nature of man, or more 
kindly ordered than his condition! ‘Those affections, 
which bind him to his fellows, which prompt him to seek 
the society of his kind, which give him a lively interest, 
and dispose him to participate in the state of others, 
make an essential part of his nature. How much is 
the social condition improved by the power of speech! 
Can we doubt whether it were benevolence, that de- 
vised so convenient a vehicle for the mutual commu- 
nication of thought and expression of affection? Why 
are the relations of life so multiplied and varied, but 
to increase and to diversify our social and domestic 
pleasures? That provision is made in our constitu- 
tion, and in the circumstances in which we are placed, 
for a constant flow of kind feelings, for the constant 
exercise of kind offices, and for passing our most de- 
lightful moments in the intercourse of the social and 
domestic relations, is surely different from what might 
have been expected from a being either malignant in 
his disposition, or indifferent to the good of his crea- 
tures. In the latter case, he would have left but 
equivocal marks of his disposition toward his creatures 
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in their disposition toward each other; and in the 
former, he would have accomplished the full purpose 
of his malevolence by making men to receive no sat- 
isfaction from the kind affections and gentle offices of 
life; but by forming them in the nearest relations to 
hate, to harass, and to destroy one another. Whereas, in 
the present constitution of things, there are affections 
implanted in us by nature, which the worst men can 
scarcely eradicate from their hearts, by which they 
are attached to their kindred, and inclined to acts of 
love and gentleness. And all hatred and hostility are 
as manifestly a violation of nature as they are de- 
structive to human happiness. 

Thirdly. We may lastly consider man as a moral 
being, subject toa moral government, capable of dis- 
cerning right and wrong, of being influenced by motives, 
and accountable for his actions. We here again meet 
with proofs. of kind intention and benevolent design 
in the Author of our being. We are not only sub- 
jected to a law of righteousness, but wveabes formed, 
and such are the relations in which we are placed, 
that obedience to the Jaw is our happiness. Not only 
is the general good of the whole promoted by general 
virtue, but the individual, who obeys the law of virtue 
in doing this, insures in the best manner his individual 
happiness. . Now a good being only would thus have 
associated happiness with goodness, — would have so. 
adjusted our moral feelings as to connect with the 
consciousness of doing good the purest satisfaction of 
which we are capable, at the same time that the act 
itself should be accompanied with the most beneficial 
results. 
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The proper practical use of contemplating the di- 
vine goodness is to give us a stronger sense of our 
obligations, and a livelier sentiment of gratitude; to 
strengthen our pious trust, and lead us to the imitation 
of that goodness, which we see in the provisions 
made by the common parent of all for the good of 
his creatures. This imitation of the divine benevo- 
lence will appear in our kind affections and kind offi- 
ces toward one another; and in promoting, as we 
have the power, the happiness, and never wantonly, 
maliciously, or carelessly causing the suffering, of any 
of the creatures whose condition he has placed in any 
degree in our power. — Our pious trust will be express- 
ed by habitual cheerfulness under all the allotments of 
life, and reference of all our interests without anxiety to 
the divine disposal. — Our gratitude admits of various 
modes of expression. It will discover itself in our 
manner of thinking and manner of speaking of the 
works of God. We must not allow ourselves to 
think a speak disrespectfully or lightly of any of 
the works or the appointments of heaven. We must 
not indulge impatience in the course of events and 
order of providence, as if it might or should have 
been ordered better. Is it grateful, surrounded as we 
are, and loaded with the favors of heaven, to speak of 
our condition as miserable, to complain of the evils of 


life, to speak of this as a bad world, a prison, a ruin, 


a place of wretchedness and woe, and our being in it 
not worth the acceptance? It becomes us to speak of 
the nature God has given us, in all its parts, with ad- 
miration, and respect, and thankfulness, It is only as 
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we have debased it by sin, and forfeited its privileges 
and distinctions by their neglect or perversion, that we 
can speak of it without impiety, as a state of degra- 
dation and ruin. Nor let us think we have reason to 
repine and complain of the evils that are necessarily 
connected with our condition, or that we are authorized 
on account of them to overlook and despise our mani- 
fold blessings. Not repining and complaint, but thanks- 
giving and praise, cheerful resignation and trust, are 
due from all creatures to the common Parent, Bene- 
factor, and Friend. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NATURAL EVIL. — 


To reconcile the existence of evil in the degree in 
which it appears in the universe, with the coexistence 
of unlimited power and unmingled goodness in the 
Author of nature, is doubtless one of the hardest 
problems that philosophy or religion has to propose. 
One method of solving the difficulty has been the 
supposition of two independent principles concerned 
in the creation and government of the world, the 
one benevolent, the author of all good, the other es- 
sentially malignant, the author of all evil. This was 
the doctrine of the ancient Magi, and the more med- | 
ern Manicheans. An opinion amounting to nearly 
the same made a part of the religious faith under 
most of the forms of the ancient polytheism. It has 
made a part too of the popular belief probably of 
most Christians in all ages. The author of evil and 
enemy of God and goodness has been exalted, not 
indeed to an equality with God, yet to a kind of in- 
dependency and rivalship, and to a not wholly unsuc- 
cessful competition for the dominion of the world. 

But reason is soon compelled to reject the notion 
of two opposite independent principles. The unity 
of design which is perceived notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of evil, and the codperation of evil with good 
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in many cases in accomplishing the same ends, and 
the reasons we have to think it may be the case in 
all, are strong indications, that they proceed from the 
same original cause, and make a part of the same 
great scheme. Besides, if evil proceed from a power 
independent of God, and opposed to his designs, it 
would seem that it must either detract from his omnip- 
otence, that he is unable to prevent or destroy it, or 
from the perfection of his goodness in the proportion 
that he permits it to prevail. ; 

It may be asked, whether any other hypothesis is 
unencumbered with the same, or with equal difficul- 
ties, and not liable to equal objections. 

Evil is of two kinds, natural evil, or suffering, and 
moral evil, or sin. Let us first give our attention to 
natural evil, or suffering, the existence of which in 
the works of God is a phenomenon to be explained 
in consistency with his almighty power and his abso- 
lute goodness ; that is, entire freedom from malignity. 

That suffering in any degree should make part of 
the plan of a benevolent being, who has nothing 
above or without himself to limit, restrain, or prevent 
him from effecting whatever he wills, is what we may 
never hope to be able with our imperfect faculties so 
to understand and explain, that the subject shall be 
pressed with no remaining difficulty. Some consider- 
ations, however, may be suggested, which, if they 
give not entire satisfaction, will remove some part of 
the objection, lessen the force of what remains, and 
show that the whole may admit .of a satisfactory so- 
Jution, though for want of more extensive views, it 
be not in our power to see in what manner. 
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In the first place, then, a large proportion of 
natural evils are evils of imperfection ; that is, are the 
necessary effects of the limitation of our nature and 
powers. ‘These, it is obvious, are to be laid out of 
the case, since they belong to our condition as finite 
beings, and must remain so long as we are anything 
short of infinite. We are impatient of the feebleness 
of our faculties, the narrow bounds of our knowledge, 
the error and uncertainty to which we are liable. 
Our activity is confined, our strength is limited, our 
power of motion can be exerted only in a certain 
way, and to a certain degree. 

But if with these circumstances of restriction we 
are dissatisfied, should we be less so with any enlarge- 
ment of our powers, while they remained limited at 
all? Had we the strength of the elephant, and the 
swiftness of the bird of passage, that we could visit 
distant regions without the tardiness and weariness to 
which human travel is subjected, the complaint would 
still remain, and still might we ask, why have we not 
the power to remove mountains? and why are we 
bound to this narrow sphere of motion, why confined 
to earth, why not allowed to visit other worlds, and 
other systems? And were our intellectual capacities 
enlarged to any assignable degree, short of infinite 
perfection, the question, why are they not larger, why 
has infinite goodness thus stinted us, might be asked, 
with the same degree of pertinence, as the same 
question is asked, in the present degree of their limit- 
ation. 

There is another view in which imperfection seems 
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not a reasonable ground of complaint, or occasion for 
calling in question the Creator’s goodness. Men and 
all living things, though they have an individual ex- 
istence, and separate and distinct powers and_perfec- 
tions, are yet parts of a whole. Now the benevo- 
lence that projected the whole is to be estimated by 
the sum total of good that is produced; and if a 
greater sum on the whole is produced by an infinite 
number and variety of beings, rising from the lowest 
to the highest degrees of created excellence, than 
would have been the case had only beings of the 
highest order been formed, then the limitations to 
which the lower orders are subject diminish not the 
force of the argument for the benevolence of the 
Creator. Besides, the very idea of a whole implies 
imperfection, incompleteness in its separate parts. It 
implies too, that each of the parts, however minute, 
and however imperfect in itself, is necessary to the 
perfection of the whole. Man could not.be what he 
is, and enjoy what he does, but for the other lower 
orders of creatures. The loss of the most inconsid- 
erable, by its influence on the next dependent on it, 
and that again on others, might derange the whole 
system, and materially affect the condition of every 
part. 

Again, the complaint of imperfection, as an evil, 
goes on the absurd, and I may add, contradictory no- 
tion, that benevolence in an infinite being requires the 
production of the greatest possible good ; that is, that 
infinite power exhaust itself. But if it does all that 
it can do, if it produces the greatest effect of which 
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it is capable, it is limited, it has bounds beyond which 
it cannot pass ; then it is finite. The very idea of in- 
finite power and infinite goodness is, that, whatever 
effects it produces, it can still produce other and greater. 

One further remark seems proper to be made on 
that imperfection which is the result of the diversity 
there is in the creation. It furnishes one of the pur- 
est and noblest sources of happiness, for which, with- 
out it, there could be no opportunity. Were all 
beings, as the objection would have it, of the same 
order, with the same powers, and in the same condi- 
tion; equally perfect and happy in the same degree 
and manner; there could be no scope for beneficence, 
no room for participating in that part of the creator’s 
happiness, which consists in communicating good; of 
course none for the exercise of kindness on the one 
part, and of gratitude on the other; none for the mu- 
tual interchange of good offices and good dispositions. 

I proceed to remark, secondly, respecting natu- 
ral evils, that a large proportion of those, which are 
most the subject of complaint, are effects of the 
operation of general Jaws, which laws in their ten- 
dency and usual effects are beneficial. Are such 
laws, then, to have no place in the universe? Is all 
to be done by special provision, and by single, insu- 
lated, unconnected, independent acts? But it is on 
general laws, that the whole order of the universe 
depends. On them are founded all our calculations, 
and all our provisions for the future; our sense of 
stability in the order of nature, and of security under 
the government of providence. 
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The good is constant, the evil occasional ; the good 
is permanent, the evil transient ; the good is the nat- 
ural, the evil only an incidental effect ; the good is the 
direct object of design, the evil only incidentally con- 
nected with it. The water that serves a thousand 
beneficial purposes, may occasionally produce the 
most destructive effects. The fire that warms and 
cheers you, may also consume your dwelling. But 
in each case the benefit is constant, the evil infre-. 
quent ; the one takes place by a permanent tendency, 
the other by accident. By the operation of gravity 
a man is crushed under a falling tower, or he tumbles 
from a precipice, and perishes. Is the law of grav- 
ity then an evil? But it is the same law, that up- 
holds the order of nature. Let it be suspended, and 
the universe instantly returns to chaos. 

We may observe, thirdly, that some of the evils 
that afflict us, though real evils to a certain ex- 
tent, are yet blessings, when considered as salutary 
cautions to prevent our falling into still greater evils. 
We may instance, as belonging to this description, 
bodily pain. ‘This is kindly appointed to warn us of 
danger, and to guard against mischief. But for the 
pain of hunger, how liable should we be to perish for 
want of that friendly notice? And but for the pain 
of repletion, how many would indulge their appetite 
to the destruction of health and life? Were there 
no pain in burning, what would save us in thousands 
of cases from becoming victims to the devouring ele- 
ment, before we had notice of our danger? Were 
there no suffering in bodily disease, how long might 
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it lurk in our system, flow in our circulations, fatally 
strengthen itself, and undermine the powers of life, 
before we were aware of our danger? The suffering 
of incipient diséase is our friendly monitor to check 
intemperance and voluptuousness before they prove 
destructive. 

he host of mental troubles have also the same 
friendly office, — disgust, vexation, grief, shame, re- 
morse. ‘These are often severe sufferings, evils that 
we would gladly dispense with ; but they are useful, 
salutary, friendly notices, to remind us of faults to be 
corrected, or warn us of evils to be shunned. They 
are the kind appointment of benevolence, not the 
infliction of vengeance ; and their ultimate design and 
tendency may be seen to be eventual improvement 
and happiness by means of temporary and disciplinary 
suffering. 

A fourth remark is, that the objection to the 
existence of evil as inconsistent with the goodness of 
God, is in great part founded in our ignorance. We 
are finite, shortsighted; can see but a part of the 
divine plan, and know but little of remote tendencies, 
and of ultimate design. We have but imperfect 
knowledge too, and can but partially distinguish 
means and ends. 

Now we can see with respect to some, and have 
reason to believe with respect to many things of 
which we are ready to complain, that they are means 
to the attainment of some greater good. Numerous 
instances might be adduced for illustration. 

The shapeless rock seems to you at first an incum- 
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brance and a blemish on the face of our globe, use- 
less at least if not worse than useless. You see it 
again by the skill and industry of man wrought into 
shape and comeliness, and applied to important uses. 
You see it under the hand of the artist, and what 
before was an evil, you admire as a valuable gift. 
You ask, why are certain portions of the mineral, 
certain classes of the vegetable, certain tribes or 
families of the animal kingdom, armed with poison- 
ous and destructive qualities? But your disposition 
to accuse the Creator is checked, when you recollect 
the use of some of them for defence and security, 
when you see the antidote provided, as well as the 
poison, especially when you discover the important 
uses to which the most deadly may be applied. When 
you are told, that the poppy and the hemlock, the 
mercury, antimony, and arsenic, have obtained im 
portant places in medicine, and are employed with 
success in the cure of the most fatal diseases, you are 
led to acknowledge the hand of kindness and mercy, 
where at first there seemed only tokens of wrath, and 
instruments of punishment. 

A fifth remark is, that liability to pain and suf- 
fering seems to be the necessary consequence of 
an organization and of faculties by which we are 
capable of pleasure. ‘They are the same senses that 
are the instruments of agreeable and of painful sen- 


sations. We have not a peculiar set of organs for 


the one, distinct from those that convey the other. So 
that a change in our make, that should deliver us 
from the one, must deprive us also of the other. 
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What is thus said of our external, may be said also 
of our internal organization. It is the same structure 
of mind, the same faculties, the same affections, which 
are the source of our pains and our pleasures. We 
are susceptible of shame, only in proportion as we 
are alive to the sense of honor and praise. That we 
fee] disgust and resentment under a sense of wrong, 
is from the same moral temperament that makes us 
capable of the delightful emotions of gratitude and 
love. That we are tormented with remorse, is be- 
cause we are endued with that lively perception of 
what is right and wrong, which is the ground of all 
our self-approbation, and the satisfaction of conscious 
virtue. Would we in either case have been wholly 
exempt from the liability to the evil, it must have 
been by excluding the good, which flows to us in the 
same channel. 

‘A similar remark may be extended to the various 
relations in which we are placed. A large proportion 
of mortal sufferings grows out of the domestic and 
social relations, and our relation to other orders of 
creatures, the same relations from which we derive 
most of the satisfactions, with which our condition is 
enlivened and blessed. _ Our social blessings and our 
social evils, our domestic comforts and domestic trials, 
all grow on the same stock; all depend upon and 
flow from the same circumstances in our condition ; 
and it is not easy to see how the one can be eter 
without a liability to the other. 

I might remark, that some evils are not necessary, 
are not unavoidable, are brought upon us by our own 
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fault or neglect, and are therefore no just ground of 
complaint. I might say, that some are means to su- 
perior advantages, that some prove incentives to 
the more vigorous exertion and better use of our 
faculties, and that some have a direct and powerful 
influence on our moral improvement. 

I shall add only one further consideration. It re- 
spects what is usually reckoned the greatest evil to 
which our nature is subject, the termination of our 
earthly existence by death. I have before said, that 
many of our evils have their compensation, are con- 
nected with some good not otherwise to be attained, 
or are means to some desirable end. With respect 
to some evils this is readily perceived and acknow- 
ledged ; but few probably have been used to contem- 
plate death in this light. Yet whoever will reflect 
how much of the happiness of men and of the whole 
animal world arises out of the conjugal, parental, and 
filial relations, the affections which are peculiar to 
those relations, and the duties which they impose, 
will readily see how this may be the case. For these 
relations are peculiar to beings existing by successive 
generations ; and this world could be peopled by a 
succession of beings only by means of death. Mor- 
tality is implied in it. One generation must pass 
away, as another cometh. That the world may not 
soon be overstocked with its inhabitants, death must 
intervene to remove the succession of generations. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MORAL EVIL. 


A part of the considerations, which apply to 
Natural Evil, are applicable to Moral Evil. This 
also has some relation to the limitation of our facul- 
ties, and takes place by that same constitution of our 
nature by which we are capable of virtue. 

In the first place, the liability to moral evil is the 
necessary consequence of the whole of that constitu- 
tion of our nature, by which we are free and account- 
able beings. We must be free to do wrong by the 
same constitution by which we are free to do right; 
we must be capable of vice by the same faculties, 
by which we are capable of virtue. It is not easy to 
see, that moral evil could have been certainly pre- 
vented, but by depriving man of his moral agency. 

The question, then, will be reduced, to this, — 
whether the goodness of God would have been better 
manifested, had there been no beings created, that 
were endued with the powers of moral agency. ‘This 
will hardly be maintained or imagined by any. In 
the gradation of being, as we rise through the several 
stages of vegetable, animal, intellectual, and moral 
- life, there is a correspondent gradation in the power 
and goodness manifested in their production. The 
beings of each higher order have a higher sphere of 
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action, have more and nobler sources of enjoyment, 
and present higher proofs both of the power and of 
the benevolence of Him, who has thus made and 
endued them. That they have in any degree abused 
or neglected the privileges of their nature, will hardly 
be thought to cancel the obligation of the gift, or to 
show that it was not in itself a blessing. If we have 
abused our moral liberty, it lessens not the kindness 
that granted it to us. 

Nor have we any better ground of complaint of 
those animal appetites, the improper indulgence of . 
which makes a part of the moral evil, that isin the 
world. ‘Those appetites are in themselves good, and 
they could not have been sufficiently strong to answer 
their design, without being liable to become the oc- 
casion of evil by their excess. The same may be 
said of the passions and affections. These enter into 
our virtues as well as our vices; they are as essential 
to form a good character, as a bad one. It is only 
in their excess or their misapplication, that they be- 
come an evil. They are the same passions and 
affections, differently modified and directed, that lead 
to the best and the worst actions, and go to form 
characters of the most exalted virtue, or most de- 
grading vice. 

It may perhaps be imagined, that although the 
goodness of God did not require that the possibility 
of moral evil should be prevented by creating no 
beings, who should be liable to it; yet that the lia- 
bility to it might have been far less than it is. It 
may be imagined that. temptation should have been 
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less, and the power of resistance greater; that the 
appetites, passions, and affections should have been 
weaker, and the reason and moral discernment, which 
are to balance them, stronger. ‘That this might have 
been the case, we can have no doubt; but that it 
would have been a better scheme than the present, 
and more clearly indicate the goodness of the Creator, 
will not follow so certainly, as we might at first appre- 
hend. We- know not how far the same change in 
our moral constitution and condition, which should 
diminish the temptations to vice, might also enfeeble 
our virtues. We have reason to think, that it would 
at least diminish them in equal degree ; and if in the 
present state of things there is on the whole a 
balance in favor of good, the degree in which 
there is such a preponderance of good over evil 
must be constantly diminished by the change pro- 
posed, since it must wholly vanish as soon as it is 
extended so far, as to destroy free moral agency. 

But besides, some positive benefits may be discern- 
ed in a constitution of things in which the trial of 
virtue is severe, the temptations to vice strong and 
numerous, and even where the difficulties attending a 
course of right conduct are increased by examples of 
defection. ‘The principles of virtue, in those who 
are thus exposed to trial, are strengthened. ‘They 
rise to higher excellence, and a-more confirmed and 
vigorous character, than they would have done in 
circumstances, which called for less exertion of the 
moral faculty ; in the same manner, as all our bodily 
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and intellectual faculties acquire strength by use, and 
become capable of higher exertion and greater effects, 
nearly in proportion to the degree in which their 
strength is called forth. : 

These are visible tendencies and certain effects in - 
the present order of things. How far the same ef- 
fects might have been produced by a different consti- 
tution, it is impossible for us to know. But if it were 
possible for the habit of virtue, and great strength of 
the virtuous principle, and a character of exalted 
moral excellence to be possessed, without having 
been formed in a state of trial and temptation, and a 
liability to the opposite issue,—it would show, not that 
the present constitution was inconsistent with good- 
ness, but only that there might have been a scheme 
of more perfect and unmingled goodness. 

But there is another view, in which it seems im- 
portant to consider this subject. It seems important 
to take into our consideration the indications which 
may be discovered of the light in which moral evil is 
regarded by God. If distinct and decisive expres- 
sions of his disapprobation appear, and none, that it 
is the object of his approbation and encouragement, 
it may show us, that whatever account may be given 
of its existence, or of the degree in which it is per- 
mitted, it is to be resolved into anything rather than 
a defect of that goodness, which should dispose him 
to prevent it; it may lead us to the probable infer- 
ence, that as far as it is permitted, a greater good is 
on the whole the result, than would have followed. its 
absolute prevention. 
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Now the indications of the divine disapprobation of 
moral evil are neither few nor equivocal. Nothing 
indeed can be more distinct and decisive, than the 
expressions of the displeasure of Almighty God 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. 
This will appear in the provisions he has made in the 
constitution of nature, in the first place for its pre- 
vention, and in the second for its punishment. 

The moral discernment, by which we are capa- 
ble of distinguishing between right and wrong, is 
attended with a sentiment of approbation of the one, 
and disapprobation of the other, and when applied 
to ourselves, with a sense of guilt and self-condemna- 
tion on the one hand, and of conscious virtue on the 
other. Now the sense of guilt is regret, remorse, 
shame, and sorrow, and these are all painful and dis- 
tressing feelings, calculated to deter from the repetition 
of actions, of which we find them to be the conse- 
quence. Self-approbation, on the other hand, con- 
scious rectitude, is always a grateful feeling, and can 
hardly fail to strengthen the motive to continue in the 
course of life, in which we have once felt it. Here 
then have we, in the very faculties and constitution 
God has given us, the expression of his will. The 
power of conscience is the voice of God within us. 
Its decisions on the past are admonitions and warn- 
ings in respect to the future. As soon as one begins 
a course of virtue, his motive to proceed is strength- 
ened. ‘The satisfaction it gives is an immediate, and 
daily increasing inducement to go on. The very 
entrance on a course of vice, on the other hand, 
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brings shame, and remorse, and fear, A sense of 
guilt and of danger is felt. These continually in- 
crease, and every step of advance heightens the dis- 
satisfaction that is experienced, and adds strength to 
the motive to return to virtue. 

Besides this, as an indication of the will and dis- 
position of our Maker, it is not an unimportant con- 
sideration, that there is nothing in our constitution 
whose original design and tendency is to moral evil. 
Not a single appetite, or passion, or principle in our 
nature has vice for its direct object, or leads to it by a 
necessary and unavoidable tendency. Many of the 
worst passions of the human heart are the excess 
only, or the perversion and abuse, of those, which in 
their original design and natural tendency are good. 
The qualities of our nature, which enter into the 
characters of the worst men, are the. same that are 
found in those of exalted worth, and are even the 
basis and the germ of their virtues. We have here 
then another provision in the constitution of things in 
favor of virtue and for the prevention of moral evil, 
and another unequivocal notice, as moral evil is the 
direct object and original design of nothing in our 
nature or our condition, that its existence is not to be 
attributed to a defect of goodness in the author of 
nature. 

The penal effects of sin, as they take place in the 
natural course of things, make another part of those 
considerations, from which we may come to the same 
inference. ‘The effects to which I refer are constant- 
ly seen and universally experienced. There is a 
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general tendency of moral evil to produce natural 
evil, and in that to find its remedy. Every kind of 
excess tends to pain, disorder, and misery, and these 
are divine admonitions to correct the excess. He 
who neglects his blessings loses them by the neglect. 
The abuse of privileges. and opportunities is the occa- 
sion of their being taken away. ‘Take away the 
neglected talent and give it to him who hath ten, is 
the decision of nature as well as of the Author of 
Christianity. The indulgence of any of the appetites 
beyond the bounds of reason and moderation brings 
on disease, and suffering, and perhaps death. In the 
disorder and misrule of the passions, men are sure to 
meet with much to afflict and torment them. The 
punishment of indolence is want and dependence ; 
that of dishonesty is degradation and infamy; deeds 
of violence or cruelty usually bring returns of a cor- 
respondent character; not unfrequently such as shall 
extort the confession, “‘ As I have done, so God hath 
requited me.” On the other hand, the general tenden- 
cy of right conduct is to happiness. —These tendencies 
- of virtue and vice to their several results are established 
in nature. ‘They are the appointment of heaven, and 
discover to us, in a manner that cannot be mistaken, 
that the Author of nature and Moral Governor of the 
world is the friend of virtue and the punisher of wick- 
edness. 

But the evidence of this does not stop here. 'The 
consequences of guilt and its punishment fall not only 
on the guilty person himself. Such is the constitution 
of things, that its effects are sometimes felt extensive- 
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ly, and for a long time. By the crimes, and through 
the bad passions of one man are sometimes the: 
heaviest calamities brought on a whole nation; and 
not unfrequently are the fatal consequences of the 
guilt of one generation seen in the sufferings of several 
succeeding. Are these distant, remote, and long con- 
tinued effects of human actions, falling on others than 
those by whom they were committed, inconsistent 
with a righteous moral distribution? ‘They are in- 
tended to strengthen the motive to virtue, and imcrease 
the abhorrence and dread of vice. If our conduct 
brings after it so long a train of consequences, not to 
ourselves only, but also to others, and often to those 
who are dear to us, the reason for care in its choice 
and its regulation is strengthened. 

To the legislator, the magistrate, the minister of 
religion, the instructer of youth, and every man in 
public station, the motive to right conduct is increas- 
ed by the consideration, that its consequences are not 
confined to himself, but, whether good or bad, will be 
extensively felt. ‘This motive is calculated to operate 
with peculiar force and effect on parents. It may be 
expected to be more powerful than all others to pre- 
vent them from engaging in courses, which might 
bring disgrace, or poverty, or disease, or any great and 
permanent evil or disadvantage upon their children ; 
—especially to induce them to the care of their 
education, considering how almost entirely the future 
condition and character of their children are now put 
into their hands, and will depend on the fidelity and 
judgment with which they shall discharge the trust. 
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On the other hand, the power of the child over the 
happiness of the parent is not less than that of the 
parent over the prospects and hopes of the child. 
No ingenuous youth can be a stranger to so pure and 
elevated a motive. He feels that in every virtuous 
action, in every laudable improvement, in every kind 
affection, in every worthy habit, he is answering the 
wishes and hopes of those who are most dear to him. 
He knows also that no severer pang could he cause 
them to suffer, than by the disappointment of their 
just hopes, by the neglect of his opportunities, by 
habits of vice, or by unworthy deeds. ‘The principle 
of virtue is thus strengthened, and the motives to 
it confirmed. In the time of trial and season of 
temptation he has here an effectual security from the 
deed that would bring regret or shame. He checks 
the momentary feeling, or subdues the rising passion, 
which personal considerations might have failed to re- 
strain, and the generous sentiment of filial piety saves 
him from entering the forbidden course, or checks him 
in its progress. 

But the consequences of the conduct of rational 
and accountable beings are not limited to the present 
life. By the light of nature alone we have strong 
reasons for apprehending that they may reach beyond 
it, and that moral evil will be followed with similar 
punishments, or others more effectual, in a future 
world. And these apprehensions of something fu- 
ture, are further notices of the will and purposes of 
God; are further assurances, drawn from the consti- 
tution of our nature itself, and our natural feelings 
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and apprehensions, of the disposition of Him who has 
implanted them in us. 

But we are not left to these deductions alone. 
What nature has hinted to us asa probable part of 
the divine scheme now going on, and the result in 
which it may issue, revelation has assured us, will in 
fact take place. It thus comes in powerful confirma- 
tion of the language of nature, and can leave us in 
no doubt in what sense we are to consider the moral 
evil there is in the world, as making a part of the 
great scheme of the divine economy. ‘The same de- 
sign and purpose, which are seen in the whole consti- 
tution of nature, are seen still more distinctly in the 
whole course of the divine dispensations, of which 
revelation gives us the account. Not only “is the 
wrath of God therein revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men,” and 
the divine disapprobation of it thus indicated, 
but every part of the scheme is expressly directed 
against moral evil. ‘For this purpose was the. Son 
of God manifested, that he might destroy the works 
of the devil.” And that “grace of God which has 
appeared bringing salvation,” effects its purpose of 
mercy by teaching men “to deny ungodliness, and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, and righteously, and 
godly in the present world ;” knowing that he who 
gave himself for us did it for the purpose of promot- 
ing this same end,— “to redeem us from all iniquity, 
and to purify to himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


MERCY. 


Goopness is concerned in producing happiness ;. it 
is the attribute of Mercy to relieve suffering, and re- 
mit punishment ; and our proof that God is. merciful 
must be equal to the provisions we can discover in 
the constitution of nature for these two purposes. 

A great deal of suffering we certainly see in the 
world, and much of that suffering is clearly to be con- 
sidered as divine punishment. It is the consequence 
of our own conduct; of conduct, to which in the nat- 
ural course of things suffering is annexed, and of 
which suffering we have the clear foresight. 

Much, however, that men suffer, has no immediate 


connexion with their own conduct; it is brought 


upon them by their relation to others, or is the effect 
of general laws. Now, whatever relief is: provided 
in the constitution of nature for either of these de- 
scriptions of suffering, is to be attributed to Mercy, 
and serves to discover to us the merciful character of 
Him who established that constitution. 

With respect to all those sufferings, which are inci- 
dent to our nature and condition as dependent beings 
of limited capacities, and placed in a great variety of 
relations to other beings equally dependent and im- 
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perfect, we see that preventives, alleviations, and 
remedies are in many cases provided. 

Pain, sickness, disappointment, losses, are the com- 
mon lot of men. They belong to every period, and 
befal men in every condition of life. When we con- 
sider the degree of exposure to them; the innumerable 
sources from which they may come, how many cir- 
cumstances must concur to place us at ease and 
peace, and make our state even tolerable at any one 
time, — we might be led to conclude that pain and dis- 
quiet must inevitably be the usual lot of life. Every 
part of our frame is liable to pain, and the slightest 
disturbance of its order may inflict the severest pangs. 
The peculiar delicacy of some of our organs, and the 
constant exposure and extreme sensibility of others, 
would seem to render it probable that injury must be 
so frequent as to make pain and suffering the common 
state of man, and freedom from them rare and unusu- 
al. Consider that every breath you draw, any parti- 
cle of food you receive, may throw the whole system 
into disorder; that you take not a step nor move a 
limb without the danger of producing pain and disease. 

Yet with all these infinitely multiplied and constant 
exposures, injuries to the system and consequent suf- 
fering from them are comparatively rare and infre- 
quent. Our usual state is that of ease and health. 
In this prevention of effects which might have been 
expected, by an original disposition which serves to 
guard against them, we see the indications of kind- 
ness. When they actually take place, how many 
circumstances are there that contribute to mitigate the 
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degree of suffering, and render it more tolerable! 
This is something more than prospective kindness. 
It seems to spring from compassion in the Author of 
nature for the actual suffering of his creatures. Still 
more so is this to be seen and acknowledged, where 
not alleviations only, but effectual remedies, are pro- 
vided. Now both alleviations and remedies occur, 
not occasionally and incidentally only, but constantly, 
in the regular course of things, and by original and 
permanent provisions. Examples offer themselves 
to our constant observation. ‘There is a healing and 
restoring power in nature, by which injuries to the 
system are repaired, wounds inflicted on the body are 
healed, remedies are provided for afflictive diseases, 
disorders are rectified that occur in the affairs and in- 
terests of life; and these relate to the intellectual and 
moral as well as the physical concerns of men. 

But in seeking indications and evidences of the di- 
vine mercy, we are chiefly concerned with what re- 
lates to provisions for counteracting the effects of our 
own misconduct and preventing or correcting those 
evils which we voluntarily bring upor ourselves. 
If the provisions in question extended only to those 
evils which are occasioned by no fauit of our own, 
the evidences of mercy in them would be less clear 
and decisive. It might with some show of reason be 
urged, that here were indeed proofs of benevolence 
and kindness in the Author of nature, but no proof 
that his good will toward his creatures would ever 
lead him to go beyond the limits of strict justice in 
their favor. 
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Now what are the facts that offer themselves to 
our notice? Not only is provision made in the con- 
stitution of nature for the mitigation of human suffer- 
ing, but of that suffermg which men bring upon them- 
selves. Not only are remedies provided for evils, but 
for those evils which are the consequence of our own 
actions, and which were appointed in the original con- 
stitution of things for punishment and correction. ‘These 
preventives, mitigations, and remedies are not univer- 
sal. They are far from it. But they are of suffi- 
cient frequency, and in cases sufficiently important, to 
mark the disposition, and give some intimation of the 
purposes, of the Author and Lord of nature. They 
sometimes take place without any previous indications 
of repentance, or of a return to prudence, wisdom, 
and a sense of duty, and thus without any pledges of 
future good conduct. But usually it is otherwise. 
Relief is provided, not for those who persist in the 
wrong course, but for those who have forsaken it ; 
not for those who are going on in the career of folly 
or vice, but for those who have returned to wisdom 
and virtue. So that mercy has still its moral tenden- 
cy, and is exercised in consistency with, and in such — 
a manner as to promote, the great moral design. 

God has appointed that indolence shall lead to pov- 
erty and want, and thoughtlessness and folly issue in 
dishonor and ruin. But let the indolent and thought- 
Jess turn to industry and prudence, and how soon are 
his condition and his prospects changed with his char- 
acter! Some of the consequences of his former folly 
still pursue him, and the whole perhaps he can never 
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entirely escape; but the immediate effects of a change 
of character are sufficient to encourage reformation, 
and to give assurance of the mercy of God. 

It is the ordinance of heaven, made known in the 
constitution of nature, that voluptuous and sensual 
excess shall be punished with disease, ‘and sorrow, 
and untimely death. But it is provided, that within 
certain limits, a return to temperance and sobriety 
shall prevent these effects, though beyond those 
bounds no sincerity and no degree of reform will be 
of any avail. 

The miseries, that follow the misrule and disorder 
of the passions, will in some measure cease as. soon 


“as those disorders are corrected. The very first step 


toward the correction of a bad habit is a step toward 
recovering from the slavery in which it has bound 
one; and when its fetters are entirely broken and its 
power dissolved, not only do its effects cease, but 
sometimes a sense of freedom, satisfaction, and self- 
approbation is felt, beyond what belongs even to hin 
whose habits have been uniformly good. Such is the 
encouragement to those vigorous efforts, which are 
necessary to him who would burst from the dominion 


_of inveterate habit! 


_ To the neglect of early opportunities, the abuse of 

talents and privileges, the perversion of the endow- 

ments of nature, God has annexed severe penalties. 

And they are unfailingly executed. The suffering 

is immediate, and not to be evaded. Like all oth- 

er mischiefs which men bring upon themselves, its 
is* 
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termination is to be looked for only when the cause 
of it is removed. That the punishment is then with- 
drawn, and the evil repaired in any degree, is to be 
acknowledged as a provision of Mercy. It would 
have been no impeachment of the justice of God, 
had such been the constitution of things, that the con- 
sequences of wrong had been final and irretrievable. 
But in this, as in other instances, the indications of a 
constitution encouraging repentance and reform, by 
providing for remission of punishment, are clear and 
decisive. 


Indications of mercy in the constitution of nature 
of a less obvious and obtrusive kind, are not less satis- 
factory. The evils, which a man does not guard 
against himself, are often warded off from him by the 
interposition of others. ‘The principle of sym] 
in our nature issa universal, constant, an 
agent in preventing and diminishing the mi 
the human condition. It operates powerfull 
even in the worst of men; and as much as tl 
of hostility, and hatred, and oppression in the 
to augment the sufferings of humanity, we hay 
son to believe, that, — taking in the whole « 
of the kind affections, in general good will, in perso 
al friendship, in the courtesies of neig hood 
cially in the nearer relations of so 
life, — for every positive deed of ere 
there are many acts of kindness an 
that we are so constituted and so rela e 
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er, that the means and disposition of d ) 
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good should be thus constant and universal, and the 
opposite disposition of malignity, and correspondent 
conduct, comparatively rare and infrequent, is one of 
the clearest proofs we can have of what is the dispo- 
sition of Him who has so constituted us, and so or- 
dered our condition. 

Can we doubt the merciful purposes of the Author 
of nature, when we survey the whole or almost any 
part of that constitution of things under which we are 
here placed? Why are those affections implanted in 
our nature, by which we are so sensible to the sorrows 
of others, so instantly sympathize in whatever ill be- 
fals them, and so spontaneously wish, and so. readily 

_ exert ourselves, when we have the power, to give re- 
lief? Why are we so constituted, that the suffering 
even of a personal enemy instantly disarms our re- 
- sentment, and excites our commiseration? Have we 
more compassion, kinder affections, better dispositions, 
than He who made us? 

There is again in human nature a readiness to for- 
give injuries, and to be reconciled to those who have 
— donet us wrong, whenever they manifest penitence, and 

_a disposition to repair the wrong. So rare is an unre- 

ting, implacable temper in men, that we are 

ocked when we meet with it; we view him as a 

onster who is inexorable and unforgiving, and will 
hardly allow him a share in our common baeutel Can 
we doubt whether He who has given us this nature, 
is less ready than ourselves to forgive the penitent, 
and to remit that punishment which a return to duty 
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has rendered no longer necessary to the porpedee of 
his moral government ? 
~ That God is merciful, that he is rich in mercy, the 
evidence from the brief views we have taken of a 
few parts of the constitution of nature is exceedingly 
satisfactory. Yet it may not be easy, from the light 
of nature only, to ascertain to what degree the divine 
mercy may extend. We see that the whole constitu- 
tion of nature assures us of the placability of the di- 
vine character, and favors the expectation, that, as 
mercy is shown to the penitent in this life, it may be 
in the life to come; that, as many of the natural 
consequences of sin are prevented here, so also 
its penal effects beyond this life, being a part of the 
same great scheme of moral government, may be 
prevented also. The inference so far seems to be 
just, and to have sufficient foundation to excite 
reasonable hopes. But is it sufficient to assure even 
those whose repentance is most perfect, and their 
return to virtue complete, that it will operate to 
their exemption from the whole effects which would _ 
have followed a course of sin? Is it enough to give 
them confidence in the expectation, that repentance 
will restore all the benefits of innocence, and that it 
will be as well with him who returns to virtue after a 
course of vice, as with him who had ot kept 
himself pure ? ; 

The experience and Bbcecvatene of what takes 
place in this life will be far short of bringing him to 
this conclusion. ‘The mercy of God in the remission 
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of punishment in this life has its limits. The natural 

and penal consequences of sin are mitigated on a 
return to virtue, but seldom if ever are they entirely 
removed. He, whose early years have been spent in 
profligacy and vice, may by future diligence and pu- 
rity recover some of the advantages he has lost, and 
by perseverance in well doing have all the benefit of 
his future right course. But some of the effects of 
the past will long remain. “No bitterness of re- 
pentance, nor sincerity of amendment will save him 
wholly from possessing the sins of his youth. It will 
neither mend a broken constitution nor repair a ruined 
fortune, nor recover to its native vigor and activity an 
enfeebled understanding.” Never can it wholly take 
away the sting of remorse, never can it repair all the 
evils, nor obliterate the remembrance, nor prevent the 
painful and mortifying recollection of unrepaired and 
irreparable wrongs; and never can it, therefore, with- 
out some further light, remove entirely the apprehen- 
sion that inexorable justice may follow them into a 
future life with the visitation of that punishment 
which they had escaped in this. 

_ Hence has it always happened, that unaided reason, 
with all its proofs of benignity and mercy in the 
~ Author of nature, has yet, in the consciousness of ill 
desert, been afflicted with doubts and fears. Hence 
has it always, distrusting the efficacy of repentance, 
and not understanding the freedom and extent of the 
divine merey, been seeking some expedient, and dis- 
posed to resort to something as a substitute, or a sup- 
ply for its deficiency ; some offermg, which may ex- 
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piate guilt, give a value to repentance, and reconcile 
offended justice. A 

For a full understanding of this part of the divine 
character, more than any other, for removing the 
doubts and fears of nature, for withdrawing us from a 
reliance on expedients and substitutes, and teaching 
the free mercy of God, we are indebted to the light 
of revelation. We there meet with nothing to con- 
tradict, but everything to confirm, the deductions 
drawn from observations on the constitution of nature 
and course of providence. And besides this confirm- 
ation of the best hopes of nature and reason, we have 
unfolded to us the whole scheme of the divine mercy 
in the series of dispensations for recovermg our world 
from corruption, and restoring it to purity and virtue. 
We are there assured of what we had seen enough 
before to raise the confident belief, that “unto the 
Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses.” 
And we are there informed in what manner and by 
what means his purposes of grace are accomplished. 
The most illustrious expression of it, and inclusive of 
all the rest, is the gift of his Son to be the Saviour 
of the world. 

And let it not be forgotten, that the same light, 
which reveals to us the essential mercy of God, 
makes known to us also its consistency with the great 
moral purposes of the divine government. It is not 
so represented as to encourage licentiousness. It 
offers no hopes, and makes no promises, to those who 
continue in the course of sin. It is to those only 
who come to true repentance and holiness, that the 
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promises of forgiveness and ultimate happiness belong. 
It is for them only that those rewards and blessings 
are prepared, which no finite merit can reach, which 
no human virtue can claim, and which can be the 
free gift only of a being infinite in power and infinite 
in mercy. 


(M4 
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CHAPTER XVIII. - = 


HOLINESS. 


By the Holiness of God we mean his freedom 
from all moral pollution, his love of righteousness, 
purity, and truth, and his hatred and disapprobation 
of all sin. 

The proofs that God is the lover of righteous- 
ness and hater of iniquity may be drawn from several 
circumstances, and are very clear and decisive. 

In the first place, we may infer it from our own 
moral nature. Our nature, whatever it be; is such 
as he has given us; and from nothing can we infer 
with greater certainty what are his disposition and 
will. We find originally implanted in us, and com- 
mon to all our race, a power of making moral dis- 
tinctions, of perceiving the difference between right 
and wrong; and in most cases of judging, with a 
great degree of readiness, accuracy, and uniformity, of 
the character of our own actions and that of others. 
In addition to thjs discriminating power, connected 
with it, and exactly corresponding with it, is that of 
approving and. disapproving our own deeds and those 
of others, according to their moral character. We 
spontaneously apply these decisions of the understand-— 
ing and expressions of our moral feeling, to all that 
conduct of others, that falls under our observation. 
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We never regard with indifference even that part of 
it, in which we feel no personal interest, and by 
which we are in no way affected. Exalted virtue, 
distinguished examples of purity, disinterestedness, 
control of the passions, receive our admiration and 
esteem, and excite our confidence. On the other 
hand, falsehood, treachery, cruelty, and brutal sub- 
jection to the appetites and passions excite aversion 
and abhorrence ; we feel no esteem, and put no con- 
fidence where we discover these traits of character. 
A still stronger sentiment is felt, and we are inclined 
to stronger and more decisive expressions of it, as we 
are placed in nearer relations ; and in circumstances 
to be personally affected by the actions and the dis- 
positions, which we thus.approve or disapprove. All 
our gratitude and resentment, all our personal attach- 
ments and personal dislikes, are founded on our ex- 
perience of the dispositions and actions of others, in 
which this difference of moral character is displayed. 

But there are still stronger indications of a right 
moral constitution, in other expressions of our natural 
sense of the excellency of virtue, and the odiousness 
of vice. These expressions are not limited to the 
conduct of others. We pass judgment also on our 
own. And our judgment is grounded on the same 
principles, and guided by the same moral distinctions, 
when thus applied, as when it relates to that of others. 
Hence the whole power of conscience; the self- 
approbation, self-complacency, peace of mind, which 
attend a course of virtue, and the shame,.remorse, 
sense of ill desert, and corrodings of heart, which 
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pursue guilt. The whole of this takes place inde- 
pendently of any apprehended connexion of our 
conduct with our condition, or supposed influence it 
may have on the opinions and estimate of others. 
Shame and fear and remorse will pursue a sense of 
guilt into the most elevated scenes of prosperity, and 
fill the heart with bitterness, amidst all the external 
signs of satisfaction and ease. On the other hand, 
the internal rewards of virtue depend not on any 
external circumstances that may attend it. They are 
distinct and independent of outward success. The 
slander, that robs a man of the reputation of his good 
deeds, cannot rob him of his self-approbation in the 
remembrance of them. The ingratitude, that returns 
injuries for kindness, cannot deprive him of the satis- 
faction and elevation of mind inseparable from a dis- 
interested spirit, and the recollection of generous 
deeds. Neither poverty, nor misfortune, nor the dis- 
appointment of his just expectations, will prevent an 


honest man from reflecting with pleasure on a life of 


integrity and uprightness. ‘The most unblemished 
virtue may be misrepresented, the best actions mis- 
understood, the purest motives mistaken ; but neither 
the malice that perverts and discolors your deeds, 
nor the ignorance or weakness that is incapable of 
comprehending your motives, nor the carelessness 
that mistakes them, can rob you of the consciousness 
of your good dispositions and intentions, nor of the 
pleasant recollection of the good you have actual- 
ly done. In like manner, a sense of ill desert and 
guilt is distinct from any bad consequences either 
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experienced or apprehended. How will the heart 
sicken, and the blush of shame cover you, when the 
reputation of actions is bestowed on you, which you 
know belongs to another, — actions, which you had not 
the virtue to perform, and which you have not the 
magnanimity to disclaim! Or when honorable and 
generous motives are attributed to actions, in which 
you are conscious of having had no other than base, 
selfish, and hypocritical views ! 

This natural sense of right and wrong, of honor 
and shame, of good and ill desert, may doubtless be 
corrupted, perverted, and sometimes nearly, perhaps 
wholly, lost. Still it is natural, it is strong, it is to a 
great degree uniform, It exists in all ages, in all 
nations. It is never inverted, so that injustice, false- 
hood, treachery, hypocrisy, cruelty, ingratitude, should 
be the objects of our approbation and complacency. 
Can we for a moment doubt, what is the character 
and what are the purposes of that Being, who has so 
formed our nature? Can it once enter into our imagi- 
nation, that his love of holiness and virtue, and his 
sense of their excellence, or his disapprobation and 
abhorrence of sin, may be less strong, than that which 
he has thus implanted in his creatures? ‘He that 
planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall he not see?” He that has given a 
moral discernment and moral feeling to man, has he 
imparted that, in which he is defective himself ? 

This argument, it will be seen, proceeds on the as- 
sumption, that the moral constitution of man is such 
as is here described. Ifit be such, as it is sometimes 
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represented to be, the argument fails. Were it the 
reverse of what it has now been described to be, the 
opposite inferences would follow ; and it might not 
be easy to find satisfactory proof, that the Author of 
our nature is not indifferent at least to the moral 
character of his creatures. 

I proceed to infer the holiness of God, in the 
second place, from the moral government under which 
we are placed. ‘There can be no doubt as to the 
fact of our being under such a. government. The 
whole of our condition and the whole treatment we 
receive plainly show it. It appears in the general 
connexion unquestionably established between virtue 
and happiness, and vice and misery, in this life. It 
appears in that state of mutual dependence in which 
we are placed, which renders the kind affections so 
necessary, and the bad passions so pernicious and 
hurtful ; which renders the practice of justice, truth, 
fidelity, benevolence so promotive of our peace 
and happiness, and the contrary practices so utterly 
incompatible with the good condition of human so- 
ciety. It is seen in the necessity, and in the whole 


structure, of domestic and civil government, without 
_ which society could not exist, and the human race 


could hardly be continued on the earth. 

This government is a discipline of virtue. In every 
part of it, it is adapted to teach us the excellence 
and value of virtue, to give us a deep sense of its 
obligation ; — that it is suitable to our nature, that it 
is our highest interest, that it is the only path of 
safety. 
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Motives to the practice of virtue are presented in 
every view and at every step, and considerations to 
deter from vice meet us at every turn. We come 
into life impotent, helpless, ignorant, dependent. The 
state of dependence is a discipline to several important 
virtues both in the child and in the parent: On the 
one hand, submission to just authority and restraint 
of the passions so necessary to future self-govern- 
ment ; and humility, gratitude, and filial respect, the 
foundation of so many of the manly virtues; are 
early wrought into the character, and become fixed 
and established habits. On the other, the kindest 
affections of the human heart are called into con- 
stant exercise; to protect, rear up, instruct, and 
provide for the natural, intellectual, and moral 
wants of a dependent being, becomes the habitual 
care and one of the most imporiant and dearest in- 
terests of life. How many virtues are here brought 
into exercise, are strengthened, and become habitual, 
I need not mention. In the same manner, if not to 
the same degree, do all the domestic and social rela- 
tions, and the whole economy of civil society prove a 
school of virtue. ‘They enlarge the affections, correct 
selfishness, furnish scope for the faculties, and give 
opportunity for the display of character. ‘The 
business of life and its interests answer the same moral 
purposes, and can in no form be pursued without 
the exercise of the moral faculties, and some influence 
upon the moral character. 

In al] the business, interests, and relations of life, 
however multiplied, however varied, there is one law, 
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and one principle prevails, It is this, — and it consti- 
tutes my third argument in proof of the divine Holi- 
ness ; — Virtue is happiness ; wholly and unfailingly 
in original tendency, prevailingly in effect. If it be 
so, can there be a clearer or a stronger proof, 
that He, who has thus appointed the original 
tendencies of our actions, is himself a pure and holy 
being, who approves and delights in virtue, — seeing 
the whole scheme of his government is contrived to en- 
courage, to give it scope, and to reward it? Of the 
tendency of every pure and benevolent affection and 
every right action to promote human happiness, can 
there be a reasonable doubt? 

It is true, that in various ways and by various 
means this tendency may be counteracted, and the 
effect prevented. Our virtues are sometimes clog- 
ged and choked by the vices among which they 
grow ; and sometimes they are nearly useless by 
standing alone. For the efficacy of the virtues, like 
the effect of human exertion, often depends on union 
and the codperation of several to produce a single 


result, the absence of any one of which must prevent . 


the effect and defeat the design. We are, again, in 
this life placed very much in the power of one anoth- 
er, and some important purposes are answered by it. 
But in consequence of this, the natural tendency of 
the good man’s virtue is sometimes prevented by 
the passions or the vices of the bad man, with 
whom he is connected. ‘Thus mildness and gen- 
tleness become the victims of violence and pas- 
sion ; integrity is the prey of fraud and injustice. 
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Humility is trampled on by arrogance and_ pride. — 
And further, the happiness of the present life is 
made up of a great variety of circumstances, some of 
them wholly independent of moral desert, and dis- 
tinct from it; though none of them opposite and 
incompatible. Now in the combination of these it 
may sometimes happen, that, with great defects of 
character, there shall be a remarkable concurrence of 
other circumstances, which go to make up a state 
of ease, prosperity, and happiness; and likewise 
that, with distinguished excellence of character, there 
shall be a remarkable deficiency of other circum- 
stances which contribute to human well being. So that 
it shall sometimes in reality, and oftener apparently, 
“happen to the righteous according to the work of 
the wicked, and to the wicked according to the work 
of the righteous.” 

Stull, — notwithstanding what there is promiscuous 
in the distributions of this life, and notwithstand- 
ing all that can be alleged as to the causes which 
conspire to render the effects of virtue uncertain, — 
so much is there remaining of the unimpeded and 
_ unprevented effects of virtue, that it can never be 
doubtful whether it be the real interest of the pres- 
ent life, and whether the Author of our nature and 
condition have given it the seal of his approbation. 
Had he been indifferent to the moral character of 
his rational offspring, had he been regardless whether 
sin or holiness prevailed, he might have appointed no 
such connexion, as we now see, between the charac- 
ter and the happiness of his creatures. He might 


we 
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have endued them with no moral nature; have given 
them no perception of moral distinctions ; no con- 
science to disturb the tranquillity of sin; no sense of 
the approbation of virtue and disapprobation of vice, to 
expose them to self-condemnation and the punishment 
of their fellow beings, when pursuing the course of 
vice, nor to give them peace and joy, hope and self- 
confidence within, and the approving sentence of their 
fellow beings, when pursuing that of virtue. 

We have reasons then in our nature and our con- 
dition to believe that God is a holy being. This 
belief should inspire us with reverence. It is of 
most serious import to us, and cannot by a reasonable 
being be reflected on with unconcern. It should lead 
us to the expectation of a just and perfect re- 
tribution. In the present life we see the operations 
of justice impeded, and its ends not fully accom- 
plished. Yet enough appears to excite the apprehen- 
sion of that perfect future recompense, of which 
revelation has given us the explicit assurance. And 
it should lead us to the imitation of that moral 
perfection, which is the object of our reverence, 
that, by attaining to some resemblance here of Him, 
whose favor is all our hope, we may be prepared for 
his presence in the abodes of purity and truth. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


JUSTICE. 


May, imperfect man, has a natural sense of Justice, 
and a natural respect for its claims. Can we think 
that He who planted in him this original sentiment, 
is Himself regardless of its claims? 

Yet there are facts and appearances which present 
powerful objections, and seem at first to render it 
questionable, whether strict and impartial justice 
can be proved, from what we see of his dealings, to 
belong to the character of God. It seems less sus- 
ceptible of satisfactory proof from reason, than some 
of the other attributes of the Deity. At least it is 
liable to objections which cannot be brought against 
his goodness or his mercy. I will endeavor, howev- 
er, to show that these objections have less real force 
than at first view they might seem to possess. 

The first objection that offers itself, is the promis- 
cuous distribution of good and evil in this world, in 
which the consideration of different moral desert 
seems to be disregarded. If the vindication of 
the divine justice required proof of such a consti- 
tution of things, as should render immediate retri- 
bution to every man exactly according to his moral 
desert, the objection would indeed be insurmountable. 
But, in an extensive scheme, and especially in a pro- 
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gressive scheme, where remote effects are to be pro- 
duced, where very distant events. are intimately re- 
lated, where purposes of moral discipline are to be 
effected, and multitudes of beings acting and reacting 
upon each other, are the instruments of good or evil 
to one another, — it must often happen that a very 
wrong judgment would be made of the principle or rule, 
which operates in the whole, by the partial view 
which can be taken from any single point. In 
many cases the final issue and general result of the 
whole must be very different from that which ap- 
pears in any given part of the progress. 

But the Justice of God does not require that he 
should adjust his distributions exactly according to the 


Yelative moral claims of men, even on the whole; 
much less as it respects each particular portion of their 


being. It is sufficient to vindicate his justice if he 
does no wrong to any one of his creatures, although 
he should bestow on it fewer marks of his favor than 
on another, who had no higher claims of merit. 

Nor does Justice, in the next place, demand - that 
even the innocent and upright should be exempt from 
suffering. It is not incompatible even with high de- 
grees and long continuance of suffering. So long as 
existence is on the whole a blessing, no wrong is done 
by the Creator in giving it, and he who receives it 
has no reasonable ground of complaint; not even 
although for some definite period of his existence his 
suffering should exceed his enjoyment, if, on a balance 
of the whole, there be a preponderance of good. If 
it could be shown that any innocent and virtuous 
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being, by the necessity of its condition, were subject- 
ed to sufferig which rendered its existence an evil 
on the whole, it would be impossible to vindicate the 
justice of the Deity in bringing it into being on such 
terms. 

In proportion, then, as it can be made to appear 
probable, from the actual condition of human life, 
that there is in the lot of each a preponderance. of 
good, this supposed objection to the divine justice will 
give place. How far there are such appearances 
will be the inquiry hereafter. 

Is it consistent, it may be asked again, with the 
justice of God to make even guilty beings miserable 
on the whole? that is, to inflict upon them, as the 
punishment of sin, such degrees of suffering, or such 
continuance of it, that it would have been better for 
them not to have existed at all? Without entering 
fully into the discussion of this question now, it may 
be suggested, that there are suppositions, on the grounds 
of which it would be difficult to show that there would 
be any absolute incompatibility in such punishment. 
Thus, if man be a free being, placed under a just 
and reasonable law, with very high degrees of attain- 
able happiness set before him, as the motive to a life 
of virtue, while the penalties annexed to disobedience 
are fairly made known, so that what he is to enjoy 
or to suffer is a matter of free choice, — who will say, 
when he has chosen the alternative of sin, and is sub- 
jected to the penalty, that any injustice is done? that 
he has any cause of complaint? Life and death, 
good and evil, reward and punishment, were set be- 
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fore him. Which he should receive depended on 
his own free choice. If then he chose and pursued 
the guilty course, and was involved in its consequen- 
ces, can he reasonably make exceptions to the justice 
of the penalty , and say that his Maker has done him 
wrong in giving him being upon such conditions ? 
This answer to be sure relates only to the objection 
so far as it respects the claim of the offending being; 
but it will meet the whole of the objection, if we fur- 
ther suppose, that the law of virtue which has been 
violated, is not a mere arbitrary ordinance, but neces- 
sary to the order and happiness of the universe, so 
that the general good required the punishment of 
the transgressor. 

Another question touching the justice of God 
relates to those laws by which the consequences of 
the course of life, which a man pursues, fall not on 
himself only, but on his descendants and others con- 
nected with him, and his sins are visited with punish- 
ment upon his children. 


But the force of this difficulty lies probably, in’ 


a great part, if not wholly, in our inability to see 
the whole of the case. Were there nothing fur- 
ther to be taken into the account but the suffering 
of one being, as the direct consequence of the 
actions of another, — without any regard to its own 
desert, without any provision for a compensation, and 
without any reference to a scheme of moral discipline 


for the trial and improvement of virtue, of which it is_ 


a part, — the difficulty might be insurmountable. But 


the observation, which has already been made, again - 
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has place here. We can see in some cases, and can 
conceive in all, how important purposes of moral 
_ discipline, not otherwise to be effected, are brought 

about by this part of the divine scheme. Not only are 
the general purposes of discipline accomplished, togeth- 
er with particular individual influence, in high motives 
and strong inducements to shun a course, the perni- 
cious consequences of which, it is foreseen, may be 
suffered by many, whose happiness is as dear to a 
man as his own; to the sufferer himself it may be a 
salutary lesson. ‘The temporary evil to which he is 
subjected may bear no proportion to the benefits re- 
sulting to him, in preventing his following an exam- 
ple of such fatal tendency, and entering on a course 
of conduct which brings after it such a train of con- 
sequences. » In the poverty, low condition, or bodily 
infirmity which he inherits from his parents, and which 
are the effects of their fault or neglect, you behold 
him as an innocent sufferer, and arraign at least the 
severity, if not the justice of providence, in visiting 
upon him the sins in which he bad no participation ; 
but could you see the whole of the case you might 
discover, that to these circumstances, in themselves 
undesirable, and apparently adverse, he may have 
owed all the virtues, prosperity, and happiness of life. 
He has learned by early experience the value of vir- 
tue, the fatal tendency of vice, and the obligation of 
a life of active and well directed exertion, on which, 
by the appointment of heaven, so much of the pros- 
perity and comfort, and so many of the blessings of 
the human condition depend. Shall we question the 
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justice of an appointment in which we can sometimes 
perceive that there are, and always can see how there 
may be, benefits far more than sufficient to overbal- 
ance the evils that attend it? 

Let us now proceed to inquire, what positive indi- 
cations there are in ourselves, or in our experience of 
the conduct of divine providence, that justice is to be 
considered as one of the attributes of God. We 
find in our moral constitution that which might. lead 
us to some apprehension at least of the attribute in 
question. 

There is in our nature a strong natural sense of 
justice. As soon as we are capable of understanding 
the meaning of righteousness and equity, they are the 
objects of approbation. Injustice and wrong are the 
immediate objects of disapprobation and abhorrence. 
This original constitution of our nature was given us 
by Him who made us; and we can hardly admit a 
doubt of its giving us correct information as to the 
character of Him who has so formed us, It is hardly 
to be imagined that a being, regardless himself of oh 
justice, should have implanted so strong a sentiment 
of it in the breast of his creatures. ‘ Shall mortal 
man be more just than God?” 

This consideration is fortified by another intimately 
connected with it. The condition of human life is 
such, and the relations of men and their necessary 
intercourse, as to make this natural sense of justice 
exceedingly important to the wellbeing of the world, 
and the constant practice of righteousness indispensa- 
ble to the social state. The scope for its exercise is 
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constant and universal; confined to no age, or place, 
or rank, or condition. Multiplied as the relations of 
life are, dependent as we are on one another, without — 
a regard to justice, and the general practice of right- 
eousness, the affairs of the world could not go on. 
‘To secure a practical regard to that law of righteous- 
ness which thus seems to be written on the human 
heart, and prevent those violations of it which might 
arise from error, or selfishness, or passion, is the main 
design of all human government. Men may mistake 
what is right, from wrong or from imperfect views, or 
they may be disposed to do wrong, under the influence 
of the passions, or that perversion of the judgment 
into which the pursuit of a separate interest may 
sometimes lead them. ‘To correct these evils, and 
secure the uniform respect for the law of rectitude, 
laws are framed, and all the institutions of society 
have, it for their main purpose. Justice and equity 
-are the basis of the compact by which men bind 
themselves together for the most common purposes of 
re business. It is to enforce their observance, to secure 
men in their rights, and’ prevent them from doing 
wrong to one another, that larger associations are 
formed, communities are united together, the power 
of government is delegated, courts of justice are es- 
tablished, and tribunals erected. For similar purpo- 
ses also, and from equal necessities, are those institu- 
tions and regulations which relate to the intercourse 
of nations with one another, and are intended to pro- 
mote justice between them, All these provisions, to 
which mankind have resorted, have their foundation 
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in human nature, and the necessities of the human 
condition. ‘They would not have existed but for 
those relations and interests, and that mutual .depen- 
dence in which we are here placed, which make the 
claims of justice indispensable, and the calls to regard 
them continual. 

Nor, however necessary, and reasonable, and use- 
ful, would their usefulness and their necessity have 
been discovered, and practically acknowledged, but 
for some correspondency in our moral nature, some 
natural feelings and dispositions, which lead to the 
approbation and the love of justice. In these com- 
bined circumstances, then, of our nature, and the 
condition, relations, and dependencies, in which we 
are placed, we have the declaration of our Maker in 
language the most unequivocal; what is the law He 
has given us, what the principle and the rule. by 
which it is his will, the whole conduct of our life 
should be governed. And if such be the expressions 
of his will, can we mistake in our inference of the 
dispositions which dictated it? Can we doubt wheth- . 
er we may attribute as much excellence to ‘the 
designer as to the design, to the Author as to the 
work? Can we doubt whether we may fairly infer 
the intentions of the Author from the character and 
manifest tendencies of the work ? 

But we are not left to the necessity of relying on 
deductions, as natural, direct, unexceptionable even as 
these. We have that which is still more direct, in 
our own experience and observation of the govern- 
ment of divine providence. All the evidences we can 
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discover of goodness and mercy, in the divine admin- 
istration, are favorable at least to the supposition of its 
rectitude, if they do not actually go to prove it. 
Whatever shows the kindness of God to any of his 
creatures, is hardly reconcilable with the idea of a 
want of justice. On the other hand, we see nothing 
that indicates cruelty or caprice. In the operation 
of general laws, inequalities will appear; and though 
the general tendency be to a night result, irregularities 
will take place in the progress. Yet in every part 
and in every point of view, some marks of the de- 
sign and tendency, which characterize the whole, will 
be seen. 

We see in the general laws, by which the world is 
governed, a general tendency to a righteous issue. 
The exceptions in effect can usually be traced to 
counteracting causes, not like the rule permanent and 
universal, but temporary and partial. If we instance 
in an individual, how much does each one receive, as 
he goes along, of righteous retribution? How uni- 

formly, and with comparatively how few exceptions, 
“do industry, activity, and enterprise lead to success, 
while indolence and neglect end in disgrace and ruin! 
How seldom do true virtue and real worth fail of the 
respect that belongs to them, and of promoting the 
permanent interest and satisfaction of their possessor ; 
and how rarely does it happen that manifest and 
atrocious guilt is not sooner or later visited with its 
desert! Yet sometimes you see the good struggling 
long with adversity, and the bad pressing on with the 
full tide of prosperity. And instances may occur, in 
20* ; 
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which it cannot be ascertained, that a righteous retri- 
bution takes place at all in the present life. No visi- 
ble change is observed; events continue to proceed 
in the same course as they began. ‘The good man 
sinks into his last rest without any cheering beams of 
light and outward good to solace him ; and the sinner, 
with no loss, or affliction, or terror to disturb the 
peaceful calm of the evening of his days. We are 
not therefore allowed, with the light of nature alone, 
without that revelation which opens to us a life be- 
yond the grave, to see the certain proofs of perfect 
and impartial justice in the Author of nature. We 
are allowed to see clearly only the beginning and 
some of the progress of a righteous administration ; 
and enough to lead us to the apprehension, that in 
whatever instances, and in what degrees soever other 
results appear, they take place in the way of disci- 
pline, and may eventually, however unable we are at 
present to perceive how, contribute to the perfection 
of the great moral design. What we can observe in 
the treatment of individuals, we can see also in that 
which societies receive under the government of God. 
The scene presented is a mixed one of imperfect re- 
tribution, something of reward and punishment, and 
much of discipline. But there are general tendencies 
which cannot be mistaken, and which seldom fail, or 
are obstructed ; and these are uniformly, and without 
exception, on the side of righteous retribution. There 
is no case in which the natural and original tenden- 
cy of virtue is not on the whole favorable to human 
happiness, and that of vice the contrary. In the laws 
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which govern the lot of nations, and the retributions 
which they receive, the justice of heaven is some- 
times signally manifested ; and usually are they such, 
that the pious and reflecting mind finds no difficulty 
in discerning a righteous providence. 

Every part of the moral character of our Maker is : 
a proper subject of imitation; and no duty can be 
more clear than that of seeking the nearest resem- 
blance of the Author of our being, in all that we are 
taught to revere and love in his character. ‘The right- 
eousness, which we learn from a view of his works to 
attribute to Him, is to be regarded as the law of our 
nature, and the rule of our conduct, prescribed to us 
in the most intelligible and affecting manner ; — which 
we cannot violate or neglect with impunity. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
PROVIDENCE. 


Tue preserving care of God over all his creatures, 
and his providence ordering and disposing all that 
shall take place throughout the extent of his works, 
can hardly be doubted: by him who acknowledges his 
being and perfections. The same facts and phenom- 
ena, which discover to us an intelligent Author of 
nature, prove also his sustaining hand and preserving 
care. ‘This supreme intelligence, always active, al- 
ways exerting its energy, is as necessary to account 
for things proceeding on in undisturbed order, and ac- 
complishing the innumerable purposes which are ac- 
complished, as it is to account for their being brought 
into existence at first. You believe that God exists, - 
because the universe exists, which could not have 
brought itself into being. You must, for a similar 
and an equally strong reason, admit his constant ac- 
tivity and energy in preserving the order and directing 
the course of nature, and in executing those general 
laws, according to which all things take place. Since 
this, as much as the other, requires to be thus ac- 
counted for, and is, on any other supposition, an in- 
solvable enigma. 

So also the facts and appearances which suggest to 
us the Perfections of God, with equal clearness teach 
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us his Providence. Have we proofs that God is a 
Spirit, everywhere present, filling, surrounding, per- 
vading all things; from whose knowledge nothing can 
be concealed? Have we proofs of his almighty 
~Power, and that he is the Source of all the intelli- 
gence and all the power there is in the universe? 
Such a being can hardly be imagined to be an idle 
spectator of all that is going on in the vast compass 
of nature, which he fills. Activity enters into our 
very notion of a spiritual being. ‘That activity may 
be supposed to be exerted, wherever it exists. It 
will be exerted, then, throughout the universe. But, 
if exerted at all, it must be wpon the universe. Where 
else shall we look for the sustaining hand, the direct- 
ing mind, and the all-governing will, which moves the 
whole ? 

If, especially, we take into consideration the Moral 
attributes of God, and recollect, that power, know- 
ledge, and wisdom are united with perfect goodness, 
it will confirm us in the opinion, which other views 
had suggested. We shall easily believe, that the wise 
and beneficent laws of nature, and the kind provisions, 
which serve to advance the perfection, or to promote 
the happiness of the several orders of creatures, are 
his work. And although among the laws and the 
provisions of nature there be some, of which we do 
not readily perceive the wise design and benevolent 
tendency, we shall not hastily conclude, that they 
cannot be his work; but shall think it possible, at 
least, that they may have designs above our compre~ 
hension, and may tend to purposes beyond our forex 
sight. 
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If, together with the Perfections of God, we take 
into our consideration, that he is the Creator of the 
universe, and the Father of all beings, the inference 
that he takes care of the universe, and provides for 
all creatures, is next to irresistible. “ He laid, of old, 
the foundations of the earth, and established the ordi- 
nances of heaven.” But when he had done this, did 
he forsake his work, or put it into other hands, to do 
with it as they should please? Is it subject to any 
influence, to which he did not then subject it; is it 
exposed to any changes other than he then saw fit to 
expose it to by the circumstances in which he placed 
it? He appointed the relations in which all beings 
were to stand to the beings around them, and-the de- 
pendence they should have on other things about 
them; whatever then, in the whole course of their 


being, is the result of those mutual relations and de- 


pendencies, should be referred to his providence, and 
his agency be acknowledged. 

Again, God is the Creator of the universe, and the 
giver of life to all. He had doubtless some motive 
for such an exercise of his power and wisdom, —some 
design in view, some end to accomplish. Now 
whatever the motive might be, — whatever that end 
and design, did they cease when the work was 
finished ? Can we conceive them not to have extend- 
ed to its preservation and continuance? Suppose it 
were only the pleasure of contemplating the beauty, 
grandeur, variety, and order, which so. admirable a 
scheme as that of the universe displays; were it not 
to be expected that the same motive would lead to 
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the continued exertion of the same power to preserve 
and perpetuate what it had thus designed and execut- 
ed? But suppose a higher and nobler motive dic- 
tated the creation. Suppose that he who made all 
things was moved to it by benevolence; that he de- 
signed the communication of good ; is it credible, that 
the motive ceased with the completion of the work? 
Is it credible that the benevolence, which suggested 
the scheme, should not afterwards preside over and 
direct its operation? Especially can it be believed, 
that the scheme itself remains in all the character 
originally impressed upon it; that the benevolence 
which prompted, the wisdom which contrived, and 
the power which executed, are also unimpaired ; and 
yet that the great Creator, in whom they reside, is 
not concerned in that preserving care and controlling 
“influence over the creation, by which it is made to 
answer its original design ? 

Again. It is the character of all created beings, to 
have an affection for their offspring, a regard for the 
production of their hands, the fruit of their invention 
or their labor: A human artist can never cease to 
feel an interest in the work, which with great expense 
of labor and thought he has brought to perfection. A 
human parent cherishes a fond affection for his chil- 
dren, has a lively concern for their prosperity, and 
will readily incur danger and expense for their good. 
Has the great architect of nature, he who planned 
and built all worlds, and made them convenient abodes 
for the beings for whom he designed them, has He left 
them without his care, and ceased to concern himself, 
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whether they continue to answer the purposes of their 
creation or not; and whether they shall remain, the 
monuments of his skill and benevolent purposes, or 
be allowed to sink into disorder, decay, and ruin? Has 
the great Father of the universe, the parent of all 
beings, abandoned to neglect the innumerable tribes 
of his creatures? Does he make no provision for 
them? Does he exercise no care over them? Is he 
regardless alike of their conduct and their welfare, 
and neglectful of their condition in the world he has 
made and fitted up for their use ? 

But we are not left to rest on arguments like these, 
however satisfactory they may be tous. We are not 
obliged to rely on what we may think it supposable, 
or credible, or probable that the Creator of the uni- 
verse would do; we have the knowledge of what he 
actually has done, and is constantly doing. 

We appeal, in the first place, to what appears in 
the material creation. We see in the natural world 
all things performing without fail their appointed offi- 
ces, and answering their destined purposes. By what 
power does this take place? Is it by an intelligence 
of their own? Is it by an energy of their own? The 
effects which we witness are regular, uniform, and 
certain, and they take place according to certain laws. 
But when we speak of the ‘laws of nature, do we 
mean anything distinct from, or independent of the 
constant..action of the Author of nature himself? 
Do we mean a power or energy capable of carrying 
on the process of nature, without the inspection or su- 
perintendence of him by whom it was at first imparted ? 
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As well may we expect a mere constitution of hu- 
man government, a code of laws, or a system of 
abstract principles of legislation, to produce a well 
organized and well regulated civil society without any 
judicial or executive body to superintend and enforce 
their execution. In the former case, as in the latter, 
it is not abstract principle, but active power, that pro- 
duces the effect. ‘The law only expresses the rule of 
action, it does not impart the activity. An apple falls 
to the ground, and a planet revolves in its orbit ; and 
each effect is produced according to the same law. 
But who does not know, that it is an invisible power 
that produces the effect? The law only expresses 
the manner in which that power is exerted and that ef- 
fect produced. This power does not belong to matter 
itself. The subjects in which it resides have no know- 
ledge of it, and no liberty or choice in exercising it. 

From the material world we rise to the contempla- 
tion of the vegetable creation, and the proofs of a di- 
recting and superintending care are still seen. View, 
to this end, the countless varieties of plants with 
which the earth is covered. Consider their different 
structure, growth, and properties; their successive de- 
cay and reproduction ; the provision that is made for 
the uniformity and perpetuity of each species, while 
every individual of each kind is of short continuance, 
and in a state of constant change. Remark their im- 
portant uses for food, for medicine, or for shelter for 
men, and for the animal tribes; and will you doubt 
whether or not all this beauty and usefulness are un- 
der the direction of a superior intelligence? Can 
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you fail to perceive the hand of God in purposes of 
wisdom and beneficence ? 

In the part of creation which is endued with ani- 
mal life, and the powers of sense and motion, new 
proofs of a superintending care are presented. We 
see it in ample provisions for the subsistence of all the 
living creatures that inhabit the earth, the air, and the 

~waters. We see it in the never ceasing care with 
which the order originally established is preserved and 
perpetuated ; in the wonderful instinct by which each 
of the numberless tribes is distinctly marked, and sep- 
arated, as it were, by an insurmountable barrier, from 
every other tribe; never varying from its original im- 
pression, the same nature, composed of the same in- 
stincts, being transmitted down, unmixed, unimpaired, 
through a thousand ages and a thousand generations. 
The lion is the same bold and fierce monarch of the 
forest, that he is represented to have been three thou- 
sand years ago; and the lamb, as it then was, is now, 
proverbially gentle and inoffensive. “The cunning of 
the fox, the timidity of the hare, and the innocence 
and fidelity of the dove, which were the theme of 
eulogy, of reproach, or of satire in the days of Gre- 
cian fable, appear to have lost none of their character 
in the lapse of ages, and are the same after passing 
down through a thousand generations. 

To what, again, but the same unfailing superinten- 
dence, shall we ascribe the fact, that the balance be- 
tween the several families is so accurately adjusted 
and carefully preserved; that the violent and rapa- 
cious among them are restrained from desolating the 
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earth ; that they multiply slowly, while the feeble, 
defenceless, and harmless, are rapid in their increase ; 
so that none is allowed to be lost, nor any to become 
disproportionately numerous and prevalent. 

But we are chiefly interested in considering the di- 
vine government of the world, as it is exercised over 
the intelligent and moral part of it. Who sees it not > 
in the admirable adjustment of the nature of man to 
the world in which he is placed, the objects by which 
he is surrounded, and the relations in which he stands 
to other beings? Who can fail to discover its foot- 
steps in tracing the series of events since man has 
lived on the earth ; in reviewing the progress of arts, 
refinement, and knowledge ; in following the steps by 
which the race of men has been gradually ascending 
in the scale of intellectual and moral perfection, suc- 
ceeding generations advancing upon the improvements 
of their ancestors, rising to a capacity for higher at- 
tainments, unfolding new powers, and exploring new 
regions, in which to exercise them; every age adding 
its own improvements to all preceding, and thus ren- 
dering the next capable of still further advancement ? 

In this characteristic feature of the human kind, 
forming the most marked distinction between man and 
the mere animal world, — this improvable quality of 
the human intellect, by which the species is progres- 
sive, while the individuals that compose it are transi- 
tory and merely passing on in succession; the pious 
and reflecting mind will delight to acknowledge the 
providence of God, who, projecting this whole scheme 
of improvement, laid in our nature the foundation, 
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_ and in the structure of our minds, and in the circum- 
stances in which he placed us, provided the means 
for its execution. 

There are other general views of divine providence, 
that can hardly escape our notice, and ought not to 
pass without regard and impression. Such are the 
general tendencies so visible in what we see of the 
moral world ; tendencies which cannot be mistaken, to 
the reward of virtue and the punishment of vice; ten- 
dencies indeed often interrupted, often prevented from 
going into effect, often counteracted, but never reversed. 
The interruption is accidental, and from extrinsic 
causes, not inherent and natural. Such is the whole 
structure of human society. Such are the relations 
of domestic life, and the affections and the mutual 
interests by which we are bound to each other. Such 
are the various social relations and the satisfactions 
and comforts of which they are the constant and un- 
failing source. Such are the blessings of a civil com- 
munity, and the order, and safety, and peace enjoyed 
under well constructed and well administered forms of 
human government. 

As all the improvements in our social and domestic 
condition, the order and peace of families under do- 
mestic discipline, and the protection enjoyed under 
civil government, constitute a part of the divine gov- 
ernment of the world, they are as such to be acknow- 
ledged in all their influence, whether favorable or 
adverse, on the human condition and character. 

Will it be said, that all our blessings and most of 


our sufferings are connected with human exertions, 
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and result immediately or remotely from our own con- 
duct and that of others, with whom we are connect- 
ed; and that this should weaken our faith in provi- 
dence, and impair our sense of dependence on it? 
Whence ‘is it, I pray you, that we derive the power 
of making those exertions, on which our welfare de- 
pends? Who has established the connexion between 
human endeavors and the ends they are to accom- 
plish? Who has given to man the foresight and soli- 
citude about the future, which prompt him to labor, 
and care, and activity in providing, not only for pres- 
ent necessities, but for future exigences ? 

Nor is it only man, endued with reason, that is 
furnished with this foresight, and prompted to make 
this provision for the future. We see it in numerous 
tribes of the animal race. The bee and the ant, from 
the days of Solomon, have been the subjects of eulo- 
gy, and proposed as examples of industry, foresight, 
and provident care. Who has taught them that a 
winter is approaching, when the present abundance 
will cease, —- when they will have occasion for all the 
stores they can now provide, and when, if they pro- 
vide them not, they must inevitably perish, and the 
race be extinct?) Who has admonished the bird of 
passage, when it is time to prepare for his flight to the 
milder regions of the south; and again informs him of 
the returning spring, and that he may with safety wing 
his way once more to the climes he had so lately left? 
Is it his own sagacity and foresight? Who has taught 
the fishes to return without fail, at the appointed sea- 


son, after traversing for many months the pathless 
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ocean ;— without a compass to guide them, to the 
same waters where they received their birth ? 

Instances might be multiplied, which exhibit strik- 
ing proofs of the providence of God, in the power he 
has given to living creatures to provide for themselves, 
and in the instinct by which they are prompted and 
directed in their use of it. 

There are questions concerning providence which 
will require further consideration. Reserving them, 
let us consider what are the present duties of which 
our views so far lay the proper foundation. Can we 
fail, with due reflection, to acknowledge God in every 
thought, in every faculty, in every power of action, 
and in every capacity of enjoyment? He is the 
author and the giver of every capacity, of every 
power, and every blessing. Are we safe from harm 
and danger? He it is that is our shield and defence, 
to shelter us, to guard our dwelling, to watch over our 
sleep. Are we surrounded with blessings? He pro- 
vides for us the food that nourishes, the raiment that 
covers, the dwellings that shelter us. He gives us 
friends to cheer us, multiplies our social and domestic 
comforts, furnishes objects of gratification to delight 
our senses, and provides for us all the satisfactions of 
our intellectual and moral nature. Not a hope springs 
up in the breast to give present joy, nor a desire ex- 
cites to activity, which he has not inspired. Are we 
in adversity, or peril, or fear? Where but to the 
Common Parent, and Friend, and Protector of all 
shall we look for safety and comfort and hope? 

Let us look abroad and around us with unceasing 
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admiration, for all that we see is the work of God. 
Let us look up with devout and humble adoration of 
that power which superintends and directs all that 
takes place. Let us look back on the past with 
grateful and affectionate recollection, for all the good 
we have received is the gift of God. Let us submit 
to the present allotments of providence with entire 
resignation, and look before us and contemplate the 
future with steadfast faith and cheerful hope in that 
care which will never cease, in that power and good- 
ness which will never fail. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
PROVIDENCE. 


Proors of the government of Providence have 
been drawn from the divine perfections, from the con- 
sideration of God as the Creator of all things, and 
from our experience and observation of what actually 
takes place. 

But the doctrine itself has not yet been very dis- 
tinctly stated and clearly explained. It has been in- 
timated in general, that it is over all, and-extends to 
all things. And the proofs which have been alleged 
relate to it in this extent. The notions of some of 
the ancient philosophers on this subject were exceed- 
ingly loose, and unsupported by probability. Some 
of them admitted a directing and superintending care 
over the heavenly bodies, but denied that it extended 
to sublunary things; and maintained that affairs on 
this earth were allowed to go on at random. Oth- 
ers thought it not beneath the Supreme Sovereign of 
nature to concern himself in great events, and provide 
for the great and general interests of nations of men, 
and of the whole classes of the animal tribes; but 
that he could not be supposed to have a particular 
regard for the several individuals of which the nations 
and the tribes were composed. 

Now with respect to the first of these, it has been 
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well observed, that if it be admitted that Providence 
regulates the heavenly bodies, for instance, the great 
luminaries, which regulate the seasons, form day and 
night, and communicate light and heat to the earth, 
and its inhabitants, it can hardly be said not to extend 
to the beings that inhabit the earth and other worlds. 
Whatever care is exercised over those is to be con- 
sidered as a care over these, who are benefitted by 
their influence. 

And with respect to the last, it is not easy to con- 
ceive how the whole, composed of numerous individ- 
uals, nations for example, are to be provided for, 
while each of the individuals, separately considered, 
is neglected; or, how great events are subject to the 
government of providence, while it takes no cogni- 
zance of the innumerable small circumstances, on the 
exact succession and the minute concurrence of which 
the existence of those great events entirely depends. 
It would seem that the care of heaven over nations 
must imply its care over all the individuals of which 
those nations are composed ; and that the concern of 
providence in great events, implies its concern in the 
whole train of subordinate circumstances, by which 
they are brought about, the failure of any part of 
which must have prevented or altered the general re- 
sult. The nearer and more closely we view the sub- ” 
ject, the more satisfied shall we be, that there is no 
ground for any such distinction between a general and 
particular providence; and that if we admit the one, 
we shall find similar and equally conclusive reasons for 
not denying the other. 
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It being settled then, that the minutest circumstan- 
ces as well as the greatest events, — the falling of a 
sparrow as certainly as the revolution of a planet, is 
provided for in the great scheme of the divine govern- 
ment ; and that the interests of every individual, as 
surely as the destinies of the whole nation of which 
he makes a part, are under the superintending care of 
the Most High ; — the question next occurs, in what 
sense and in what manner this superintendence and 
direction are exercised. A complete answer to this 
~ question it may not be in our power to give; but a 
satisfactory one is not remote nor difficult. 

Our whole experience and observation show, that 
the principles and the manner of governing every dif- 
ferent part of the creation and order of beings is 
adapted to its nature. The material world is governed 
by physical laws. These operate with uniformity and 
exactness; produce everywhere and always the same 
effects under similar circumstances ; and whether mo- 
tion or rest, continuance and sameness, or change of 
state and relations take place, it is by a power in 
which the material substance itself has no agency and 
no choice, and may therefore be considered, and can- 
not be distinguished from, the immediate agency of 
God. No other agency is perceived, or can be im- 
agined. It is not so when we come to contemplate 
living beings, capable of action and motion. In what 
relates to them the agency of God is less immediate 
and direct, and is exercised in another manner, by 
other laws, and for other ends. Whatever powers 
they have are the original gift of God. For their 
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continuance they are entirely and immediately de- 
pendent on him. So far also as they are material 
beings, they are subjected to physical laws, which are 
necessary and irresistible. But so far as they are 
sensible, intelligent, and active beings, they are gov- 
erned by different laws. ‘The animal races have ac- 
tive powers, which are put in motion and directed to 
accomplish the purposes of providence, by passions, 
affections, and appetites. ‘These are excited by ex- 
ternal objects, so that they are made to accomplish 
the purposes of God by the disposition that is given 
to those external objects. Men have higher powers, 
are more exempt from the laws of physical nature, 
and have more freedom in the choice of actions. If 
their intellectual faculties are not wholly distinct in 
their nature, they have a larger range, are far more 
perfect, and give them degrees of power and of free- 
dom which are not possessed by the animal races. Yet 
it is not such, as to make them in any proper sense in- 
dependent and self-directed, either in their actions or 
in their state. We are neither impelled, like inani- 
mate matter, to a certain invariable course, in which 
we have no choice; nor like the animal tribes, are we 
left to follow the mere impulse of the appetites and 
the passions. We are capable of being influenced by 
other motives. We can deliberate, examine, and es- 
timate the relative value of motives. We can com- 
pare the present with the future, and understand the 
difference between a small present advantage and a 
greater future good. Still further, we can discern the 
relation which our actions may have to other beings, 
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the influence they may have upon their actions or 
their condition, and hence will they appear to us in a 
new character, as right or wrong, suitable or unsuita- 
ble to be performed ; deserving of censure or meriting 
approbation. Our motives then are not single and 
uniform, but various, and often operating in direct op- 
position to each other at the same time. 

In what manner, then, and in what sense is the 
conduct and the condition of such beings subject to 
the direction and control of providence? Can it be 
without infringement of that freedom which the exer- 
cise of such powers implies? Can it be without de- 
stroying accountableness and moral desert, which 
such a nature seems also to imply ? pe 

So far as respects the disposition of things about us 
according to the general laws of the material world, 
it will hardly be pretended, that human liberty is in 
vaded, or that we cease to be answerable for our ac- 
tions. ‘The mere possession of abundance, for exam- 
ple, will surely not be pleaded as an excuse for intem- 
perate excess, while there are the inducements of rea- 
son, and the perception of moral distinctions to balance 
the demands of appetite. Opportunity will not be 
thought an apology for vicious indulgence. Nor will 
you pretend that your moral freedom is violated, 
or your power to do right taken from you, when the 
situation in which you are placed is such, as makes it 
your present apparent interest to do what your heart 
will condemn as wrong. . 

Under such circumstances, he who yields to temp- 
tation, and he who resists it, acts with the same free- 
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dom; each is alike accountable for the course he 
chooses; and yet each may in the same degree be 
_instrumental in accomplishing purposes of providence. 
Most important designs of providence were to be 
brought about by that series of transactions and events, 
which issued in settling the family of Jacob in the 
land of Egypt. Each of them alike was necessary 
to bring about that event, and accordingly made a part 
of the scheme of providence. 

In order to Joseph’s being raised to that power and 
. trust in the court of Pharaoh, by which he was to be 
the instrument of Providence in saving many lives, 
and by which things were to be put in train for the 
accomplishment of the vast designs of heaven in suc- 
ceeding ages, the crimes as well as the virtues of 
the several actors, were equally necessary. The 
harsh, and cruel, and unrelenting spirit of the breth- 
ren of Joseph, and the seductive attempts of the wife 
of Potiphar, made a no less essential part of the se- 
ries of circumstances, which were to issue in the ac- 
complishment of those great designs, than did the 
piety and gentleness, the inflexible integrity, and un- 
yielding virtue of that extraordinary young man. 

But was the freedom with which they acted affect- 
ed at all by their instrumentality in accomplishing the 
purposes of heaven? ‘They, as well as he, acted 
without restraint and without compulsion, in their own 
proper character. ‘To them, as well as to him, the 
different motives of action were presented, and they 
were alike at liberty to choose the higher and reject 
the inferior, or to follow the inferior and to set aside 
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the higher consideration. It was not that one motive 
of action was proposed to them, and another and dif- 
ferent one to him; all the considerations which ap- 
pertained to the case were alike open to both. Each 
had before him, together with the inducements to a 
wrong and wicked deed, the reasons for a right and 
virtuous act. Did they yield to the instigations of 
jealousy at the deeper hold their brother had gained 
in the affections of their father, and did they therefore 
resolve to revenge themselves on him for that superior- 
ity of virtue and kindness of temper, by which he had 
gained the ascendency in the affections of the venera- 
ble patriarch? And why was not he also the victim 
in the day of temptation, when, beside the induce- 
ment to sin, the refusal was attended with danger, 
the course of purity and integrity was encompassed 
with perils, exposure to certam suffering, and to 
the imminent risk of losing every prospect of life, and 
sacrificing life itself to,the flamed resentments of a 
mortified and disappointed tempter? But the higher 
and nobler considerations, which piety, consciehce, 
and the demands of justice suggested to him, prevailed. 
To fortify his virtue, he called to its support a sense 
of the presence and inspection of God, and the fidel- 
ity he owed to his master ; and he no longer hesitated 
in the choice he should make. But were there no 
considerations which an equal fidelity and good inten- 
tion to make a right use of the circumstances in which 
they were placed, would have suggested to the breth- 
ren of Joseph? Where were the common sentiments 
of humanity, which revolt at inflicting suffering on the 
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innocent and unoffending? — where the ties of do- 
mestic affection, which bind together so strongly those, 
who are of the same blood ? — where that filial piety, 
which should have prevented them from perpetrating 
a deed which must deprive a venerable parent of the 
support and solace of declining years, and was likely 
to “bring down his grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ?”?—— where, in fine, their piety to God, and 
sense of religion, that they should deliberately violate 
the first principles of that nature he had given them, 
and the dearest obligations of the relations in which 
he had placed them? Were they absolved from their 
accountableness to the moral Governor of the world 
in the breach of his laws, because he had provided 
that their breach, as well as their observance, should 
with equal certainty fulfil his desions? Not so did 
they reason when in their perplexity and distress the 
cuilty deed was brought to their recollection. “We 
are verily guilty concerning our. brother, in that we 
saw the anguish of his soul when he besought us, and 
we would not hear; therefore is this distress come up- 
on us.” . | 

It has been shown, that in the assertion, that the 
providence of God extends to all things, is to be un- 
derstood, that the sensitive, intellectual, and moral, as 
well as the material world, are under his superinten- 
dence and direction; but that each is governed by 
laws suited to its nature, and to the powers both of 
action and perception with which it is endued. 

I would also observe, that it is concerned in the 
evils as well as the blessings of life. ‘The meaning is. 
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we are not indebted to God for that only which we 
call good, and to consider what we call evil as brought 
upon us by a different and opposite power. ‘The 
same power is concerned in both, and both alike are 
instruments in accomplishing his wise and good de- 
signs. “I form the light and create darkness; I 
make peace and create evil; I the Lord do all these 
things.” With this language of Scripture our best 
reflections on the constitution of nature and the course 
of events fully accord. We assent to its justice, 
when we see how good and evil in all their forms are 
so connected together, so spring from the same causes, 
are so constantly and reciprocally produced by, and 
produce each other, that they clearly belong to the 
same scheme, and constitute parts of the same gov- 
ernment. 

Our conviction is strengthened when we remark 
what has before been observed in vindicating the 
goodness of God in permitting evil; that liability to 
evil is inseparable from every part of our original con- 
stitution. The same senses, which make us capable 
of pleasure, expose us also to pain; and if the sus- 
ceptibility of suffering be taken away, it is certain that 
of enjoying cannot remain. The same is true also of 
every object and every event. What gives pleasure 
at one time may destroy it at another. What con- 
tributes to the safety and comfort of one man, may at 
the same time bring danger and destruction to anoth- 
er. When, therefore, we acknowledge. our blessings 
as the gift of God, we are to receive evils as his inflic- 
tion. And we may observe, what has been observed 
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before, and it will not be wholly useless to repeat, 
that most of the evils of life are either in their natural 
tendency and usual effects, in some way beneficial, or 
may be made so by our manner of improving them. 
How much do difficulties in life, dangers to be en- 
countered, and obstacles to be overcome, pains to be 
borne, and disappointments to be endured, serve to 
strengthen the character, give vigor to the faculties, 
and opportunity for some of the nobler virtues! With- 
out the admonition of pain, how often should we be 
exposed to unseen destruction! Without the passion 
of fear, what would lead us to those habits of precau- 
tion and care to guard against danger, which are our 
safety? Without that principle of sympathy, which 
disposes us to share in the distresses of others, and 
gives us a lively and painful fellow-feeling for all they 
suffer, should we not lose in a great degree our dispo- 
sition to kindness and mutual assistance, and with it 
all the satisfactions of benevolence, and the self-ap- 
approbation that follows deeds of kindness and hu- 
manity ? Yet pain is in itself an evil, and fear and 
pity are in themselves painful passions, and, separate 
from these tendencies, undesirable. 

We may be benefitted by our manner of improving 
evils. If we consider them as sent by God, regard 
them as a part of the discipline he has appointed for 
us, acknowledge his hand in them, and with humble 
and cheerful resignation submit to his disposal, and 
endeavor to learn and to practise the lessons they 
teach, they may be the means of producing in us the 
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most desirable moral effects, and qualifying us for being 
the subjects of higher and more unmingled blessings. 

I remark again, that the providence of God is car- 
ried on by general laws, not by single insulated acts ; 
and that these general laws he can make to effect his 
particular purposes. When, in the case lately men- 
tioned, the great designs of heaven required that the 
son of a shepherd in the distant country of Canaan 
should be made the prime minister of Egypt, no in- 
terruption of the physical laws of nature, and no in- 
fraction of the moral constitution of man, were re- 
quired to bring it about. Good men and bad men 
were employed as the instruments ; but it was in freely 
acting out their own characters and dispositions, with- 

out any restraint on their liberty, or control of their 
actions. 

But though usually this is the case, it may not be 
so always. When the purposes of heaven require it 
either for instruction, or conviction, or impression, the 
general laws of the universe may unquestionably be 
interrupted, or violated, or suspended, by the same 
power which established them. ‘That cases might 
occur in which this would be expedient, and actually 
take place, is as consentaneous to our sober reason, as 
it is to the declarations of revelation that such instan- 
ces have actually occurred. At the same time, that 
they would not be frequently repeated, not on com- 
mon occasions, or for indifferent purposes, but only on 
the most momentous, when the highest interests of 
men were concerned, and purposes were to be accom- 
plished, which required the visible interposition of the 
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Author and Lord of nature, is not less the dictate of 
reason. 

I observe, finally, that in the administration of 
providence, the instrumentality of men makes an 
important part. This instrumentality, this influence 
of each upon all, and of all upon each, this incessant 
action and reaction in all directions, and through the 
whole extent of human society, — witnessed, as it is, in 
early education, in domestic discipline, in civil govern- 
ment, in all the social relations, in all the occupations of 
life, in all the transactions of business and pursuits of 
interest or pleasure,—the whole of this makes up a sys- 
tem so extensive, so complicated, so interwoven, so 
intangled, that with our limited faculties and the short 
distance to which we can see, it is impossible for us to 
trace its windings and understand its bearings. But 
shall we conclude because it is inexplicable to us, it 
must be so also to Him, who sees and knows all things ? 
because it is unmanageable to us, He cannot bend it to 
his purposes, who can do all things ? The very circum- 
stances, which make it incomprehensible by us, are 
those which make it the fittest for the purposes of an 
Omniscient and Almighty Being. The more extensive 
is the scheme, and the more numerous, various, and 
unseen are the relations of its parts, and their mutual 
influence on each other, the more easy is it for Him, 
who can see and understand the whole, to accomplish 
all his purposes in them and by them, without dis- 
turbing the order he has established among them, or 
interfering with the free exercise of the powers he has 
imparted to them. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Our next inquiry relates to the doctrine of Retribu- 
tion. Is it a doctrine within the reach of him who has 
only the Light of Nature for his guide, and who can 
reason only from what is presented to his observation 
and experience in this world and the present life ? 
The question may be involved in some doubt ; for in 
order to settle it to his satisfaction, he must derive his 
conviction, either, 1. From proofs of an equal provi- 
dence in the distribution of the present life, rendering 
to men here according to their desert, or, 2. From 
satisfactory proofs of a future life, when a remedy will 
be provided for the inequalities of the present. 

Let us then attend to the first of these questions, 
and see whether the distributions of the present life be 
such as to make it certain that there “is a reward for 
the righteous.” 

It will not suffice for this purpose to make out the 
proof, (which unquestionably may be done with great 
clearness and fulness,) that the Author of nature has 
expressed, in our moral constitution, his approbation 
of virtue and abhorrence of vice, and in the constitu- 
tion of things and the tendencies of actions, has es- 
tablished a general connexion between virtue and 
happiness, and between vice and misery. It must. be 
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shown that these tendencies are universal in their ac- 
tual effect, and extend to all particular cases. Now 
that such is the constitution of things, that truth, jus- 
tice, temperance, and charity have a tendency to pro- 
mote human happiness, and that actions contrary to 
these have the opposite tendency, will not be ques- 
tioned. But we know too that this general tendency 
may be counteracted; we perceive that it often is 
counteracted. In order that the natural tendencies of 
any of the virtues should go into full effect in all cases, 
there must be a concurrence of other circumstances ; 
which not unfrequently fails. For example, one 
man’s virtue is liable to be counteracted by the want 
of it in others; so that in the actual condition of 
things, it cannot with certainty be pronounced that he 
who practises virtue shall in this world receive the 
full reward of virtue. It may actually be according 
to the experience of the preacher of Israel, — That 
“there are just men to whom it happens according to 
the work of the wicked, and again wicked men to 
whom it happens according to the work of the right- - 
eous.” 
In their natural tendency the virtues are promotive 
of human happiness. This tendency is uniform and 
unvarying. It is never by their own direct influence 
that the effect fails, or that the contrary effect is pro- 
duced. Yet how often, notwithstanding, is the con- 
trary effect actually produced! How often does it 
happen, that sincerity and truth make him who is 
bound by them the easy dupe of treachery and de- 
ceit, and integrity fall a victim to rapacity and in- 
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justice! How often does cunning knavery triumph 
over honest simplicity, and bold and shameless false- 
hood gain credit and obtain its end, while modest and 
cautious truth is abashed, and even the object of sus- 
picion! How often does the whole natural order of 
things seem, as in the days of the prophet, to be so 
perverted, “ that he who departeth from evil,” instead 
of finding safety and peace, actually “ maketh him- 
self a prey!” —a prey to the selfish, the violent, and 
the rapacious. 

But this is a partial view of the subject. Any 
conclusions derived only from the distributions of ex- 
ternal things, must be of little value, because they are 
drawn from the false position, that external prosperity 
is the proper reward of virtue. It may be conceded, 
that external prosperity is not so certainly the reward 
of virtue as to furnish a clear sanction and adequate 
motive, and yet that such a sanction and motive is 
found in the internal peace and satisfaction which it 
gives. 

This was the doctrine maintained in one of the 
schools of ancient philosophy. The masters of that 
school taught the self-sufficiency of virtue, that is, its 
independence of all external circumstances; and that 
it brings with it an adequate reward, which cannot be 
affected by those circumstances, whatever they may 
be; the good man being fully satisfied in the conscious~ 
ness of his own rectitude, and incapable of receiving 
any injury or suffering from without. . This doctrine 
is certainly of an elevated character, and what one 
would gladly find reason for believing to be true. In 
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the contempt of pain and all external evils, there is a 
dignity which commands our reverence; and could it 
be clearly shown, that the good man feels and mani- 
fests this superiority to the natural evils of life, so that 
to him they are no evils; that, indifferent to bodily 
sensation, and to external injuries, he can be hap- 
py in the midst of all that is usually most dreaded 
and shunned by men, because virtue is itself happi- 
ness, — the sanction of virtue would be complete. 

But how far is this self-sufficiency of virtue an ev- 
ident truth ?. That it is so to a certain degree, is an 
undoubted fact. No one will call in question the gen- 
eral tendency of virtue to give peace within. An ap- 
proving conscience is more than a compensation for 
many of the deficiencies, and for many of the injuries 
of fortune ; and the good man in any adversity is an 
object of envy compared with the sinner in similar 
adversity. This is clear and unquestionable. 

But this comes far short of the purpose in question. 
Not only must the good man have the advantage of 
the sinner, in similar external circumstances. He 
must be happier in the most adverse circumstances, 
than the other in the most prosperous. For “ the 
wise, or virtuous man,” to adopt the language of the 
Roman philosopher, in his account of this system, 
‘suppose him to be blind, infirm, laboring under the 
most grievous distemper, banished from his country, 
bereaved of his children, or friends, in indigence, tor- 
tured upon the rack, is in that instance, and in those 
circumstances, not only happy, but happy in the high- 
est degree.” 
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_ How different from this was the philosophy of 
Paul, of the other apostles, and of the martyrs of our 
Lord! Readily and cheerfully as they submitted to 
the severe trials to which their Christian profession 
exposed them, it never came into their thoughts that 
they were to be regarded. as no evils. Nor did they 
pretend, that their only support under them was de- 
rived from the consciousness of integrity. Their 
highest support was drawn from another source. They 
were enabled to rejoice-in tribulation, and to be pa- 
tient and cheerful under persecution, not because they 
were insensible to pain or regarded it with indiffer- 
ence ; but because they believed in the promise of a 
future life. Their language was, “If in this life only 
we have hope, we are of all men most miserable.” 
It was “in hope of the glory of God, in hope of eter- 
nal life, which God, who cannot lie, had promised,” 
that they were enabled to rejoice in their trials, and 
to triumph in death. 

But whatever philosophy may teach, there are cer- 
tainly human sufferings in which the consciousness of 
guilt has no part; from which innocence and rectitude 
are no security. Not to mention innumerable physi- 
cal sufferings to which the human frame is subject, 
and numberless sources of sorrow and regret, which 
no virtue can prevent, what shall we say of him, 
whose lot is to become actually the victim of his own 
virtue, — to fall a martyr to truth, to righteousness, 
and to exertions in the cause of benevolence ? 

How many in all ages have been permitted, in the 
providence of God, thus to suffer and to die! And 
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if this life be the whole of our being, and there be no 
future compensation for present inequalities, — what 
is there to assure us, that He is a lover of virtue, 
who thus permits it to be subjected to irremediable 
suffering ? 

As respects the question, how far virtue receives its 
reward in the present life, and sin its desert, the true 
state of the case seems to be this. — There is unques- 
tionably a general tendency of virtue to promote 
human happiness both external and internal. And it 
is as invariable and as great, as it has been represented 
to be. So great and so certain is it, that were virtue 
practised universally, and without mixture, its effects 
would also be universal and unfailing. But its effects 
are in fact to a great degree prevented, partly by the 
mixture of imperfection, and the alloy of folly, of 
error, and of sin, with which it is connected in even 
the best men ; and partly by the vices of others, and 
the general state of the world. And besides both 
these, there are further real sufferings incident to our 
condition as frail and mortal beings, and entirely inde- 
pendent of all consideration of moral desert. So far is 
this true, as respects external condition, that all will 
confess, that virtue is sometimes coupled with every 
species of calamity, and vice, with high degrees of 
prosperity. 

Nor does even the peace of the mind always follow 
the purity and uprightness of the heart. It is indeed 
a fact that will not be controverted, that neither piety, 
purity, nor benevolence, is a security against the 
keenest suffering from guilt, in which it has no partici- 
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pation, and from circumstances, over which it has no 
control.. Does the good man suffer nothing, when he 
mourns over the folly and perverseness of the wicked, 
and foresees the mischief that must come upon them? 
Does his heart never sink within him under the pres- 
sure of personal calamities, in deep affliction, from 
unrequited friendship, from unsuccessful labor, or 
from disappointed hope? Can he be insensible to 
sufferings of his dearest friends, which he is unable to 
relieve; or witness the ingratitude and profligacy of 
his children, and the ruin that awaits them, without 
deep-felt anguish, — though sensible of no just cause 
of self-reproach for the former, nor conscious of any 
criminal negligence in failing to ward off the latter? 
If the retributions of the present life be exactly 
adjusted to good and ill desert, why are innocence 
and worth so often the victims of envy and malice, 
and compelled to shrink, like conscious guilt, from the 
eye of the world; while successful perfidy seems to 
enjoy the gcod opinion of the world, and all the ad- 
vantages of virtue? And how is it, also, that some- 
times the man of purity of heart and a tender con- 
science, feels none of the cheering influences of 
innocence and virtue; but is delivered over to the 
terrors of superstition and the anguish of despair, 
from false notions of himself and of the God he wor- 
ships, filled with ceaseless self-reproach and dread, 
with remorse for guilt he has never incurred, and 
dread of that wrath, which the hardened and voluntary 
sinner only has reason to fear; while the bold trans- 
gressor discovers neither remorse for the past, nor 
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concern about the future, and pursues his guilty course 
undisturbed alike by a feeling of compassion for the 
wretched, or a fear of the righteous judgment of 
Heaven? 

There are some cases, at least, in which men seem 
to be made miserable in proportion as ‘they have 
cultivated great tenderness of conscience, and an 
exquisite sense of right and wrong; while those have 
relieved themselves from this kind of suffering, who, 
by long indulgence in vice and resistance of the 
monitor within, have lost their moral sensibility, and 
their conscience, to use the expressive language of 
inspiration, “is seared with a hot iron.” “A wounded 
spirit who can bear?” But the deepest wounds, 
inflicted on the spirit of man, are far from implying 
certainly the deepest guilt; and they may be inflicted, 
where there is great purity and moral worth. On the 
other hand, among the greatest earthly blessings is a 
cheerful spirit, a heart at ease, a mind satisfied with 
itself. But how far is this from being a certain attend- 
ant upon innocence and virtue, though nothing would 
seem more properly to belong to them ! How often does 
this happy state spring from nothing more than the 
peculiar temperament of the body, or favorable cir- 
cumstances with which the moral state of the soul 
has nothing to do? And shall we not sometimes 
find it to be the mere result of that thoughtlessness, 
which is insusceptible of deep impressions, or of that 
hardness of heart, which is the effect of habitual vice, 
which has banished sober reflection, and has set con- 
science itself at defiance ? 
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We must look then for the proper sanction of relig- | 
ion, further than to the distributions of this life. We 
must be satisfied that men are appointed to live again 
after death, and that the future life will be a state of © 
righteous retribution. What grounds are there for 
this hope and expectation from the light of nature ? 


—— 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


RETRIBUTION. A FUTURE LIFE. 


Ir is certain, that, at first view, the extent of human 
life seems to be the whole of human existence. The 
event of death, which closes the one, seems also to 
terminate the other; and it is only by views and 
reflections, which, to say the least, are not obvious, 
that we are led to think otherwise. 

Now what are the views and reflections, which, 
though not obvious, are yet within the reach of one, 
who thinks much and deeply on the subject, that will 
be sufficient to remove this first impression ?- 

I. Is there anything that we know of the nature 
of the soul itself, that would lead us to the thought of 
its surviving the death of the body, and of its contin- 
uing to possess its powers of thought, perception, 
activity, and capacity for enjoyment and suffering, 
when separated from the body? or of recovering 
them by being reunited to it, after having been sepa- 
rated? 

All that we know of mind and of body consists in 
their respective properties and powers. And these 
seem to be entirely distinct, and to have no necessary 
connexion with each other. All those that belong 
to body we know can exist together, independent of 
any of those which we attribute to mind; and there is 
nothing that should lead us to doubt the possibility of 
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those belonging to mind, existing independent of those 
of body. In ourselves we find them existing together. 
But there is nothing to render it incredible, that there | 
may be other beings purely intellectual and spiritual, 
as well as, what we know to be the fact, simply cor- | 
poreal. Now the fact, that perception, thought, — 
memory, will, and all the attributes and functions of ag 
mind seem not to be the result of any bodily organiza- a 
tion, leads to the thought, that they may belong to 
another substance distinct from body, not material, 
uncompounded, indivisible, and accordingly not like 
: the body corruptible and liable to be dissolved and 
perish at the dissolution of the body; but capable of 
surviving that event, and of continuing to act after 
the organization of the material system is destroyed. 
Thus far then we find some grounds for the belief, 
that the event, which reduces the material frame to 
dissolution, may not be the destruction of the soul. 
But this is all. It furnishes no positive proof on the 
subject. It only shows, that it is not impossible, 
absurd, or incredible. 
There is a consideration closely connected with 
this, that serves, at least in some degree, to strengthen 
the presumption. I mean the nature of those facul- 
ties. They are all such, as indicate essential activity. 
’ And while they are admirably suited to the human 
condition, and the relations and wants of man in this 
life; they yet seem, in their largeness and their com- 
prehension, embracing as they do the vast and the 
| minute, the distant and the near, what is material and 
what is spiritual, the past, the present, and the future, 
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to be greatly depron to the present condition 
of man, and the short term of the present life; to be 
better suited to a permanent and more exalted being; 
and thus they furnish some additional ground of hope, 
that a being thus endowed is actually, intended for 


such a state, a state corresponding to the largeness 
‘of those faculties, and furnishing that opportunity, 


which the present life does not, for their entire devel- 
opment and exercise. 

II. Whatever weight may be justly allowed. to 
the considerations, which have now been suggested; 
they will receive some additional force from the further 
consideration of the strong Desire of Immortality im- 
planted in our nature. We know not any other 
instance, in which the Author of nature has given to 
any of his creatures a faculty, which was to be of no 
use, a desire, having no object answering to it, ora 
hope and expectation, where no provision is made for 
its gratification. All other creatures are adapted to 
the state in which they are placed, by having such 
faculties only as fit them for the condition and the 
duration of the life for which they are designed. No 
foresight of the future is given them to torment them with 
the dread of inevitable evil, or to disappoint them with 
the hope of imaginary or impossible good. They have, 
for instance, none of that dread of death, which would 
be of no use tothem. Their hopes, their fears, and 
their foresight are all suited to the life, to which they 
are destined. But the same cannot be said of man, 
if his existence terminates at death. He has a fore- 
sight and dread of death, which are of great use to 
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him, if he is to live again after death, as they excite 
him to live now with reference to a future life; and 
especially is this a wise and kind provision, viewed in 
connexion with his accountableness as a moral being; 
but which otherwise serve no purpose but to fill him 
with useless fears, and delude him with groundless - 
hopes. 

Ilf. This consideration is closely connected with 
another, 

As man is the only inhabitant of this earth that is 
endowed with an extensive foresight, so as to feel an 
interest in anything beyond the present life; so he is 
the only one, that is capable of being influenced in 
the conduct of life by motives drawn from the hopes 
and fears of the world to come. We infer from this, 
with some degree of confidence, that it was the design 
of the Author of his frame, that he should be thus 
governed; and it seems utterly incredible, that he 
should be designed, in the very constitution of his 
nature, to act, in his most important interest, under 
the influence of a motive, which has no foundation in. 
truth and reality. 

Besides, man is a moral being, capable of merit or 
demerit, and conscious of deserving well or ill for his 
actions. Previous to the knowledge of any positive 
law, or prescribed rule of life, he is ina high and 
important sense a law to himself. This perception of 
moral differences, and consciousness of moral desert, 
not only gives present pleasure or pain, and excites 
self-complacency, or self-condemnation, but it also 
inspires hope and fear, the expectation of reward and 
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the dread of punishment. Now is it credible, that the 
Author of his being should have formed him to be so 
influenced and governed, had he not been actually de- 
signed for a state of future retribution, when the sentence, 
which he now passes upon himself shall be confirmed, 
and the hopes and fears, which he now saa camel 
shall be realized ? 

IV. The Improvable character of the human mind, 
and of all its faculties, is another consideration, which | 
gives credibility to the thought of a future life. 

To every other creature, of which we have any 
knowledge, faculties are given, which are only adapted 
to a mortal state; faculties, which soon arrive to their 
perfection, having limits assigned them, beyond which 
they can never pass. But to man, no such limits are 
prescribed. We know of no degree of intellectual 
improvement, beyond which he is not permitted to 
pass. ‘The more his intellectual powers are improved, 
the more capable do they become of further improve- 
ment. The higher he ascends, the easier does he 
find it to rise still higher. The species also, as well 
as the individual, is capable of constant advancement, 
as far as we yet know, without limits. ‘The acquisi- 
tions of one age are transmitted to another, and serve 
as a basis for the next to build upon; so that each 
generation of men may commence its career under 
better advantages than the preceding. It may set out 
at the point at which the preceding closed its course, 
Yet in how small a proportion of our race, do we find 
these advantages, by which we are thus distinguished, 
improved with any good degree of fidelity and success ! 
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How many are there, who, with faculties by which 
they are allied to angels, in actual attainments scarcely 
rise above the beasts that perish! And the few, who 
are faithful to cultivate them in the best manner, are 
able, in this short life, to make but a small advance 
toward that perfection, for which they seem by their 
natural endowments intended. Those, who have 
been the most faithful and the most successful in the 
pursuit of knowledge, instead of meeting with limits 
to stop them, have found the regions yet unexplored 
to enlarge and widen, as they have proceeded on; so 
that, at the end of their career, they have seen a far more 
extensive field before them, than they have left 
behind, or than they had any conception of at the 
time they commenced it. 

Now does it correspond with the experience we 
have of the divine economy in other dispensations, 
thus to bestow faculties, which, in a large proportion of 
instances, are to be of little or no use to their possessors, 
and in no instance to be brought to the perfection of 
which they are capable, for want of sufficient time 
and opportunity for the purpose? Is it not a more 
credible supposition, that this living, active principle, 
the intellectual and moral being, will survive the disso- 
lution of the body, with which it is now connected, and 
go on by a perpetual progress to the perfection and 
felicity for which it seems by the constitution of its 
nature designed ? 

V. But the considerations, which give the greatest _ 
satisfaction and confidence to the mind on this subject, 
are those of a moral nature. They are drawn from 
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the contemplation of man as a moral and accountable 
being, of God as a righteous moral governor, and the 
imperfect degree in which the moral government of 
God is administered in this world, as far as we can 
see. 

Now we are all conscious of those capacities, and 
of that moral liberty, which makes us the proper 
subjects of a moral government; and accordingly of 
deserving well or ill of our Maker. And it is equally 
clear, that there are many indications of a reference 
to the good or ill desert of men in the distributions of 
the present life. Yet there is withal confessedlly so 
much that is promiscuous, and cannot be seen to have 
any reference to men’s desert, that from the distribu- 
tions of this life only the evidence of a righteous moral 
government would be imperfect. A hope then is 
excited in the good man, and a fear in the wicked, 
that what is not done here will be done hereafter. 
The one is encouraged to perseverance in virtue, the 
other is restrained in the course of vice. The one is 
filled with serenity and resignation in the calamities of 
life, the other is rendered uneasy in the most prosper- 
ous condition by the fearful apprehension what the 
end shall be. 

I have mentioned some of the chief grounds, upon 
which, without a revelation, men might be led to the 
hope of a future life. To us, who have the light of 
the Gospel thrown upon this subject, they come with 
great weight to confirm and give credibility to its 
explicit declarations. But shall we find them equally 
satisfactory and convincing to those, who have nothing 
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else but the mere deductions of human reason, upon 
which to rest the hope of immortality? How few 
minds are there, in the first place, so cultivated and 
accustomed to abstract speculations, as to be able to 
comprehend any reasoning, which depends wholly on 
the different nature and properties of body and spirit ! 
However conclusive the argument from this topic 
might be, to those who were capable of fully compre- 
hending it, to the bulk of men, conversant only, or 
chiefly, with material or sensible objects, they must be 
almost wholly unintelligible. They can have little 
conception of a spiritual substance, as distinct from 
that which is material, or how the immortality of the 
soul is affected by its being material or immaterial. 
And the wisest and the most learned, — what does 
he know of the essence of the soul? and how little 
can he explain or comprehend of the dependence and 
mutual influence of the soul and body upon each 
other! So intimately does he find them connected 
together, that he will find it not easy to say, how 
much of the activity, or the disposition of the one 
may result from the constitution and temperament of 
the other; or whether it be possible for either of them, 
especially the former, to exist without its companion. 
Such, also, is the manner, in which the dissolution 
of the body usually takes place, as to give no indica- 
tion, to common observation, that anything survives 
it. As the faculties of the mind have kept pace with 
the organs of the body in their growth, till they came 
to their maturity, so do they not unfrequently appear 
to grow old, become decrepit, and decay together. 
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So generally indeed does the gradual decay of the 
intellectual powers in old age correspond with that of 
the bodily organs, that the dissolution of the latter 
seems to him, who has only the light of nature and 
experience, to bring with it the extinction of the 
former. 

Besides this apparently entire dependence of the 
mind upon the body, it seems also to be dependent 
on its peculiar organization and temperament. Now 
if a derangement of the animal system by disease or 
accident is capable of producing the most important 
change in the intellectual,—even of effecting a 
temporary suspension of its functions, — what is to be 
expected from the final destruction of the former, but 
the total extinction of the latter? 

Such considerations as these, together with the total 
darkness, which covers the future world, make the 
belief of its existence difficult to him, who has no 
instructions in it but those of reason. They render it 
indeed a subject peculiarly proper for divine instruc- 
tion; far more suitable to exercise that faith, “ which 
is the evidence of things not seen,” than to employ 
that abstract reasoning, which can bring but very 
imperfectly to view, what is not an object of our senses. 

The argument drawn from the moral character 
of God, and the unequal distributions of the present 
life, is certainly more intelligible, and more satisfac- 
tory. Yet this is also attended with its difficulties. 
Its whole force depends on the previous proof of the 
moral attributes of God, and an essential part of that 
proof lies in the very doctrine in question. To him, 
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who has only the light of nature, it is impossible to 
vindicate the divine character, but by assuming a 
futnre life, when present inequalities shall be rectified. 
The doctrine of a future life of righteous retribution 
makes as essential a part of the proof of the moral 
perfection of God, as the consideration of his attributes 
does of a future life. As each, therefore, is essential 


to the proof of the other, the force of the argument on 


both sides is diminished. For the reasoning, so far as — 


relates to this argument, proceeds in a circle, and the 
mind is left in a degree of suspense, incapable of com- 


prehending the measures and the ends of the divine » 


administration. It discovers and can comprehend 
enough to raise in all some feeble hope, in serious 
minds, a faith sufficient for all practical purposes; but 
to none can it give that complete satisfaction, which 
removes all doubts and fears. It still feels the want 
of clearer light, and can only be satisfied with that 
which comes from ‘the Father of Lights.” 

_ What then is our conclusion on the whole? It is 
not that the light of nature is nothing, or her imperfect 
information of no value, on this subject, so interesting 
to our feelings and our hopes. Nor yet, that it is so 
clear and so full, as to preclude the want of all further 
information. We are rather taught how to value that 
clearer light, which shines upon us in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ; to bring life and immortality to light. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE NOT THE 
DISCOVERY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue doctrine of a Future Life, with scarcely any 
exception, has in some form made a part of the popu- 
lar religion in all countries before the age of learning 
and philosophy ; but with the introduction and ad- 
vaneement of these has come the age of skepticism 
on the subject. ‘The proper use of this fact is, not to 
lessen our opinion of the credibility of the doctrine 
or of its evidence, but to show, that it probably was 
not the discovery of human reason, — but is to be re- 
ferred to some other origin. 

The most ancient philosophers speak of a future life 
as a doctrine familiarly known in their times; not 
reasoned out by them, but handed down to them by 
tradition from remote ages, and the. origin of which 
was unknown. Cicero,* speaking of some of the 
earliest philosophers, as teaching the immortality of 
the soul, asserts that the doctrine was not then new, 
but was held long before by the inhabitants of all 
nations, barbarous and civilized, ignorant and en- 
lightened ; and that the farther you go back toward 
the origin of the human race, the nearer will you ap- 
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proach to the purity and perfection of the original 

doctrine, — the remotest ancestors of the human race 

being the most likely to have been in possession of the 

pure and unadulterated truth. ‘These observations of 
the Roman philosopher are the reverse of what they 

must have been, had he regarded it as a truth, which 

men had arrived at by philosophical inquiry. But 

how consonant do we find them to the representations 

in the Jewish Scriptures ; and how favorable to the 

opinion, that the doctrine in question, prevailing as it 

has done in all nations and ages, — and most univer- 

sally received, and with the firmest faith, where least 

enlightened by human science, — is the fruit of Divine 

instruction, and not of human research, — the remains 

of an original revelation, transmitted down in different | 
nations, with various mixture, and in different degrees 

of perfection. 

It appears to have been what the earliest of the an- 
cient sages found in the world, —not what they in- 
troduced into it. It could not have been their inven- 
tion or discovery, for it existed and was known before 
their time. They were surely well enough disposed 
to lay claim to whatever actually belonged to them. 
They cannot be suspected of a willingness to give to 
others, who had lived before them, the honor of dis- 
coveries which they had made themselves; yet we 
never find any one of them claiming the merit of the first 
discovery, but uniformly speaking of ‘ the immortality 
of the soul, thep unishments to which it is liable 
after being disengaged from the body, and the hap- 
piness provided for good men after death, as an anceint 
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opinion, handed down from infinite ages, and the au- 
thor of which was unknown.” 

There is another consideration which ds toward 
the same conclusion. It is this; that heathen philo- 
sophers, in the most enlightened ages, have in general 
either rejected the doctrine entirely, and treated it as 
a mere vulgar opinion, or have been skeptical on the 
subject ; or else, if they have professed to hold it at 
all, have explained it in such a manner as to impair 
its value, by not comprehending in their notion of a 
future life that of its being a state of oo dieios* retri- 
bution. 

In the most enlightened period, for example, of the 
Grecian history, there were many, besides the follow- 
ers of Eppicurus, who rejected the doctrine of a future 
life. The same was the case also, in the most flour- 
ishing period of Roman learning. With them, too, 
the most enlightened age was at the same time the 
most wealthy, the most voluptuous, and the most dis- 
tinguished for looseness of opinion and principle, and 
for licentiousness of manners. The belief of a future 
life of happiness for good men and of misery for the 
wicked, which made so important a part of the popu- 
lar faith, in the less enlightened but purer days of the 
commonwealth, was generally exploded, as a vulgar 
superstition by the learned and refined of the Augus- 
tan age. Even Cicero, though from some of his phi- 
losophical discourses we should be Jed to class him 
among those, who were sincere believers in a future 
state of conscious being, rejects the notion of a 
liability to punishment after this life. Nor was it that 
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he merely rejected the vulgar fables of the infernal 
regions. It was against future punishment in any 
form that the argument was directed, for it was against 
the fear of death; and the whole force of it consists in 
this — that there is nothing then to fear. 

But the prevailing opinion among the higher orders 
of society at that time, and long after, appears to have 
been, not only that the notion of future punishment, 
but also that of future existence was a popular de- 
lusion. ‘The sentiment expressed so distinctly by 
Pliny was agreeable to the prevailing philosophy of 
the age. <‘ All men,” said he, “ are in the same con- 
dition after their last day, as before their first ; nor have 
they any more sense either in body or soul after they 
are dead, than before they were born.”’* Nor have 
we only the testimony of antiquity on this subject. 
Shall we not find it uniformly the case in modern 
times, that those who have renounced revelation have 
seldom retained long their belief in a future state ? 
If such be the fact, it is one of great importance ; since 
it not only shows, that reason has failed of making the 
discovery of the doctrine, —it has even failed of re- 
taining those in the faith of it, who had previously 
received it from revelation. 

Besides those who expressly rejected the doc- 
trine, I have said there were those also, who were 
full of doubt on the subject, or, admitting it in words, 
gave such explanations of it, as made it a question of 
little value and of litile interest. If we bring together 
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all that is said by Cicero, at different times, and upon 
different occasions, we shall find how indistinct were 
his views, and how full of doubt and uncertainty his 
mind. A prevailing hope he probably felt, that the 
soul would survive the body. But even this was not 
uniform and constant, nor does it appear ever to have 
risen to a high degree of confidence ; sometimes it 
seems to have almost wholly forsaken him. Besides, 
his philosophical notion of the immortality of the soul 
did not include in it that of a separate, individual, exist- 
ence. He was an admirer and follower of Plato, 
whose doctrine was, — that the soul does not indeed 
perish with the body, — yet that it loses its separate, 
individual existence, — returns to the soul of the uni- 
verse, — is again re-united to it, re-absorbed into it, 
and becomes what it was before its connexion with 
the body. 

That Socrates was areal believer in the doctrine 
of a future life, has been supposed by those, who 
have allowed it to no other individual among the 
philosophers of heathen antiquity. .That he did 
entertain a strong prevailing hope, there can be no 
doubt. But as little doubt can there be, when we 
attend to his conversations on the subject, — that 
even in him this hope was mingled with a feeling of 
uncertainty and solicitude. Nor was it, as he held it, a 
doctrine in which all had the same interest. Amidst 
the excellent and sublime things which he has said of 
the happiness of a future life, we are to recollect, that 
it was to be the privilege only of those few exalted 
souls, who were addicted to philosophy and refined by 
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science. As to the bulk of mankind, whether good or 
bad, they had no share nor interest in this glorious 
and happy state. 

- Besides this, he seems to have been a believer in 
the doctrine of a transmigration of souls; according to 
which, the soul of man is immortal, because it isa part 
of the Deity ; because that is immortal out of which 
it was discerped ; and because, when it leaves the 
body, it is to return to the soul of the universe, from 
which it was taken, — to be dissolved into it, — and 
to become again a part of it. But this takes place not 
immediately. It is first to pass through a series of trans- 
migrations, in which it is lable to pass into beasts, 
birds, and fishes, as well as into other men. And 
whenever this refusion of the soul takes place, and it 
becomes again a part-of the soul of the universe, a 
termination is put to its individual existence. 

From the manner in which Seneca sometimes 
speaks of the happiness of good men after death, one 
might be led to think him a firm believer in the 
doctrine of immortality. But at other times we find 
him full of doubts on the subject. His sober and 
prevalent opinion was probably that, which he expres- 
ses as furnishing his highest hope and consolation, 
when laboring under a violent disorder, which he fully 
expected soon to terminate in death. Had he beena 
firm believer in a future life of conscious existence, this 
was the opportunity for his faith to manifest its supporting 
and consoling power. But no such support and conso- 
lation does he pretend to feel. ‘The only consolation, 
gloomy and desolate as it is, which he pretends to draw 
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from his philosophy is this, “that he should be in the 
same insensible state afterdeath, that he was in before 
he was born. That he should return to a state of non- 
existence. Death,” said he, “is not to be. What 
that is I already know. That shall be: after me, 
which was before me. If there be any suffering in 
this, we must needs have experienced it before we 
came into the light. But we then felt none. Would 
you think,” he asks, “that the candle. is in a worse 
condition after it is extinguished, than before it was 
lighted? We also, are lighted and extinguished. 
We suffer something in the interval between these, 
but both before and after there is a profound 
security. Whatever was before us is death. For 
where is the difference between not beginning to be 
at all, and ceasing to exist? The efiect of both is 
‘the same, not to be. No sense of evil can reach to 
him that is dead, because nothing can hurt him who 
is not.” * 

How different this language of the Roman moralist 
to his friend Lucilius, from the consolations suggested 
by Paul, on a similar occasion, to his mourning friends 
at Thessalonica. “I would not have you ignorant 
brethren, concerning them who are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not as others, who have no hope. For, if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again; even so them 
also, who sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him, 
For he, who raised up the Lord Jesus, will raise up 
us also by Jesus, and will present us with you.” And 
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how different also from the consolations applied by 
this same apostle to himself, in the expected near 
approach of death. ‘I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of life, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give me at that day.” 

I have confined myself to a very brief view of the 
subject.* But it has been sufficient to render it at 
least probable, that the belief of a future life and 
retribution, prevalent as the popular faith in the 
ancient heathen nations, was neither the discovery 
of human reason, nor the invention of imposture, but 
the imperfect remains of that early revelation, which 
the Scriptures inform us was actually made to the first 
inhabitants of the earth. For we have seen, that 
philosophy, instead of teaching the doctrine, has been 


* There is a difficulty in precisely ascertaining what were 
the real opinions of the ancient sages upon this, as well as 
upon many other subjects; and upon this perhaps more than 
upon any other. The difficulty arises from a known princi- 
ple, common to most of them, that they were to teach the 
world, not what was true, but what was useful. Now, by 
the avowal of such a principle, or the knowledge, that they 
actually thought it their duty to teach, what they did not 
believe to he true, if they were satisfied of its utility, it is 
rendered sometimes impossible to distinguish, when they 
delivered doctrines because they believed them to be true, 
and when, merely because they thought them to be useful in 
their tendency. 
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often hostile to it, and led to doubt and unbelief. The 
manner therefore, in which this doctrine was received 
and understood, is so far from showing that we needed 
not a revelation to give us light and assurance on this 
subject, that it is one of the strongest circumstances 


to show the necessity and the value of such a revela- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
MORALS IN THE HEATHEN WORLD. 


WE have seen, with respect to doctrine, how ex-' 
ceedingly defective, and false, and corrupt, has been 
the theology of all people uninstructed by revelation ; 
yet how fully the most important truths of pure reli- 
gion accord with those views, to which we seem natur- 
ally led in pursuing the light of nature. 

I shall now inquire in a similar manner respecting 
the duties of natural religion : — 

1. What knowledge on the subject reason has ac- 
tually given to people, who have enjoyed no other 
light. 

2. What discoveries reason is capable of making on 
the subject, if properly directed, and faithfully em- 
ployed. 

What then has been the practical religion among all 
people, where the light of revelation has been wanted ? 
The popular religion always followed the popular the- 
ology, and resembled it in its principal features. It 
were vain and unreasonable to expect it to be more 
consistent or more pure. I speak not of actual prac- 
tice, but of practical principles ; and of these, it may 
be asserted with confidence, that they will take their 
character from the character that is attributed to the 
object or objects of worship. The actual practice of men, 
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whatever be their religion, may, from various causes, be — 
either more or less correct, than their principles ; — 
but their principles of action themselves will corre- 
spond exactly to the nature of their theology. “ All 
people,” as a prophet has said, “ will walk, every one 
in the name of his God.” That is, his principles of 
action, his ideas of duty, his scheme of morality, 
will correspond with his notions of the Being, who is 
the object of his worship. ‘ 

Agreeable to this has been the experience of all ages, 
and the testimony of all history. ‘The notions which 
men have entertained of their duty to superior beings 
have been superstitious, or absurd, or immoral and im- 
pure, according to the attributes, with which they have 
invested those beings. What else was to be expected ? 
What, but that the object of worship should be the 
object of imitation? What was to be expected, but a 
gay and licentious, or a gloomy and ferocious morality, 
according as the voluptuous, or the fierce and vindic- 
tive passions prevailed in the character attributed to the 
object of their worship ? 

Another consideration of great importance is, that in 
heathen countries religion and morality have been 
usually considered as perfectly distinct and unconnect- 
ed. Instead of that close and intimate union, which 
belongs to them, they have been rudely divorced ; and 
the service of the gods, and a virtuous life, have been 
reckoned as unrelated and independent things; the 
one consisting of sacrifices, rites, and forms of worship, 
having no necessary relation to a virtuous life; the 


other, of a system of ethical rules, not founded on reli- 
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gious obligation. Ido not mean, that this relation of 
religion to morality has been wholly and universally 
overlooked. It was understood and maintained by 
some of the wisest and purest of the ancient heathen 
moralists. What I would state is, that this relation is 
not recognised, and does not appear, in the popular re- 
ligion or the public rites of any ancient people, Jews 
and Christians excepted. 

Even of the philosophers and moralists, one only 
seems to have had such a clear and just view on this 
subject, as to found a system of morals expressly on 
religion as its basis. ‘That one was Socrates. Of him 
it is asserted, “‘ That he established all his precepts on 
one sure and steady basis ; — that in his discourses he 
connected the moral maxims, fitted to regulate the con- 
duct of mankind, with sublime conceptions respecting 
the character and government of a Supreme Being. 
The first principles of virtuous conduct, which are com- 
mon to all mankind, are, according to him, laws of 
God; and aconclusive argument, by which he supports 
this opinion, is, that no man departs from these princi- 
ples with impunity. It is frequently possible, says he, 
for men to screen themselves from the penalty of hu- 
man laws, but no man can be unjust or ungrateful 
without suffering for his crime ; hence, I conclude, that 
these laws must have proceeded from a more excellent 
legislator than man.” 

It appears thus, that Socrates did make religion the 
basis of morals. The system also, which he taught, is 
represented as partaking of the perfection of the foun- 
dation on which it was erected. It was in a high de- 
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gree elevated and pure, and perhaps bore a nearer re- 
semblance to the precepts of the Gospel, than is to be 
found in any of the other ancient philosophers. Fr, 
as to all the other philosophers, — though excellent 
principles of morality and rules of life were to be found 
in their instructions ; yet there must have been impor- 
tant and radical defects in their scheme, arising from 
errors and doubts in respect to two doctrines, the unity 
and moral perfections of the Author of nature, and a 
future life of reward and punishment, grounded solely on 
distinctions of moral desert. ‘Their ignorance, their 
doubts, or their indistinct apprehensions on these sub- 
jects, could not fail to impair both their sense of the 
obligation of virtue, by resting it on an insufficient 
foundation, and the force of motive to practise it, by 
rendering the strongest uncertain. 

We are taught by the best lights of history, that it 
was so in fact; not in those regions only, in which, 
covered with intellectual darkness in other respects, 
we might reasonably look for correspondent ideas of 
religious and moral duty ; but at periods the most en- 
lightened in the annals of Pagan philosophy, in na- 
tions the most refined, among people who had cul- 
tivated with most success the literature, science, and 
arts of the age. I might mention some of the laws 
of the wisest and most celebrated of the Grecian law- 
givers, and the speculations of the most sublime of her 
philosophers, as authorizing the charge of a faulty, de- 
fective, and licentious morality. And while the teacher 
of the academy, to whom I allude, on the one hand, 
lessened the restraints laid on the voluptuous passions, 
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and removed some of the guards of purity ; he of the 
Lyceum, on the other, allowed undue’scope and indul- 
gence to passions and interests of another character. 
He lays it down as a fundamental maxim, “ that na- 
ture intended barbarians to be slaves,” and justifies the 
prevailing practice of the age, as not inconsistent with 
the rights and the duties of nature. He justifies, too, 
the Spartan practice of exposing deformed and sickly 
children, and recommends, that there should be laws 
to prevent their education and preservation. In 
this opinion he is not alone. He is upheld in it by 
Plutarch, one of the distinguished lights of a succeed- 
ing age, and particularly valued as a moralist. 

Of all the ancient sects, the Stoics were the most 
severe moralists. In them we might expect to find a 
more perfect and unexceptionable scheme. But we 
are disappointed. Neither were the doctrines nor the 
examples of the great masters of that school without 
exception. ‘They appear to have had very defective 
and false views of the obligations and duties of some 
of the most important relations, especially of the purity 
and fidelity that belong to that relation, with which 
all the virtue and happiness of the domestic state are 
intimately connected, and from which most of the so- 
cial blessings and the order of society flow. In wholly 
proscribng the passions, too, instead of regulating 
them, the scheme was not founded on human nature, 
nor suited to human beings. Allowing no indulgence 
to the sympathies of nature, — no exercise for pity, — 
no scope was given for some of the most amiable vir- 
tues, the most suited to our nature and our condition, 
and the most perfective of the human character. 
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There is a large and important class of duties, which 
have scarcely been mentioned, if not wholly overlook- 
ed by the heathen moralists of all the several schools. 
Humility, meekness, forgiveness of injuries, which make 
so large a part of the Christian scheme of morals, and 
for which we can perceive so much reason in our na- 
ture, condition, and relations, have not only had no 
place among the virtues; but their opposites,— pride, 
resistance, and revenge, — have usually been ranked 
among the dispositions, which it is right to cherish, and 
honorable to carry into the practice of life. 

In fine, by reason of those peculiarities, which ex- 
cluded particular virtues from the systems of the seve- 
ral sects, scarcely a virtue or a duty can be named, 
which was not excluded or undervalued by some one 
of them ; and what is still more observable, scarcely a 
disposition or a practice so unnatural or detestable, as 
not to have found an advocate among respectable phi- 
losophers and moralists of the heathen world. 

I now repeat, what has already been observed, that, 
excepting in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, reli- 
gion and morality seem never to have been considered 
as having any proper connexion with each other. 
How entirely distinct and unrelated they were rec- 
koned to be, is perceived in the whole structure of the 
heathen systems of religion, and especially in the na- 
ture of their religious institutions, and the duties be- 
longing to the priesthood. 

We hear nothing of their ministers of religion being 
preachers of righteousness. 1t was no part of their 


office to inculcate the principles and persuade to the 
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practice of virtue. It was their office only to perform 
the rites and ceremonies of religion. —'To secure the 
favor of their gods, or to avert their wrath, we hear 
nothing of their recommending repentance, reforma- 
tion of manners, the practice of moral duties, justice 
and fidelity, in all their public and private transactions. 
_ Their resort was. to more costly sacrifices, more exact 
observance of religious rites, or severer acts of penance 
and self-devotion. They believed public or general 
calamities to be tokens of the Divine displeasure, and 
sent for their punishment ; and they believed that the 
recovery of the Divine favor, and the restoration of 
prosperity and safety were to be purchased by sacrifi- 
ces, voluntary penances, and ceremonial observances. 
~ Repentance, reformation of manners, and attention to 
moral duties seem never to have occurred to them as 
the proper and the only means of securing the favor 
of heaven. 

When the King of Moab was alarmed at the 
approach of the Israelites, and feared for the safety 
of his dominions, he sent to Balaam to come and 
curse them. Seven altars were erected, on which 
appropriate offerings were presented, in the expecta- 
tion that by charms, enchantments, and sacrifices he 
might so conciliate the favor of his gods, as to engage 
them on his side, and obtain an advantage over his 
enemies. And it appears by the subsequent history, 
that after failing in this first attempt, in order to pre- 
vent the evil he apprehended from falling on his land, 
he had recourse, not to the reformation of his own 
people, but to artifices for compas the morals of 
his enemy. 
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The inhabitants of ancient Canaan were worship- 
pers of Moloch, a demon fierce and cruel, and sup- 
posed to delight in the most bloody sacrifices. They 
thought no services they could render would make 
them so acceptable to their idol, as to offer up to him 
that, which was most dear to themselves. Hence 
their practice, constantly alluded to in the Scriptures, 
not only in great exigences, when the public safety 
called for uncommon sacrifices, but on common occa- 
sions, at their stated festivals, “to pass their children 
through the fire.” 

A custom so abhorrent from the feelings of nature 
and so irreconcilable with enlightened reason, was 
yet not peculiar to the land of Canaan, nor confined 
to barbarous nations; nor is it supported only by the 
testimony of Scripture. “It was customary in ancient 
times,” says the Phenician historian, “in great 
and public calamities, before things became incu- 
rable, for princes and magistrates to offer up in 
sacrifice to the avenging demons the dearest of their 
offspring.” 

The Carthaginians, descending from the Phenicians, 
carried with them to the shores of Africa the religion 
and morals, as wel! as the commercial’ spirit, of their 
ancestors in the mother country. “In all emergences 
of state, and times of general calamity, they are said to 
have devoted what was most necessary and valuable 
to them for an offering to the gods ; and to have thought 
human victims, and especially the blood of children, 
the most acceptable.” Examples too shocking to be 
repeated, occur in the history of that nation. 
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The same method of propitiating the objects of 
their worship and averting great calamities was 
resorted to, in times of famine, pestilence, war, and all 
occasions of great public distress or danger, by the 
Persians, the Greeks, the Romans in the early periods 
of their history, the ancient Scythians, Gauls, and 
Germans, and the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru, in 
America. 

When, at a later period, the practice of human 
sacrifice was abolished by law among the Romans, its 
place was supplied by another, less cruel and less 
immoral, but not less superstitious, and still more 
absurd. “At Rome,” we are told, “the usual method 
of making atonement was a solemn procession, and 
driving a nail into the temple of Jupiter.” 

Ceremonies as absurd as this I have now mentioned, 
and practices as shocking as those which preceded, 
usual in all pagan countries, for the purpose of procur- 
ing the divine favor, are fitted to show how far man- 
kind have been from understanding the intimate con- 
nexion there is between religion and morality ; between 
the practice of virtue and the favor of heaven. 

Shall we now, from the view that has been taken, 
come to the conclusion, that for the conduct of life 
nature has given to those, who follow her light, no 
clear instruction ? has furnished no standard of virtue ? 
has taught no rule of life? Before we come to 
this conclusion, will it not be proper for us to con- 
sider, whether the customs of the world or the opinions 
of philosophers are to be received as true and authen- 
tic interpreters of the religion of nature? to appeal 
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from those, who are supposed to speak the language 
of reason, to reason herself? to turn from what has 
actually been learned, and endeavor to infer what she 
is capable of teaching, from what she clearly approves, 
in those, who have received instruction from another 
source? This will give us those principles and that 
system of duty, which, whether with strict propriety 
or not, have been usually denominated principles and 
duties of natural religion, as distinguished from those, 
which belong exclusively to revelation, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MORALITY AS TAUGHT BY THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


Havine shown the defective and faulty character 
of the morality that has prevailed, where only the 
light of nature was. enjoyed, I shall now endeavor to 
show, that, notwithstanding this, neither the principles 
of religion and moral duty, nor the substance of it are 
uncertain or obscure to him, who is ready faithfully to 
follow the guidance of the light within him. That 
there is an important sense in which those, who have 
not known a written law, are a law unto themselves, 
have a law inscribed on their hearts. . 

In the first place, let us consider man as an individ- 
ual being, and suppose him placed in this world, the 
only being of his kind, in the midst of those objects 
with which he is actually surrounded, but standing in 
no other relation to them, but as they may be made 
to contribute to make his condition happy or the 
reverse ; — what are the duties pointed out to him 
by the light of nature? They must doubtless be few 
and limited to a narrow compass, but clear and intel- 
ligible. ‘They must be confined to the preservation 
of life, and the pursuit of personal happiness. 

To seek the continuance of being, to shun what- 
ever would endanger it, and to secure our well-being, 
are so urged upon us by the very eee tiation of our 
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nature, that it may perhaps be thought more correct to 
speak of them as laws of nature, than as duties of relig- 
ion. When we consider, however, by what means these 
ends are to be accomplished, we shall find, in the 
choice and use of those means, opportunity for the 
practice of virtue, and scope for the exercise of those 
faculties, by which virtue is tried and improved.. For 
to the mere preservation of life some degree of exertion 
is requisite, to its good condition, still more. For the 
former, labor is required to procure sustenance, and 
care to avoid injuries and to guard against dangers; 
and for the latter, there is ample room for the full use 
of all the organs of the body, and faculties of the soul. 
And were he alone in the universe, an individual, 
unconnected with other beings, this would comprehend 
the whole of his duty. 

Now pursuing these ends of a solitary being, what 
are the limitations prescribed? As a sensitive being, 
to seek the pleasures of sense is a clear dictate of 
nature. But are they to be indulged without restraint ? 
Is he to yield without reserve to the impulses of his 
‘animal nature? By the reason, which is given him 
asa guide and a restraint, where the senses alone 
would mislead, he may perceive, that unlimited indul- 
gence would not promote the purpose in view. He 
may see, that beyond certain limits it serves to 
disorder the constitution ; the senses themselves are 
impaired, the power of receiving enjoyment is dimin- 
ished, and the active powers both of the body and of 
the mind become enfeebled. Moderation and tem- 
perance he accordingly discovers to be laws of his 
nature, which are not to be disregarded with impunity. 
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Again as an Intellectual being, he has duties, which 
nature and reason dictate. He has faculties capable 
of high. degrees of improvement by cultivation. It 
cannot be less his duty to cultivate the higher faculties 
and seek the perfection of his intellectual nature, than ~ 
to exert the lower powers in order to secure the safety 
and well being of his animal part. ‘The fidelity, that 
belongs to the one, belongs not Jess to the other. If 
it be a sin against nature to neglect the one, it cannot 
be innocent to be careless of the other. 

But man is nota solitary being. He lives in the 
midst of society, surrounded by other beings, and con- 
nected with them, especially with those of his own 
species, by many and strong ties. He cannot but 
see, therefore, that he has other duties, beside those, 
which he owes to himself. Nor has he any difficulty 
in understanding what, in general, those duties are. 
In respect to obligations before mentioned, which 
regard the individual and terminate in self, that 
course of action, and that indulgence and restraint of 
the appetite make up the course of duty, which tend 
to promote his individual good ;— not transient, par- 
tial, momentary, but his good on the whole.—Ina 
similar manner, as to the class of social duties; the 
general criterion is, a tendency to promote the general 
good. ‘Those actions are accordingly perceived, with- 
out much reasoning on the case, to be right and suit- 
able, by which evils are prevented, and the general 
good promoted; and those principles proper to be 
chosen as the rule of life, the universal prevalence of 
which would produce the greatest sum of happiness, 
and best correct or prevent suffering and wrong. 
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Now, as in the other case, the permanent good of 
the individual (however the solicitation of appetite 
and present gratification might lead to excess) re- 
quires temperance, moderation, self-government, not 
unfrequently considerable degrees of self-denial ; —so 
in the present, nothing can be more clear, than that 
the general good requires the kind affections, gratitude, 
exact justice, unfailing truth, and fidelity in all our 
words and actions; whatever partial and incidental 
benefits may seem to result from single actions of an 
opposite character, or to be found in single examples 
of a course of such actions. 

I might go on to exemplify in numerous cases, in 
the several relations, natural and adventitious. But 
it must be unnecessary to show, how the social state 
is benefited by the prevalence of truth, integrity, and 
kindness in the common intercourse of men ; by offices 
of friendship, and the spirit of patriotism; or how the 
true happiness of the domestic state is promoted by 
the domestic affections and virtues, conjugal fidelity, 
filial gratitude and obedience, parental care and sup- 
port. There can be no doubt, whether a society of 
men, seeking their personal interest and regarding 
the calls of friendship, in consistency with the public 
welfare and general good, would be happier than 
another, where each member of the community should 
act wholly from selfish motives, pursuing his private 
interest alone, without any care whether it interfered 
or not with the rights and the interests of others. 
And as little can there be, as to the effect of all this 
on the personal happiness of an individual. Now if, 
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we are so constituted, and such is our condition, that 
our real happiness is advanced, by sending our affec- 
tions abroad, and pursuing our personal interest always 
with a due reference to that of others, and in such a 
manner, as to be consistent with the general good and 
the rights of others; we can have no doubt what is 
the course of duty. The will of Him, who has so 
formed our nature and appointed our condition, cannot 
be mistaken. 

And what is it but the known will of God, that 
determines what is our duty? ‘The distinctions of 
right and wrong, of virtue and vice, we learn to make 
by a consideration of the different effects of our actions. 
Our moral sense is affected, we have a perception of 
fitness or unfitness, and we judge it to be right, or 
wrong, or indifferent, according as we discover in an 
action a tendency to produce effects, that are benefi- 
cial, or hurtful, or indifferent. This tendency of 
actions is the criterion, by which we judge them, and 
furnishes the rule, on which our judgment proceeds. 

But if it be asked, why we are obliged, that is, why 
it is our duty, to perform or to avoid actions according 
to this rule, I know not, that a better answer can be 
given, than this,—that in the natural tendency of 
actions, we see an expression of the will and disposi- 


tion of the Creator. ‘Thus, in the first place, we see 


in the works of God a general tendency to good. 
We can perceive in everything, which we are capa- 
ble of comprehending to any considerable degree, that 
good is the object of design, and that whatever evil 
is connected with it, is incidental to the design, not a 
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part of it. It may be inseparable from it, and such 
as to indicate, till we are capable of understanding 
the whole, defect in the contrivance, or imperfection 
in the execution; but it is never such, as to imply 
that evil itself was the direct object of design. 

Secondly, we are formed with benevolent affec- 
tions, to delight in scenes of happiness, to rejoice in 
the good we see, and to be ready to promote it; to 
sympathize in suffering, to pity distress, and to be 
disposed to relieve it. And we are so connected to- 
gether, as to be called to the constant exercise of these 
affections. Nota day nor an hour of our lives passes, 
in which they have not scope,— in which we may 
not contribute either to the happiness or suffering of 
some other being ; and in which we have not the 
opportunity of showing which of the two characters 
is predominant in us. 

Thirdly, and which is the most important con- 
sideration, we are so constituted that our judgment of 
approbation or disapprobation respecting our own con- 
duct and that of others, instantly, and as it were in- 
stinctively, follows this rule. And this judgment is 
invariable and universal. We may mistake in the 
application of the rule; we may not be always cor- 
rect in the result, even where we have rightly applied 
the principle to the case in question, for want of full 
or distinct views of the case. But our judgment 
always proceeds upon the same principle, and has its 
foundation in the same part of our moral constitution. 

Now, in these three things which have been men- 
tioned, —the visible. design of happiness, and ten- 
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dency to it in the whole constitution of nature; the 
kind affections originally implanted in us, by which 
we are made to take pleasure in the happiness of 
others, and to sympathize in their sufferings; and 
that moral constitution, by which we judge of actions 
as deserving well or ill, according as they agree with 
this disposition in our own nature, and conform to that 
tendency in the general constitution of things ;—in 
these, I say, we discover, not equivocal or doubtful, 
but distinct and undeniable, marks of the will and 
purposes of the Author of nature. ‘There can be no 
mistake in pronouncing what is the will of God, and 
therefore what is our duty as his creatures, as to the 
pursuit of our personal safety, and of all the good that 
belongs to the state of being in which he has placed 
us. 

When we have taken this view of the subject, — 
and it is one which most naturally presents itself, — 
we are prepared with principles and rules, and a cri- 
terion of duty, that might seem sufficient for our guide, 
if honestly applied, on almost all questions and all 
occasions. If in any cases in practice, we suffer the 
selfish feelings to predominate, where more generous 
motives ought to have place ; if we prefer the inferior 
present to the greater future good ; if we choose the 
individual in preference to the general interest, and 
direct our views toward single objects and temporary 
expedients, instead of proposing to ourselves extensive 
views and the attainment of that which will be good 
on the whole, the fault will not be in the rule, but in 
the application of it. It will not be, that we require 
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a better criterion of duty, but that we need to make a 
better use of the one we already have. 

Let us now see, in conclusion, how the case will 
stand in a few instances, as it respects human duty 
under each of the two general suppositions which 
have been made. 

Considering yourself merely as an individual being, 
independent of all other beings, when you consider 
the provision the Creator has made for your improve- 
ment and happiness, can you doubt what are the 
obligations it infers? Can you doubt whether it be 
more reasonable for you to stretch forth your hand and 
gather the blessings that are scattered around you, or 
to leave them untasted to perish ? and to languish and 
perish yourself for the want of them, instead of enjoy- 
ing the health and vigor and cheerfulness they are 
adapted to impart? Can you doubt whether it be 
more fit and suitable for you to pass. your life in sloth 
and inaction, suffering the faculties of reason, memory, 
and imagination to be unused, uncultivated, and thus 
gradually lost; or, by cultivating with care and dili- 
gence, to exalt them to higher perfection, thus to de- 
rive from them high degrees and an elevated kind of . 
enjoyment, and thus to rise into a higher sphere of 
intellectual being and action? And when you farther 
connect with all this the consideration, that these offer- 
ed blessings and these improvable faculties are the gift 
of your Maker, can you doubt whether you should 
regard them as the expressions of his will, and as such 
consider them as pointing out the law of your being ? 


Was ever sloth and indolence, the neglect of the 
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faculties, and the waste of opportunities, privileges, and 
blessings, a subject of self-approbation ? Was it ever 
the additional madness of him, who, by sensual exces- 
ses had early destroyed the powers of enjoyment, im- 
paired the vigor of his faculties and blighted the pros- 
pects and hopes of life, to approve a course thus fatal 
in its issues, and feel satisfied as if he had been an- 
swering the ends of his being ? 

In the condition and relations of a social being, 
again, are the great lines of duty unlikely to be dis- 
covered, or difficult to be understood, when proposed ? 
Is the social, less than the individual man, a law to 
himself? Is it less easy to understand what dispo- 
sitions and what course of conduct are due to your 
fellow beings and to society, or from them in return to 
you, than what you owe to yourself? 

You see that such is the structure of human society, 
and such our mutual. dependence, that codperation, 
kind affections, and mutual confidence are necessary to 
the enjoyment of the ordinary blessings provided for 
the human condition. You see that without truth 
and integrity generally prevailing, human society could 
not exist ; without union of exertion, and coéperation 
in carrying on common designs, the business of life 
could not go on; without the kind affections to bind 
men together in the several relations, leading them to 
the pursuit of some common interests, the parts of the 
social body, most necessary to the comfort of each and 
the safety of the whole, would no longer hold together. 
Can you fail in these circumstances to discern the will 
and to read the designs of Him, who has so constituted 
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the body of which you make a part? Can you bring 
yourself to imagine that you are fulfilling those designs 
and performing that will, when in any case you weak- 
en by your example or your discourse that mutual 
confidence, which would be inspired by the universal 
prevalence of truth and integrity,—when you set 
up a separate interest, inconsistent with the rights and 
hostile to the interests of others;—-when you suf- 
fer those passions to predominate, which disturb the 
peace and order of the world, and let your conduct 
be marked with injustice and cruelty ? 

The shades of virtue and vice may sometimes so 
run into each other, as not to be easily separated or 
distinguished ; and the relations and interests of life 
‘may be so interwoven and entangled, as to render the 
course of duty in particular circumstances doubtful. 
But the general disposition which should prevail, the 
temper and state of mind that should be indulged, the 
motives drawn from a view of the manifest will and 
purposes of the Creator and Governor of all, which 
will accommodate themselves to every circumstance, 
can neither be neglected nor violated by him, who re- 
flects and weighs his actions as a moral being, without 
some sense of guilt or defect, and some disturbance of 
conscience. 

I shall next consider what may be known of human 
duty, under the third aspect in which the condition 
and relations of man may be viewed, as a creature of 


God. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


DUTIES TO GOD. 


7 


Havine treated of our duty to ourselves, and our 
social duties, we are now to consider the duties of 
which God is the direct object, implied in the paternal 
relation, and the character of governor of the world. 
They may be resolved into three : a sense of depend- 
ence and subjection ; a spirit of habitual devotion; a 
life of unreserved and unlimited obedience. 

As to the first of these, —a sense of dependence 

and subjection, —can any views of the subject, or 
any reflections make its suitableness more clear and 
obvious than those which we have before taken of 
the divine character and government ? 
Think of that Power, which brought all things into 
being, and upholds the universe and preserves its order. 
Think of that Wisdom, which contrived and executed 
the vast and complicated scheme of nature. Think 
of that Goodness, which, in giving life, has given with 
it the means of making life happy. Think of that 
Providence, which superintends and directs all that 
takes place; which, ever vigilant and ever active, 
while it overlooks not the meanest, can manage the 
greatest concerns, — is equally interested in the affairs 
of an empire and the transactions of a village, in the 
motion of a planet and the falling of a leaf. 

We look around us and above us, and see all de- 
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pending on an unseen power, and guided by an invisi- 
ble hand. The eye, with which we glance over the 
works of the Creator, presents its images, not by any 
power of its own, nor by any which we have given it, 
or which we can either entirely command or fully under- 
stand. ‘The blood, that carries life and vigor to each 
part of the system, moves on without the direction or 
even the concurrence of our will. That the organs of the 
body are in health and perform their office, that the 
faculties of the mind are sound and obey the will, 
that the affections of the heart retain their suscepti- 
bility, we perceive —and often by melancholy proof 
—Jis not of ourselves. And if these things, which 
make, in common estimation, a part of ourselves, are 
out of our control, how much more those which are 
external! How much more the many accidents of 
life, on which its well-being and even its continuance 
depends ! 

Thus, convinced by a thousand proofs, that in God | 
we live and move and have our being ; that without 
him we are nothing and can do nothing, can possess 
nothing, can enjoy nothing; must we not deem it 
reasonable and becoming to maintain a lively sense of 
this dependence? Our best understanding and purest 
feelings dictate the propriety of making the habit of 
our minds to correspond to this confessed state, in 
which we find ourselves. 

While those views of the divine character, which 
the study of nature presents, thus teach us to cherish 
a sense of dependence and subjection, they teach us 
also to cultivate a spirit of habitual devotion. 
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By a spirit of devotion, I mean, a lively sensibility 
to religious impression, and a strong tendency and 
constant disposition of the mind to regard and ac- 
knowledge God, in all that we see and in all that takes 
place ; not only to engage at certain times in direct 
acts of homage, and the performance of external 
worship, but in all our business, in all our interests, in 
all our reflections, to mingle some thought of that 
glorious and ever-present Being, who fills, surrounds, 
and upholds all things, who never loses sight of us, 
though we be mindless of him, and who, as our Father, 
can never be indifferent to our interests, nor as a mas- 
ter, to our conduct. 

The reasons for this are too many and too obvious 
to require to be formally enforced. Can we need to 
be reminded again of the perfections of God, in order 
to convince us what are our obligations, in order to 
give us a practical sense of the unceasing care of his 
providence, and the innumerable blessings which his 
goodness supplies? Can we need to be told, that all 
our interests are in his keeping, that nothing can befall 
us without his direction or permission, that our thoughts 
and purposes, as well as our deeds, are open to his 
inspection ; that, standing in the relations both of a 
father and a master to us, the absolute authority of 
the one is tempered by the kindness belonging to the 
other? Can we require to have pojnted out to us the 
reasonableness and propriety of acknowledging these 
relations, of referring to them all our interests and 
wishes, all our hopes and fears? and keeping them so 
habitually in the mind, that they shall give-the entire 
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direction to the thoughts and affections and the con- 
duct of life ? 

Where the spirit of devotion prevails, the occasions 
for it will be constant ; no circumstances will be found 
to extinguish it, and no situations so wholly adverse 

that it will not find a place. We shall see God in 
every object, in every event, and in every thought of 
our hearts. We shall take delight in contemplating 
his presence and regarding his hand. 

I shall hardly need attempt formally to support the 
remaining point, the obligation of unreserved and un- 
limited obedience. Every consideration which leads 
to the other conclusions, conducts also to this. Every 
topic of proof, that we owe to God a sense of de- 
pendence and subjection, and a spirit of habitual de- 
votion, supplies also an argument and suggests a reason 
for a life of obedience. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
s + 
PRAYER. = 


a: 

I suauy endeavor, in this chapter, to ascertain — 
what the light of nature suggests as to the duty and 
the efficacy of Prayer. . 

We mean by Prayer the formal and express address 
of our wishes and desires to God, whether with or 
without the use of speech; and this we call the ex- 
ternal duty, in contradistinction to the internal devotion, 
which consists in contemplations and feelings not 
formed distinctly into wishes and desires. 

The propriety and reasonableness of prayer seems 
to be suggested particularly by a consideration of the 
universal and constant presence of God, and what 
appears of his power and his goodness. We are sure 
_ that we address a Being who can hear us, who is not 
at a distance from us, not ignorant of us; but who is 
always near us, alike listening to the requests which 
our lips have uttered, and reading the wishes and de- 
sires which have been formed in the heart. We are 
sure that we address a Being, who is able to do what- 
ever we ask,—a Being, who has no power above 
him to control or restrain, nor any defect to limit or set 
bounds ; who, having established the order and course 
of nature, can regulate at his pleasure those causes 
which he has put in operation, so as to accomplish 
his purposes and designs ; who has all beings, as well 
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as all events, subject to his control, so that he can, if 

he so please, give the direction to their actions, and 
take care of their interests. We are sure, also, of the 
kind disposition and benevolent designs of the Being, | 

_who is thus present to hear, and able todo all that we 
isk and more than we can wish. 

Do we doubt his presence? Let us only imagine 
his absence, imagine him withdrawn from us, or from 
any part of his works, ceasing to exert his supporting 
influence and superintending care. Do we doubt 
whether he can know our wants, and be made ac- 
quainted with our desires? We have only to reflect 
that our condition is of his appointment, and that all 
our faculties are his gift, as well those by which we 
express, as those by which we feel our wants. Can 
it be that he is incapable of understanding our necessi- 
ties, who has placed us in the situation which subjects 
us to them ? that our desires cannot be made known 
to him who planted those desires within us? 

Do we doubt his ability, when he knows our wants, 
to relieve them, when he hears our prayers, to answer . 
them? Can he, who first created all things, and to 
whom all are subject, want the power or the means of 
doing for any of his creatures whatever it may be his 
will they should have done for them? 

Do we doubt the kindness of his disposition, and 
the benevolence which should prompt him to regard 
our interests and notice our desires? Let us think 
but of one of a thousand of our blessings, but of one 
of a thousand of those provisions which he has made to 


promote our happiness, and all apprehensions of his 
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indifference to our state and regardlessness of our 


wants will vanish. . 

Without any further considerations, prayer would 
seem to be a dictate of nature ; and we might be ready 
to pronounce, that men would be prompted in many 
circumstances, especially in sufferings, in fears, and in 
dangers, to raise their hopes and address their prayers 
to God. But other considerations, nearly connected 
with these, lead to the same conclusion. ~All that we 
see, and all that befalls us, is calculated to teach us our 
entire dependence. But if we are dependent on God, 
and if whatever we are hereafter to enjoy or to suffer, 
must be according to his appointment or permission, 
nothing would seem more reasonable than that for 
past favors we should express our gratitude to him 
who bestowed them; and that we should ask those 
blessings which we shall need in future, and exemption 
from the evils we dread, of him from whom we must 
receive these favors, if we receive them at all. 

And this ground of prayer is again fortified by 
clear and distinct analogies. We seem to be placed 
by our Maker under a discipline from the first moments 
of our being, to prepare us for readily engaging in this 
duty, by our experience of the propriety, the natural- 
ness, and the utility of it in analogous cases. While 
we depend for all things ultimately on God, we are 
yet dependent on one another. Scarcely a blessing 
is there, that God has provided for us, which is not 
communicated through the instrumentality of others, 
and which does not therefore depend in some measure 
on their disposition or their codperation. Our con- 
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dition and the relations, in which we stand to one 
another, require the constant intercourse of friendly 
offices. Every day and hour have we occasion to 
give or receive assistance, to ask favors of those on 
whom we depend, or to listen in return to the requests 


of those who depend on us. Not only is it that each 


inferior looks up with some feeling of dependence to 
a superior, each feebler to a more powerful, the indi- 
vidual citizen to the government as a common pro- 
tector and benefactor, the poor to the wealthy, the 
weak to the powerful, the servant to the master, the 
child to the parent, the client to the patron, the pupil 
to the instructor ;— the dependence is in most cases 
reciprocal ; and he, who is solicited to do a favor to 
another, has usually occasion to ask favors in return. 
If the poor man is. compelled to ask the aid of the 
rich, he, in return, has occasion for the services of the 
poor ; and the child receives not more from the parent 
than he has it usually in his power to return. 

Now, what we have occasion to remark is, that by 
this construction of human society, and these relations 
in which the Creator has placed us, we are early and 
through life accustomed to require kindnesses in answer 
to our requests, and to do them in answer to the 
prayers of others ; so that expressing our desires and 
wishes for this purpose, and listening to those of others, 

makes a very considerable part of our social inter- 
course. It takes place in earliest infancy, when the 
young petitioner can only make known his wants and 
express his wishes by his cries. And it ceases not, 
when, arrived at the other extremity of life, the use of 
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other language is again lost, and that of signs must 
supply its place, to ask for the last offices of friendship 
to fulfil the last demands of nature. What we ex- 
perience is, that on the side of weakness and want 
there is a propensity to seek assistance ; and on that 
of power and abundance, to grant it. ‘There are ex- 
ceptions and limitations, but this is the general charac- 
teristic of human nature. . So rare and uncommon are 
the instances of the want of readiness in parents to 
regard the wants and listen to the desires of their 
children, that a defect of parental tenderness excites 
our horror as something unnatural and monstrous. 
And so constituent a part of our nature do we con- 
sider pity, the humane and tender feelings, and a 
readiness to listen to the requests of those who call 
for our assistance, that our very language is framed 
upon this idea, and all defect in this part of character 
is called unnatural and inhuman. He, who shuts his 
ears against the cries of distress, is considered as acting 
against nature, and as having forfeited his title to the 
human character. 

Thus, then, the whole analogy of nature, and the 
whole of our experience in the intercourse of life, 
suggest to us the duty and prompt us to the exercise 
of prayer. We readily listen ourselves to the en- 
treaties of the necessitous. Sull more prompt are we 
to do this, if they are at the same time ovr children 
or dependents. ‘The disposition, which we thus feel 
in ourselves, we find in others. It is the general 
character of our race. And in conformity with it is 
the appointed means of obtaining assistance and relief 
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of one another. We ask and receive. We hear the 
voice of distress, and fly to give relief. The sufferer, 
unable to extricate himself, implores and receives our 
help. We find ourselves exposed to ills, from which 
it is not in our own power, nor in that of any of our 
fellow beings to deliver us. We experience wants, 
to the supply of which we and they are likewise 
equally incompetent. We are sensible of the constant 
need of what no finite power can bestow. Feeling 
these wants, and taught by all that we see and ex- 
perience, that God only can supply them, and that if 
ever we receive the blessings we need, it must be from 
his hand; we as naturally direct our desires and 
address our prayers to him, for what he only can im- 
part, as we ask a parent, a friend, a benefactor, or 
governor, for those common favors which it is in their 
power to bestow. Nor is it less reasonable than it is 
natural. 

But though our whole nature, and all our experi- 
ence, teach us the reasonableness and propriety of 
prayer, what have we to convince us of its efficacy ? 
Though all be granted that is said of the divine char- 
acter, still it is asked, what grounds will it furnish for 
the expectation that he will so regard our prayers as 
to change his counsels, or alter his purposes and _ his 
treatment of us on their account? Can we inform 
him, it is asked, of our wants, with which he was be- 
fore unacquainted ? and may we expect to persuade 
him by our entreaties to do that for us, which he would 
not do from a mere knowledge of our necessities, 
without our prayers? He has established the order of 
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nature, and that regular course of things, carried on 
by general laws, uniform and constant in their opera- 
tion, by which all that regularity and peace and _har- 
mony are produced, which we see in the universe. 
Are we to expect that, for our sakes, he will break in 
upon this order, disturb this regular course and succes- 
sion of events, and by the frequent interposition of 
immediate acts for particular purposes, defeat the 
design of general laws? What is right, it is said, we 
may be as sure as we are of the rectitude of his nature, 


he will do without our asking. Can we move him to” 


do more, or to do otherwise? 

Such objections have their foundation in mistakes, 
partly as to the kind of benefit we are to expect from 
this duty, and partly as to the degree in which benefits 
of any kind are to be expected. 

It will not be pretended, that either nature or reve- 
lation authorize the expectation of miraculous inter- 
position in our behalf in answer to prayer; nor do 
they flatter us with the idea of inducing infinite wisdom 
to alter its plans, or infinite goodness to change its 
purposes. ‘They give no encouragement to the hope 
that every petition, which our weakness, or presump- 
tion, or short-sightedness may dictate, will be granted ; 
nor that anything will be conceded to our importunity 
improper for us to receive, unsuitable to his wisdom to 
grant, or inconsistent with the general scheme of his 
providence. 

And without anything of this, benefits the most 
important may be derived from it, and its efficacy 
distinctly defended. 
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In the first place, as it is the expression of right 
feelings toward the Author of our being, and under 
his government, so it has a tendency to confirm and 
strengthen, to multiply and perpetuate such feelings. 

The habit of prayer, while it expresses piety, produ- 
ces it, and serves to nourish and increase all those 
sentiments of reverence, gratitude, resignation, and 
trust, which become [the relation in which we stand | 
to him, as our father, benefactor, sovereign, and judge. 
Its moral effects are thus of the most important nature, 
and we may well suppose, when we take into our 
view the moral tendency of the whole divine scheme 
of government, that these influences and tendencies 
make a part of the reason of its institution, a part of 
the considerations, on which its obligation is grounded ; 
a part of what are to be reckoned among its benefits, 
and the evidences of its efficacy and acceptableness to 
God. It is the precise ground on which we judge in 
all other cases, what is acceptable to God, and the 
object of his approbation ; namely, its tendency and 
influence. Why do we judge that any virtuous 
affection, and virtuous practice are pleasing to God, 
and the contrary affection and practice displeasing, 
but their respective opposite tendencies and influences, 
which, as they were his appointment, discover to us his 
disposition and will? 

But the influences and tendencies, which have 
been mentioned, are not the only benefit of prayer. 
All that we experience in ourselves and_ observe 
about us would lead us to expect, that the humble 
and devout expression of our desires to God, besides 
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the” moral effect produced on ourselves, would have 
some tendency to procure for us the blessings which 
we need, and to bring down upon us the tokens of. 
the divine favor; net by altering the course of nature 
in our behalf, but in conformity with it. To an infi- 
nite Being, who sees the whole scheme of providence 
at a single glance, this may be easy. He may have 
had a reference in the original appointments of his 
providence to the future character of men, adjusting 
his dealings to their desert, and with particular regard 
to their pious acknowledgement, or impious neglect of 
him and his government. Thus without altering his 
plans, or changing his purposes, or interrupting estab- 
lished laws, or visibly interfering with their operation, 
may he make the requisite distinction between the 
pious and the profane, and in the previous disposition. 
of things, provide blessings for those, who shall ask 
them at bis hand. 

When he sends the refreshing shower on this field, 
while that is parched with dearth ; visits this dwelling 
with the pestilence, while that is the abode of health ; 
commissions the desolating flame to Jay your posses- 
sions in ruins, while the neighboring mansion stands 
secure ; with the same gale walts one in safety to the 
port he is seeking, and drives another far from his 
destination, or plunges him in quick destruction ;—no 
special, sensible interposition of heaven is to be seen. 
The general laws of nature have had their usual 
operation; yet the purposes of retributive justice in 
rewarding piety and punishing irreligion, or the ends 
of moral discipline, in the trial of virtue, may have 
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been accomplished in each instance, with the same 
certainty, as if an angel from heaven had been em- 
ployed, or the hand of God had visibly interposed, 
and produced the effect by immediate aoe supernat- 
ural agency. : 

We can discern reasons, why the instances should 
not be frequent, in which the particular effects of 
prayer should be perceived. Did they follow con- 
stantly and perceptibly, how apt would it be to intro- 
duce disorder, and put a stop to the business of life, 
by being substituted for labor, enterprise, and exertion ! 
It answers better the purposes of a state of discipline, 
that we should seldom have it in our power, either in 
our own case or that of others, to pronounce with 
certainty, that this event is the reward of virtue, or 
that the punishment of vice; that this blessing was 
bestowed in answer to prayer, or that evil inflicted for 
its neglect. Nevertheless, if, at any time, in the 
practice of habitual devotion and humble prayer, you 
have been crowned with signal blessings, have expe- 
rienced remarkable security from a common danger, 
or exemption from a common calamity ; though I will 
not say that you are authorized to consider yourself, 
on these accounts, as a peculiar favorite of heaven, to 
imagine that you are a privileged being, and have an 
influence over the counsels of the Most High; or 
even to say with confidence, that this particular bles- 
sing was the special gift of God in answer to prayer ; 
yet, the same piety, which prompted you to pray, will 
certainly awaken in you a lively sense of gratitude. 
The same piety, which encouraged you to ask protec- 
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